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8 Med by Pallas, performs wonders in 
this days battle. Pandarus wounds him with an arrow, 


but the Goddeſs cures him, enables him to diſcern Gods 
From mortals, and prohibits him from contending with 
any of the former, excepting Venus. nens joins Pan- 
-darus o oppoſe him ; Pandarus is killed, and Eneas in 
great danger but for the affiftance of Venus who, as e 
i removing her ſon from the fight, is wounded on the 
hand by Diomed. Apollo fronds her in his reſcue, 
and at length carries off Ancas to Troy, where he is 
healed in the temple of Pergamus. Mars rallies the Tro- 
Jans, and agg Hector to make a fand. In the mean 
time Eneas is reffored to the field, and they overthrow 


rr of. the Greeks; among the re/# Tlepolemus 1 


Fain by Sarpedon. Juno and Minerva deſcend to rei 
Mars; the latter incites Iiomed to go again that God; 
he wounds him, and ſends him groaning to heaven. 

The fir battle continues through this book. The ſcene 
. is the ſame as in the former. 
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Bur Pate row Tyddes? fout inſpires 
Fills with her force, and warms with all her fires, 
Above the Greels his deathleſs fame to raiſe, 

Aud crown her Hero with diſtinguilh'd praiſe, | 


W here 


V. 1. De Pallas now, Ke. ] As in — 
pi ure there is one principal ſᷣgure, to ahi 


| refer and are ſubſervient; fa in each battle of the 


Iliad there is one principal perſon that may properly b= 
called the Hero of that day or action. is condut 
preſerves the unity of the piece, and kerpsthe imagi- 
nation from being diſtracted and confuſed with a wild 
number of independent figures, which have no ſubor- 
dination to each other. 'to make this probable, Homer 
ſuppoſes theſe extraordinary meaſures of courage o be 
the immediate gift of the Gods; who beſtow them 
ſometime: upon one. ſometimes upon another, as they 
think fir to make them the inſtruments of their defigns ; 
an — conformable to true theology. Whoever 
refl-&s upon this, will not bla me our Author for repre- 
feating the ſame heroes brave at one time, and dif- 
43 pirited 


appears with great ſtrength, but heavy and un- 
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High on his helm celeſtial lightnings play, 5 
His beamy ſhield emits a living ray ; 


B. \ 


Th 


pirited at another ; juſt as the Gods aſſiſt, or aban- 
don them, on different oc . - 1 
V. 1. Tydides ] That we may enter into the ſpirit 
and beauiy of this book, it will be to fettle the 
tue character of Diomed, who is the hero of jit. Achilles 
is no ſooner retired, but Homer rai'es his other Grecks 
to ſupply his abſence ; like fiars that ſhive each in bis 
due revolution, till the principal hero tiſes again, and 
2 all others. As Diomed is the firſt in this office, 
j feems to have more of the character of Achilles than 
any beſides. He has naturally an exceſs of boldneſs 
nd too much fury in his temper, forward and intre pid 
like the other, and running after Gods or men promiſ- 
ruouſiy as they offer themſelves. But what differences 
his character is, that he is ſoon reclaimed by advice, 
hears thoſe that are more experienced, and in a w 
obeys Miner va in all thing. He is affiſted by the 
patroneſs of wiſdom and arms, as he is eminent both 
fr prudence and valour. ' hat which charaCQterizes his 
prucence, is a quick fagacity and preſence of mind in 
all emergencies, and an undifiurbed readineſs in the 
very article of danger. And what is particular in kis 
valour, is agreeable to theſe qualities, his actions dein 
always performed with remarkable dexterity, aQivity 
and diſpatch; As the gentle aud manageable turn 
his mind ſeems drawn with an oppoſition to the Loifter- 
ous temper of Achill, fo his bodily exceliencies 
ſeem deſigned as in contraſt to thoſe of Ajax, who 


him 


wieldy. As he is forward to act in the fiel, ſo is he 
ready to ſpeak in the council: but tis obſerxa ble that, 
his councils ſtill incline to war, ani are byaſ./'d rather 
on the fide of bravery than caution. Thus he adviſes 
to re ject the propoſals of the T;ojans in the ſeventh 
book, and not to accept of Helen herſelf, though Paris 
ſhould offer her. In the ninth he oppoſes Agamemnon's 
propoſition to return to Greece, in ſo ſtrong a manner, 
as to declare he will ſtay and continue fiege him- 
ſelf, if the General ſhould depart. And thus he hears 
without concern Achillcs's refuſal of a reconciliation, 
and doubts not to be able to carry on the war without 


hin! 
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Th' unweary'd blaze inceſſant ſtreams ſupplies, 
Like the red ſtar that fires th' autumnal ſkies, 


When 


him. As for his private character he appears a gallant 
lover of hoſpitality in his behaviour to @/aucus in the 
{.xth book ; a lover of vwifdom in his affiſiance of Nor 
in the eighth, and his choice of U/fes to accompany = 
him in the tenth; upon the whole, an open fincere 
friend, and a generous enemy. | 

in this battle, 


The wonderful actions he 
ſeem to be the etfe&t of a noble reſentment at the re- - 
proach he had received from Agamemnon in the fore- 

ing bouk, to which theſe deeds are the anfwer. He 
— immediately the ſecond hero of Greece, and 
dreaded Ily with Achilles by the Trejant. At 
the firſt * of him his enemies make a que ſtion whe- 
ther he is a man ora Ged? Znras and Pardarus go 
againſt him, whoſe approach terrifies Szhene/us, and the 
apprehenſion of ſo great a warrior marvellouſly exalts 
the intrepidity of Diomed. A necas himſelf is rot ſaved 
but e interpaſing of a Deity : He purſues and 
wounds that Deity, and ZZ cas again 1 7 ouly by 
the help of a flronger pon er, 1 e attempts 
Atollo too, retreats not till the God threatens him in 
his own voice, and even then retreats but a few ſteps. 
When he ſees Hectar arid Mars himſelf in open arms 
againſt him, he had not retired — was wounded, 
but in obedience to Minerva, and then retires with his 
face toward them. Bur as ſoon as ſhe permits him to 
engage with that God, he conquers and ſends him 
groaning to heaven. What invention and what conduct 
a rs in this whole epiſode ? What boldneſs in raifin 
a charecter to ſuch a pitch, ard what judgment in rails 
ing it by ſuch degrees? While the moſt daring flights 
of poetry are employed to move our admiration, and at 
the ſame time the juſteſt and cloſeit allegory, to recon- 
eile thoſe flights to moral truth and probability ? It 
may be farther remarked, that the high degree to which 
Homer ele vates this character, enters into the principal 
deſign of his whole poem ; which is to ſhew, that the 
greateſt perſonal qualities and forces are of no effe&, 
hen union is wanting among the chief rulers, and that 
nothing can avail till they are recouciled ſo as to act in 


concert, | 
| A4 v. 5. High 
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When freſh ke rears his radiant orb to fight, 
And, bath'd in Ocean, ſhoots a Keener light. 10 
| Such 


V. 5s. High on his helm ccleftial lightnings play.] This 
de autiful — gave occaſion 24 — for an inſipid 
iece of raillery, who aſked how it ha that the 
hero eſcaped burning by theſe fires that continually 
broke from his armour ? Fuffathirs anſwers, that there 
ste ſeveral examples in hiſlo:y, of fires being ſeen to 
break forth from human bodies, as — great- 
veſs and glory. Among the reſt, Phetarch, in the life 
of Alexander, deſcribes his helmet much in this man- 
ner. "his is enough to warrant the fiction 3 and were 
there ro ſuch example, the ſame author ſays very well, 
fie by kek paths, Bur! off objections may eakily be 
I ti uthe. ta s may ea 
— if we confider it as done by — — ter 
cetermined this day to raiſe Diomed above ail the be- 
ones, and c:.ufed his rition to render him formida- 


u here Moſes is deſcribed with a glory 
face kt his deſcent from mount Sinai; a parallel which 


Spondanus has taken notice of. 


Virgil was too ſenfible of the of this 
not 20 imitate it, and it muſt be he has fi 


bis original. ; 

Ardet apex capitis, crifiiſque ac wertice flamma 
Funditur, & == umb vomit aureus 1gnes. 
Non ſecus ac liquids ff quando nodte comete 
Sanguinei lugubre rubent : att Sirius ardor, 


Lie ft im mor boſque ferens mor talibus agris, 
En. 


Naſcitur, & læ vo contriſtat lumine cæ 


| X. V. 279. 
In Homer's compariſon there is no other circumſtauce 
alluded to but that of a remarkable brightneſs : Where- 
as FVjrgils compariſon, beſides this, ſeems to forerel rhe 
immenſe ſlaughter his hero was to make, by comparing 
him firſt to a comer, which is vulgarly imagined a prog- 
moſtic, if not the real cauſe, of ſuch miſery to mankind ; 
and again to the Har, which a r.ng with the 


greatelt brightneſs in latter end 11. 


"_ _— — — » r 


a cavil at this place; he thought it r diculous in Ie 
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- 

Such glories Palla: on the chief beſtow'd, 
Such, from his arme, the fierce effulgence flow'd : 
Onward ſhe drives him, furious to engage, 
Where the fight burns, and where the thickeſt rage. 

The ſons of Dares firſt the combat ſought, 15 
A wealthy prieſt, but rich without a fault; 
In Yulan's fane the father's days were led, 
The ſons to toils of glorious battle bred ; 
Theſe fingled from their troops the fight maintain, 
Theſe from their ſteeds, Tydides on the plain. 20 
Fierce for renown the brother chiefs draw near, 
And firſt bold Phegens caſts his ſounding ſpear, 
Which o'er the warrior's ſhoulder took its courſe, 
And ſpent in empty air its erring force. 
Not ſo, Tydides, flew thy lance in vain, 25 
But pierc'd his breaſt, and ftretch'd him on the plain. 
Seiz d with unuſual fear, /deus fled, 
Left the rich chariot, and his brother dead ; 


ed the occaſion of all the 

eaſon. And merhinks the objectien 
this place is not juſt, who thinks the fimi 

applied by Vgl to Aneas, becauſe he was yeron bs 
ſhip, and had not begun the battle. One may anſwer, 
that this miraculous appearance could never be more 
per than at the firſt fight of the hero, to firike terror 


— the enemy, and to prognoſticate his approaching 


V. 29. Idreus fled, Left the rich chariot.) It is finely 
ſaid by M. Dacier, that Homer appears — greater 
dy the criticiſms that have been paſſed upon him, than 
by the praiſes which have been given him. Zailus had 


to defcend from his chariot to fly, which he might have 
done faſter by the help of his borſes. Three things 


faid in anſ this : that | 
are faid in anſwer to 1 33 


10 , HOMER'S ILIT AD. b. v. 
And bad not FVulcan lent celeſtial aid, 


He too had ſunk to death's eternal ſhade; 30 


But in a ſmoaky cloud the God of fire 
Preſerv'd the ſon, in pity to the fire. 
The ſeeds and chariot, to the navy led, 
Encreas'd the ſpoils of gallant Diomed. 

Struck with amaze, and ſhame, the Trojan crew 35 
Or lain, or fled, the ſons of Dares view; 

When by the blood-fſtain'd hand Minerva preſt 
Stern pow'r of war! by whom the mighty fall, 
Who bathe in blood, and ſhake the lofty wall! 40 

the which Diomed had for horſes, might 

the gow: of ſeizing theſe would retard bins — 
ſuing him. : ext, that Homer might defign to repreſent 
in this action of L/eus the common etfeQ of fear, which 
diſturbs the underianding to ſuch a degree, as to make 
men a bandon the ſureſt means to fave themſelves, And 
then, that Ide@us might have ſome advantage of Diomed 


in ſwiftneſs, which he had reaſon to confide in. But I 
fancy one may add another tion, which will bet- 


ter account for this paſſage. Homer's word is Fran, 


which I believe would be better tranſlated non per/eve- 
ravit, than no» /uffrnuit defendere fratrem inter feftum : 
and then the ſenſe will be clear, that Ileus made an 
effort to ſave his brother's body, which proving imprac- 
ITL ipi- 
tation. One may add, that his alighting from his cha- 
riot was not that he could run faſter on „ but that he 
could ſooner efcape by mixing with the croud of com- 
mon ſoldiers. is a particular exactly of the ſame 
nature in the of Fudges, Ch. 4. v. 15. where Sera 
* ts to fly in the ſame manner. 


very 


1 
{ 
1 
| 
| 
. 
| 
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Let the brave chiefs their glorious toils divide ; 
And whoſe the conqueſt mighty Jove decide : 
While we from interdicted fields retire, 

Nor tempt the wrath of heaven's avenging Sire. 

Her words allay th* impetuous warrior's heat, 45 
The God of arms and martial Maid retreat ; 
Remov'd from fight, on Xanthus? flow ry bounds: 
They ſate, and liſtenꝰd to the dying ſounds. 

Mean time the Greeks the Trojan race purſue, 


— 


And ſome bold chieftain ev ry leader flew : 50 
Firſt 
very y applied to this warlike Deity. For per- 


ſons of this martial character, who, ſcoruing and 
reaſon, carry all things by force, are better pleated to 
be celebrated for their power than their virtue. Statues 
are raiſed to the conquerors, that is, the ers of 
nations, who are complimented for excelling in the arts 
of rum. Demetrius the ſon of Antigonus was celebrated 
by hisflat erers with the title of Polrorcetes, a term equi- 
valent to one here made uſe of. 

V. 46. The God of arms and martial Maid retreat.} 
The retreat of Mars from the Trojans intimates that 
courage forſook them: It may be ſaid then, that Mi- 
nervas abſence from the Greeks will ſignify that wiſ- 
com deſe.ted them alſo. It ĩs true ſhe does deſert them, 
but it is at a time when there was more occaſion for gal- 
lant actions than for wiſe counſels. Euffathius. 

V. 49. The Greeks the Trojan race purfue.] Homer 
2 appears very zealous for the honour of Greece, 
which alone might be a proof of his being of that coun- 
try, againſt the opinion of thoſe who have him of 

her nations. 

It is obſervable through the whole Iliad, that he en- 
deavou-s every where to repreſent the Greeks as ſuperior 
to the Trojans in valour and the art of war. In the 
beginning of the third book he deſcribes the Trojans 
ruſhing on to the battle in a barbarous and confuſed 
manner, with loud ſhouts and cries, while the Greeks ad- 
yance in the moſt profound filence and eat order. 
Aud in the latter part of the fourth book, where the 

two 


U 
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Firſt Odius falls, and bites the bloody ſand, 

Hiz death ennobled by Atrides band ; 

As he to flight his wheeling car addreſt, 

The ſpeedy javelin drove from back to breaſt. 

To duſt the mighty Ha/izonian lay, 55 

His arms reſound, the ſpirit wings its way. 
Thy Fate was next, O PBH doomꝰ d to feel 

The great /domeneus? protended ſteel ; 

Wham Horus ſent (his fon and only joy,) 

From fruitful Taue to the fields of Troy. 60 

The Cretan javelin reach'd him from afar, 

And pierc'd bis ſhoulder as he mounts his car ; 


tio armies march to the engagement, the C-eceks are 
animated by Pallas, while Mars inſtigates the Trojans, 
the Poet attributing by this plain allegory to the former 
a well - eonducted valour, to the latter raſh ſtrength aud 
brutal force: So that the abilities of each nation are 
diſtinguiſhed by the characters of the Deities who afliſt 
them. But in this place, as Eufathius obſerves, the 
— i —— —＋1 
ir mies, engaged only with their 
per force, and when each fide was alike defiitute of di- 
vine affiſtancc, takes occaſion to remove the Gods out of 
| the battle, and then each Grecian chief gives ſignal in- 
fiances of valour ſuperior to the Trojans. 

A modern Critic obſerves, that this conftant ſuperi- 
ority of the Greeks in the att of war, valour, and num- 
ber, is contradictory to the main defign of the poem, 

hich is to make the return of Achilles 2 necef- 

ry for the preſervation of the Greeks : but this con- 
— K —_ * — we — — the affront 
ven 5 WAS occaſion interpol 
in favour of the Trojans. Wheiefore the anger'of 

was nut pernicious to reeks pure 

cauſe it him inactive, but becauſe it penn Hae 
ter to all& them in ſuch a manner, as made it ne- 
ſary to appeaſe Achilles, in order to render Jupiter 
Ptopitious. 5 . . . - 


Back 


—,. AA Led 


a a. 
* 


> ww ® 


om 


* 
— r e 
* * 


Then dy'd Scamandrius, 
In woods and wilds to wound the ſavage race 


the car he tumbles ] \t.55 in poeny as 
poſtures and attitudes of figuce 
different : Homer takes cure not to rau 


.} This character of 
1 4, and preſents a noble moral 
There ran a report, that the 
, comma 
hemſelves 
fion to fei 


who 
his fatal 


Greece, was over- 
after as in this 
i other 


voyage to 


tak 
he remarkable diſpoſit 


14 noms 11145. B. v. 
For low by Pallas, Pallas did impart 


To him the ſhipwright's and'the/builder's art. 80 


Deneath his hand the fleet of Paris roſe, 

The ſataĩ chuſe of all his country's woes; 

But he, the myſtic will of heav'n unknown, 

Nor ſaw his country's peril, nor his own. 

The hapleſs artiſt, while confus'd he fled, 85 
The ſpear of Merion mingled with the dead. 

'Thro? his right hip with forceful fury caſt, 

| Between the bladder and the bone it paſt - 

' Prone on his knees he falls with fruitleſs er ies, 


From Meges' force the ſwift Pedevs fled, 
Antenor*s offspring from a foreign bed, 
Whoſe gen vous ſpouſe, Theano, heav'nly fair, 

Nurs d the young ftranger with a mother's care. 


V. 93. Whoſe gen'rous ſpouſe, Theano.] Homer in this re- 
Ea 24 2 fair Theano for breed- 
ing up a baftard of her huſband's with the ſame tender- 
nels as her own children. This lady was a woman of 
the firſt quality, and (as it in the ſixth Lad] the 
high Prieſteſs of Minerva: So that one cannot imagine 
the education of this child was impoſed upon her by the 
authority or power 2 Antenor ; Homer _—_ takes 
Care to remove any derogatory notion rticu- 
larizing the motive of this unuſual piece of andy 

have been to pleaſe her huſband, xapFouir wow v. 
Nor ought we to leiſen this commenuation by thinking 
the wives of thoſe times in general vere more complai- 
fant than thoſe of our own. The ſtories of Phanic, 
Clytemneftra, Medea, and many others, are plain in- 
ſtances how hig hly the keeping of miſtreſſes was reſented 
by married ladi But there was a difference between 
the Greeks and Afiatics as to their notions of marri- 
age: For it js certain the latter allowed plurality of 
Waves 3; Priam had many lawful ones, and ſome of 


—— 


© t> ow 


— os as ts. co ts. a i tn RSS i: 


* 
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How vain thoſe cares! when Mages in the rear 95 
Full in his nape infix'd the fatal ſpear ; 

Swift thro” his crackling jaws the weapon glides, 
And the cold tongue and grinning teeth divides, 
| *Then dy'd Hypſenor, gen'rous and divine, 
Sprung from the brave Dolopion's mighty line, 


Who 


them Princeſſes who brought great dowries. Theano was. 
an F/iatic, and that is the moſt we can grant ; for the 
fon ſhe nurſed fo carefully was apparently not by a wife, 
but by a miſtrefs ; and her pa were naturally the 
ſame with thoſe of the Grecian women. As to the de- 
of regard then ſhewn to the baſtards —__ 

is of 

equal 


— educated, though not (Ik 
Antenor) as the lau ful iſſue, nor admitted to an 

fhare of mheritance. Meg apenthes and Nicgftratus were 
excluded from the inheritance of Sparta, they 
S 1 

coptolemus, a natura chilles ? ? 

fi £ in his father's kingdom, perhaps wi 

to his mother's quality who was a prince 
whole, however that matter floud, 
vourable tu baſtards, and has paid 


them more 
ments than one in his works. If Þ am not miſtaken, 


Ag amemnon 


itimacy as a kind of 
— at > I-AA; 
4 ©, . . a v. 3 k 
— Frum all this I ſhould not be * to believe, 
that Home: him ſelf was a baſtard, as Firgit was, of 
which I think this obſervation a better proof than what 
is faid for it in the common lives of him. | 
1 „gen rous and divine, 
— 
— brave Dolopion's mighty line 
Who IS ador'd 2. ; 
Prigft of the ffream, and honour'd as a God. 


From the number of circumſtances together 
and in many other — ot 


paſſages, of the parentage, 


4 
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* 


Who near ador'd Scamander made abode, 
Prieſt of the ſtream and honour'd as a God. 
Eurypylus inflicts a deadly wound ; | 
On his broad ſhoulder fell the forceful brand, 105 
Which flain'd with ſacred blood the bluſhing ſand. 
Down ſunk the Prieſt : the purple hand of death 
Clos'd his dim eye, and fate ſuppreſs'd his breath. 
Thus toiPd the chiefs, in diff rent parts engag d, 
In ev'ry quarter fierce Tydides rag d, +> O00 
Amid the Greeks, amid the Trojan train, 
Rapt thro? the ranks he thunders o'er the plain, 
Now here, now there, he darts from place to place, 
Pours on the rear, or lightens in their face. 115 
Deluge whole fields, and ſweep the trees along, 
| | Thro* 
_—- I E Dai _— 3 
from ſame records or traditions of the actions of the 
times 8 and complied with the truth of hiſtory, 
Other wiſe thele part cular deſcriptions of genealogies, 
and other minute circumftances, would have been an 


affeXation extremely needleſs and unreaſonable. This 
conſideration will account for feveral things that ſeem 


odd or tedious, not to add that one may naturally be- 


live he took theſe occafion= of paying a compliment to 


many great men aud families of his patcons, both in 


Greece and Aa. 
v. 108. Down ſunk the pricft.) Homer makes him 


die upon thecutting off his ara which is an inſtance of 
his Hill; great flux of blond that multi fol- 
V. 116. Thus from high hills the torrents fwiſt and 


frong-} This whole pallige (fays ue en- 
| ; treme ly 


HH + i > Om 


under parts; like thoſe free Painters, who (one would 
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Thro ruin'd moles the ruſhing wave reſounde, 


| O'crwhelms the bridge, and burſts the lofty boupds 3 


The yellow harveſts of. the ripen'd year, 120 
And flatted-vineyards, one ſad waſte appear! 
While Fove deſcends in fluicy ſheets of rain, 
And all the labours of mankind are vain. 

So rag d Tydides, boundleſs in his ire, | 
Drove armies back, and made all Trey retire. 125 


tremely beautiful. It deſcribes the hero carried by an 
enthuſiaſtic valour into the mid of his enemies, and ſo 
mingled with their ranks as if himſelf were a Trojarx. 
And the fimile wonderfully illuſtrates this fury. 
ceeding from an uncommon infuſion of courage 
heaven, in reſembling it not to a conſtant river, but a 
torrent rifing from an extraordinary burſt of rain. i 
ſimile is one of thoſe that draus alung with it ſome fo- 


reign circumſtances: We muſt nut often expeR from 
Homer thoſe minute reſemblances in every branch of a 
compariton, which are ＋ 
ea 


ide of modern fimiles. If 

ebe hair of Merke, be preferred; he ag. as 
inci e ikeneſs, erved; 

— recder to profene the wie whthe at i | 

than to fix it down to an exact one. He is fure to ma 

a fine picture in the whole, without drudging on the 


think) had only made bere and there a few very ſigui- 
fieant tirokes, that give form and ſpirit to all the piece. 
For the preſent compariſon, Vigil in the ſecond Zncid 
has inferied an imitation of it, which I cannot equal to 
this, though Sca/iger prefers Virgil s to all our author's 
fimilitudes from rivers put together. | 


Non /ic aggeribus ruptis cùm ſpumneus amnis 
E xiit, oppoſitaſque evicit gurgite molcs, 

er tur in arua furens cumulo, campeſus per omnes 
Cum fl abulis armenta trait. 


Not with ſo fierce a rage, the foaming food | 
Roars when he finds his rapid courſe withſtood ; 
Bears down the dams with unreſiſted ſway, 

And ſweeps the cat le and the cots away. Dryden. 


With 
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With grief the * leader of the Lycian band 
Saw the wide waſte of his deſtructive hand: 
Swift to the mark the thirſty arrow flew, 
Whoſe forky point the hollow breaſt-plate tore, 130 
Deep in his ſhoulder pierc'd, and drank the gore : 
The ruſhing ſtream his brazen armour dy d, 
While the proud archer thus exulting cry'd. 
Hither, ye Trojanc, hither drive your ſteeds ! 
Lo! by our hand the braveſt Grecian bleeds. 135 
Not long the deathful dart he can ſuſtain ; 

Or Phebus urg'd me to theſe fields in vain. 
. So ſpoke he boaſtful; but the winged dart 
Stopt ſhort of life, and mock*'d the ſhouter's art. 
The wounded chief behind his car retir'd, 140 
The helping hand of Sthenelus requir'd ; 
Swift from his ſeat he leap'd upon the ground, 
And tugg'd the weapon from the guſhing wound ; 
When thus the King his guardian pow'r addreft, 
The purple current wand'ring o'er his veſt. 

O progeny of Fove unconquer d maid ! 
If e' er my god · like fire deſerv'd thy aid, 
If e' er I felt thee in the fighting field; 
Now, Goddeſs, now, thy facred ſuccour yield. 

#* Pandarus. 

a4 3 A Tuck dur Dae 
tranſlates it, The wound was fight; when juſl after the 
arrow is ſaid to have pierced guife through, and ſhe 
herſelf there turns it, Percort  eſpaule outre en autre. 
Had it been ſoflight, he would not have needed the im - 


mediate aſſi ſlance of Minerva to reſtore his uſual vi- 
gour, and enable him to continue the fight, Oh 


145 
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Oh give my lance to reach the Trojan Knight, 150 

And lay the boaſter grov'ling on the ſhore, en 

That vaunts theſe eyes ſhall view the light no more. 
Thus pray'd Tydides, and Minerva heard, 

His nerves coafirm'd, his languid ſpirits chear'd ; 155 

His beating boſom claims the promis'd ſight. 

Be bold (ſhe cry'd) in ev'ry combat ſhine, 

War be thy province, thy protection mine; 

Ruſh to the fight, and ev'ry foe controul ; 160 

Wake each paternal virtue in thy foul : 

Strength ſwells thy boiling breaſt, infus'd by me, 

And all thy god-like father breathes in thee! 

Yet more, from mortal miſts I purge thy Eyes, | 

And ſet to view the warring Deities. 165 

Theſe 


V. 164. From mortal mis I purge thy gyrs.) This 
88 05 of Homer , * M. Dacier] is foun Rd g an 
portant t: uth of religion, not unknown to the Pagans, 
that God y can open the eyes of men, and enable 
them to ſee what th y cannot diſcover by their awn ca- 

acity There are trequent examples cf this in the 
Oid eſtament. God opens the eyes of Hagar that ſhe 
might ſee the fountain, in Gene/. 21. v. 14. So Numbers 
22. v. 31. The Lord Pons the eyes of Balaam, and 
he ſaw ihe Agel of the Lord landing in his way, and 
his ſword drawn in his hand. A pafſage much reſem- 
bling this of our author. Fenus in Firgil's ſecond A neid 


| per orms the fame office to Aneas, and ſhews him the 


ods who were engag'd in the deſtruction of Trop. 
| Aﬀpice ; namgue omnen nunc obdufta tuenti 
2. habetat viſus „. & humida circum 
Caligat, nubem Crifi@m—— 

Apparent dire facies, inimicague Troja 

Numing magna Dum. 


Milton 
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Theſe fee thou ſhon, be all th* embattled plain, 

Nor raſbly ſtrise where human force is vain. | 

Tf Yenus mingle in the martial band, | 

Her ſhalt thou wound: So Palles gives command. 
With that, the blue · ey d virgin wing d her flight; 

The Hero ruſh'd impetuous to the fight ; 178 

Wild with delay, and more enrag d by pain. 

As on the fleecy flocks, whey hunger calls 

Amidf the field a brindled lion falls; 175 

If chance ſome ſhepherd with a diſtant dart 

The ſavage wound, he rouzes at the ſmart, 

He foams, he roars; the ſhepherd dares not ſtay, 

But trembling leaves the ſcatt'ring flocks a prey. 

Heaps fall on heaps; be bathes with blood the ground, 

Then leaps victorious o'er the lofty mound. 181 

Not with leſs fury ftern Tydicdes flew, 

And two brave leaders at an inſtant flew, 

Ffiynous breathleſs fell, and by his fide - 

His people's paſtor, good Hypenor dy: 185 


Milton ſeems liken 'fe to have imitated this, where he 
makes Micha?! open Atam's eyes tu ſer the future re- 


volutions of the world, aud fortuaes of his poiterity, 
_y 11. 


0 2 viſual nerve, g — © had much to fee, 
> And f.om the weil of life inree drop dift-I1'd,” 


This diſtinguiſhing fight of Dinmed was given him only 
for the pcefent occafion and ſervice, in which he was 
2 by Pailas. For we find in the fixth book, 


Merke meeting Glaucus, he is ignorant whether that . 
a 


Man orc a God. 
Aſlynous” 
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Hypenor's ſhoulder his broad faulchion cleares. | 
Thoſe flain be left; and ſprung with noble rage 
Abas and Polyidus to engage; 
Sons of Furydamas, who wiſe and od, 190 
And the fad father try d his arts in wn ; 
1 Tho? now determĩin d by Dad ſpear. 195 
Young Lanabur next, and Theis felt his rage, 
Vaſt was his wealth, and theſe the only heirs 
Of all bis labours, and a life of cares. | 


vo 


N terpreted the dreams of his children when they went to 
the wars, or that he had foretold them by their dreams 
they ſhould never return from the wars, or that he ſhoald 
now no more have the ſatisfaQtion to interpret their 
dreams at their return. After all, this conſtruction 
ſeems forced, and no Way agreeable to the general idiom 
of the Greek language, or to Homer's fimple giftion in 
particular. If we join n with ipxopuiroc, | think the 
moſt obvious ſenſe will be this: Diomed attacks the two 
ſons of Eurydamas, an old int er of dreams; his 
children not returnii ran 
to know their fate z however they fall by the hand of 
Driomed. This interpretation ſeems natural and 
cal, and tends to move compaſſion, which is almoſt con- 
ſtantly the defign uf the Poet. in his frequent ſhort di- 

g reſſions the circumſtances and relations of 
dying perſons. | | 


Cold 
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So from their ſeats the brother · chieſi are torn, 210 
Their fteeds and chariots to the navy borne. 

With deep concern divine Zneas view'd 
The foe prevailing, and his friends purſu'd, 1 


7 angers now deſcends his wealthy fore. 
—_t— he nce, . than which nothin — 
1 con 


is valour, 1 not drawn at ſo full 
marked no leſs in the original than in the 
Homer to expreſs very 
his in the firſt 
the ] - In this of os, 

in t firokes, 

5 oy for having —— facri- 
When he inde 5 — 

5 in r z 18 
afſiſtance ho i 


Ladens and Diana. As to his valour, he is ſecond 
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Throꝰ the thick ſtorm of finging ſpears he flies, 
Exploring Pandarus with careful eyes. 
At length he found Zycaon's mighty ſon ; 
To whom the chief of Nin race begun. 

Where, Pandarus, are all thy honours now, 
Thy winged arrows and unerring bow, | 


215 


to Hector, and in | bravery as great in the G 
author as in the Ns ficſt i —— 4 
on emergencies of the firſt importance 

than on common occaſions : He checks Diomed here in 
the midſt of his fury; in the thirteenth book defends 
his friend Deiplabus before it was his turn to fight, being 
placed in one of the hindmoſt ranks (which Homer, to 
take off all obj to his valour, els vn happened be: 
cauſe N iam an ani to him, 
one of the braveſt of the army.) He is one 
reſcue Hector when he is overthrown Ajax in the 
fourteenth book. And what alone were LEE 20 af 
tabliſh him a firſt-rate Hero, he is the firſt that dares re- 
fiſt Achilles hinaſelf at his return to the 


he in all his 

rage for the loſs of Patroclus. He i avoids en- 
countering two at once in the preſent book 3 and ſhews 
the whole a fedate and aeliberate — which, 

if nor fo glaring as fore others, is yet more juſt. It is 
worth con(idering how ——_— 5 755 — all 
this, and . _ the Homer; ſo as to extend 


Ar os? _ its full dĩmenſions and 


— ſketches, which were 


tome ts 
IE; ꝛo be — — 


ex is, by the way, ought to be conſider- 
ed by thoſe cri — * to Virgil Hero the want 
of ge which ſtrikes us ſo much in Ho. 
— 4 Eneat was not the creature of Virgi/'s 


the world was already ac- 


+1 = 


that ſort £ — 
mer 


ny 


— regu- 
| dans 


Thy 


ade on no om — the temper and 
of the Poet himſelf. 
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Thy matchleſs kill, thy yet unrivall'd fame, 22c 

Aud boaſted glory of the Lycian name? | 

On pierce that mortal! if we mortal call 

That wondrous force by which whole armics fall ; 

Or God incene'd, who quits the diflant fkies 

To puniſh Troy for ſlighted ſacrifice ; 225 

(Which ob avert from our unhappy ſtate l 

For whit fo dreadful as celeſtial hate?) 

Whoe'er be be, propitiate ue with pray'r ; 

If man, deſtroy ; if God, intreat to ſpare. 
To him the Zycian. Whom yout eyes behold, 230 

If right I judge, is Diomed the bold. 

Such courſers whirl bim o'er the duſty field, 

So tow'rs his helmet, and ſo flames his ſhield. 

If *tis a God, he wears that Chief's diſguiſe ; 

Or if that Chief, ſome guardian of the ſkies, 235 

Involv'd in clouds, protects him in the fray, 

And turns unſeen the fruſtrate dart away. 

I wing'd an arrow, which not idly fell, 

The ſtroke had fir d him to the gates of hell, 

His fate was due to theſe unerring hands. 

ird in the bow, on foot I fought the war, 
Nor join'd ſwift horſes to the rapid car. 


Ten 


V. 242, Skill d inthe bow, &c.) Weſee thro this whole 
diſcourſe of Panda: us the character of a vain-glorious 
Prince, who being ſkilled in the uſe of the 
» Was highly valued by himſelf and others for this 
excellence ; but having been ſucceſsleſs in two different 
trials of his kill, he is raiſed into an outrageous paſſion, 
which vents itſelf in vain threats on his guiltleſs bow. 


Euftathizs or this paſſage relates a Qory of a _—_ 
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- perfiilious character a ftroug tincture of avarice. 
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Ten poliſh'd chariots I poſſeſs'd at home, 

And ſtill they grace Zycaon's princely dome: 245 

There veil'd in ſpacious coverlets they ſtand ; 

And twice ten courſers wait their Lord's command. 

The good old warrior bade me truſt to theſe, 

When firſt for Troy I fail'd the ſacred ſeas 3 

In fields, aloft, the whirling car to guide, 250 

Aud thro? the ranks of death triumphant ride. 

But vain with youth, and yet to thrift inclin'd, 

I heard his counſels with unheedful mind, 

And thought the ſteeds (your large ſupplics unknown 

Might fail of forage in the ſtraiten'd town: 255 

So took my bow and pointed darts in hand, 

And left the chariots in my native land. 
Too late, O friend ! my raſhneſs I deplore ; 

Theſe ſhafts, once fatal, carry death no more. 

Tydeus? and Atreut ſons their points have found, 260 

Aud undifſembled gore purſu'd the wound. 


In 


nian, famous like him for his archery, who havikg miſſed 
his aim at repeated trials, was fo tranſported by rage, 
that breaking his bow and arrows, he executed a more 
fatal vengeance by hanging hi mſelf. 

V. 244. Ten polis chariots.) A the many 
res gives us of the ſimplicity of the heroic 
ages, he mingles from time to time ſome hints of an 
extraordinary magnificence. We have here a Prince 
who has all thoſe chariots for pleaſure at one time, 
with their particular ſets of horſes to each, and the 
moſt ſumptuous coverings in their ſtables. But we muit 
remember that he ſpeaks of an {/fatic Prince, thoſe ' 
Barbarians living in great luxury. Dacier. | 

V. 253. Yet to thrift incln'd.) "Vis Eufftathius his 
remark, that Pandarvs did this out of avarice, to ſave 
the expence of his horſes. I like this con jecture bec:yfe 
nothing ſeems more judicious, than to give a an of a 


Vor. II. B V. 261, 
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In rain they bled : This unavailing bow 

Serves not to ſlaughter, but provoke the foe. 

In evil hour theſe bended horns I ſtrung, 

And ſeia'd the quiver where it idly hung. 265 

Curs d be the fate that ſent me to the field, 

Wirhout a warrior's arms, the ſpear and ſhield! 

If e' er with life I quit the Trojan plain, 

If &er I ſee my Spouſe and Sire again, 

This bow, unfaithful to my glorious aims, 270 

Broke by my hand, ſhall feed the blazing flames. 
To whom the Leader of the Dardaos race: 

The diſtant dart be prais'd, tho? here we need 

The ruſhing chariot, and the bounding fteed. 275 

Againſt yon Hero let ns bend our courſe, | 

And, hand to hand, encounter force to force. - 


Now mount my feat, and from the chariot's height 


Obſerve my father's ſteeda, renown'd in fight ; 
Practis d alike to turn, to ſtop, to chace, 280 
To dare the ſhock, or urge the rapid race : 

Or ſafe to Troy, if Fove aſſiſt the foe. 


V. 261. And undiffembled gore purſu'd the wound.] 
The Geeek is &Tponis ala. He ſays he is ſure it was real 
blood that followed his arrow 3 becauſe it was anciently 
a cutiom, particularly among the Spartans, to have or- 
naments and figures of a purple colour on their breaſt- 

ates, that the blood they loſt might not be ſeen by the 

diers, and tend to their diſcouragement. Plutarch in 
his _ Lacon. takes notice of this point of antiquity, 
— wouder it eſcaped Madam Dac ier in her tranſ- 
jon. 
V. 273. Nor Phatbus' honow'd gift diſgrace.) For 
Homer tells us in D 334. of the cata- 


him by A 


Haſte, 


logue, that the bow and ſhafts of Pandarus were given 
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Haſte, ſcize the whip, and ſnatch the guiding reio : 
The warrior's fury let this arm ſuſtain ; 235 
Or if to combat thy bold heart incline, 
Take thou the ſpear, the chariot's care be mine. 

O Prince! ( Zycaon's valiant fon reply'd) 
As thine the ſteeds, be thine the taſk to guide. 
The horſes, praftis'd to their Lord's command, 290 
Shall hear the rein, and anſwer to thy band. 
But if, unhappy, we deſert the fight, 
Thy voice alone can animate their flight : 
Elſe ſhall our fates be number d with the dead, 
And theſe, the viQtor's prize, in triumph led. 295 


| Thine be the guidance thence :' With ſpear and ſhield 


Myſelf will charge this terror of the field. 
And now both Heroes mount the glitt'ring eur; 

The bounding courſers ruſh amidfi the war. 

Their fierce approach bold Sthenelus elpy'd, 300 

Who thus, alarm'd, to great Tydides cry'd. 
O friend! two chiefs of force immenſe I ſee, 

Dreadful they come, and bend their rage on thee : 

Lo the brave heir of old LZycaos'”s line, 

And great Eueas, ſprung from race divine! 

Enough is gin to fame. Aſcend thy car; 

And fave a life, the bulwark of our war. 


V. 284. Hafte, ſeize the whip, & ] Hamer means not 
here, that one of the Heroes ſhould alight or deſcend 
from the chariot, but only that he ſhould quit the reins 
to the management of the other, and ſtand on foot upon 
the chariot to fight from thence. As one might uſe the 
. to deſeend from the ſhip, to ſignify to quit the 
helm or oar, in o:der to take up arms. This is the note 
of Eu/athms, by h ch it appears. that molt of the 
tranſlarors. are miſt1ken in the lenſe of this paſſage, and 
among the reſt Mr. Hobbes. 


B 2 At 
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Fix'd on the chief with ſcorn, and thus he ſpoke. 
Me doſt thou bid to ſhun the coming fight? 310 

Me would'ſt thou move to baſe, inglorious flight ? 

Know, tis not honeſt, in my ſoul to fear, 

Nor was Tydides born to tremble here. 

I hate the cumbrous chariot's ſlow advance, 

And the long diſtance of the flying lance ; 315 

Thus front the foe, and emulate my Sire, 

Nor ſhall you? ſeeds, that fierce to fight convey 

Thoſe threat'ning heroes, bear them both away ; 


One chief at leaſt beneath this arm ſhall die; 320 


80 Pallas tells me, and forbids to fly. 

But if ſbe dooms, and if no God withſtand, 

Then heed my words: my horſes here detain, 
Fix'd to the chariot by the ftraiten'd rein; 325 
Swift to Zneas” empty feat proceed, 

And ſeize the courſers of zthereal breed. 


The 


V. 320. One ch:rf at leaft beneath his arm hall dic. ] 
It is the manner of our author to make his perſons have 
ſome intimation from within, either of profpe:ous or 
adverſ« fortune, before it happens to them. In the 
preſ-nt inſtance, we have ſeen A neas, aſtoniſhed ut the 
great exploits of Diamed, pr ng to himſe.f the means 


of his eſc-pe by the ſwiftneſs of his horſes, before he ad- 


vances to encounter him. On the other hand, Diame ai 
is ſo filled with affur:.nce, that he gives orders here to 
Sthenclus to ſeize thoſe horſes, befor- they come up to 
him. The oppoſition of theſe two (as Madam Dacier 
has remarke«1) is very obſervable. ; 
V. 32. The cow:fers of ethereal breed.) We have 
already obſerved the great delight Homer takes in horſes, 
as well as heroes, of celeftial race: And if he has been 
rhought too fond of the genealogies of ſome ot his war- 
| riors, 
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The race of thoſe, which once the thundꝰ ring God 
For raviſh'd Ganymede on Tru beſtow'd, 
The beſt that e er on earth's broad furface run, 330 
Beneath the riſing or the ſetting ſun. 

Hence great Aucbiſes ole a breed unknown, 

By mortal Mares, from fierce Laomedon : 

Four of this race his ample ſtalls contain, 

And two tranſport Eucas o'er the plain. 335 
Thus while they ſpoke, the foe came furious on, 
And tern Lycaon's warlike race begun. | 
Prince, thou art met. Thoꝰ late in vain affail'd, 340 
The ſpear may enter where the artow fail'd. 
Pierc'd the tough orb, and in his cuiraſs hung. 

He bleeds! the pride of Greece / (the boaſter cries) 345 
Our triumph now the mighty warrior lies! © 


riors, in relating them even in a battle ; we find him 
here as willing to trace that of his horſes in the ſame 
circumſlan e. Theſe were of that breed which Jupiter 
beſtowed upon Tros, and far ſuperior to the common 
ſtrain of Trojan horſes. So that (according to Fa- 
thius's opinion) the tranſlators are miſtaken who turn 
Tpwics e, the Trojan horſes, in v. aaa. of the origi- 
nal, where eat extvls their qualities to Pandarus: 
The ſime author takes notice, that frauds in the caſe of 
horſes have been thought excuſable in all times, and 
commends Anchiſes for this piece of theft. Virgil was 
D well pleaſed with it, as to imitate this paſſage in the 
ſerenth reid. 


Abſent: Eueæ currum, gemino/que jugales \ 


S-mine ab athereo, ſpirantes narius 12 
Llorum de gente patri ques derdala Cice 
Suppy/ita ae maire nothos fu ata creavit. 


_ $$ Miſtaken 
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Miſtaken vaunter | Diomed reply dj; 
Thy dart has err'd, and now my ſpear be try'd : 
Ye *ſcape not both; one, headlong from his car, 
While hoſtile blood ſhall glut the God of War. 350 
He ſpoke, and rifing burP'd his forceful dart, 
Which, driv'n by Pallas, pierc'd a vital part; 
Full in his face it enter'd, and betwixt 
The noſe and eye-ball the proud Lycian fixt : 
Craſh'd all his jaws, and cleft the tongue within, 355 
Till the bright point look'd out beneath the chin. 
Headlong he falls, his helmet knocks the ground ; 
Earth groans beneath him, and his arms reſound ; 
The ſlarting courſers tremble with affright ; 
The ſoul indignant ſeeks the realms of night. 
To guard bis flaughter'd friend, /Zreas lies, 
His ſpear extending where the carcaſe lies; 
4 | Watchful 
V. 254. Full in his face it ente, d.] It has been aſked 
how Diamed, being cn foot. could naturally be ſuppoſed 
to give ſuch a wound as is deſcribed here. Were it 
never ſo improbable, the expreſs mention that M;ne: w4 
conducted the javelin to that part, would render this 
paſſage unexceptionab.e. But u ithout having recourſe 
to a miracle, ſuch a wound might be received by Pan- 
darus, either if he ſtooped, or if his enemy took the ad- 
vantage of a riſing ground, by T0 means he might 
not impoſſibly fiand higher, though the other were in a 
charior, This is the ſolution given by the ancient Scho- 
. which is confirmed by the lou neſs of rhe chariots. 
. 361. To guard his iarughter'd friend, Eneas — 
This protect ng the dead body was not only an office 
iety agreeable o the character of Zneas in particular, 
looked upon as a matter of great importance in thoſe 


350 


* 
times. It was believed that the very foul of the de- 
ceaſed ſuffered by the body's remaining deſtitute of the 


rites of ſepulture, as not bei 
waters of Styx. See what 
Achilles in the 23d Liad. 


rg elſe admitted to paſs the 
Patroclus his ghoſt ſays to 


Hec 


now umn pmSvRO»< YT 


. . ao oc ann a 
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Watchful he wheels, protects it ev'ry way, 

As the grim lion ſtalks around his prey. 

O' er the ſall'n trunk his ample ſhield diſplay'd, 365 

He hides the Hero with a mighty ſhade, 

And threats aloud :; the Greets with longing eyes 

Behold at diſtance, but forbear the prize. 

Then fierce Tydides ſtoops ; and from the fields 

Heav'd with vaſt force a rocky fragment wields. 370 

Not two ſtrong men th' enormous weight could raiſe, 

Such men as live in theſe degen'rate days. 
| | He 


Heaec omnis quam cernis, inops, inhumataque tur ha g; 

Por titor il ＋ Charon ;, hi, guns wehirt una. ſi pulli, of 

Nec 1 ipas datur for rendas &  auca fluicnta 

— 2 tare pr ius, quan fedibus a, te- unt, 

Centum errant annos, antique .ac liltof & circum. 
. Ving. An. 6. 


V hoever conſiders this, will not be ſurprized at thoſe 
lorg and obſtinate 222 for the bodies of the 
Heroes, fo frequent in the Jhad. Homer bought it of 
ſuch weight, that he has put this circumſtance of want 
of burial into the ion at the bey inn ing of his 
1 misfortunes hit befel the 

rec * 

V. 371. Not two firong men.) This opinion, of a de- 
generacy of human fs and ſtrength in the proc: e of 
ages, has been very general. Lucretius, lib. 2. 


Joune adeo fr acta g etas, effetague tellus 
1x animalia par va creat, que cuncta creavit 
Secla, deditque ferarum ingentia corpora partu. 


The active life and temperance of the firſt men, before 
their native powers were prejudiced by luxury, may be 
ſuppoſed to have given them this advantage. C-{/us in 
his firſt book obſerves, that Homer mentions no of 
diſeaſes in the old heroic times but what were imme- 
diatelyv inflicted trom heaven, as if their temperance and 
exerciſe preſerved them from all beſides. Virgil imitates 
this paſſage, with a farther allowance of the decay 
in proportion to the diſtance of his time fiom that of 
4 
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He ſwung it round; and gath'ring ſtrength to throw, 
Diſcharg d the pond'rous ruin at the foe. 
Where to the hip th” inſerted thigh unites, 
Full on the bone the pointed marble lights ; 

Thro* both the tendons broke the rugged ſtone, 
And ftripp'd the ſkin, and crack'd the ſolid bone. 
His falling bulk his bending arm ſuſtains ; 380 
Loſt in a dizzy miſt the warrior lies; 

A ſudden cloud comes ſwimming o'er his eyes. 
There the brave chief who mighty numbers ſway'd, 
Oppreſs'd had ſunk to death's eternal ſhade ; 

| But heav'oly Venue, mindful of the love 385 
She bore Aucbiſes in th* [dean grove, 

His danger views with anguiſh and deſpair, 

And guards ker offeering with a mother's care, 
About her much-lov'd fon her arms ſhe throws, 
Her arms whoſe whiteneſs match the falling ſnows. 390 
Screen'd from the foe behiud her ſhining veil, 
The ſwords wave harmlefs, aud the jav'lius fail: 


375 


Humor. For he fays it was an attempt that exceeded 
the ſtrength of tabelue men, inſtead of ravo. 

Sa rum circumſpicit ; ingen 
Vi illad locti bis ſex cervice ſubirent, 
2ualia nunc hommum producit corpora teltus. 
Juvenal has made an agreeable uſe of this thought in 
his fifteenth Satyr. 

Nam gerus hoc vivo jam decreſcelat Homero, 

Terra malas homines nunc educat, argue pufillos. 

V. 391. Scree from the fo» behind her Ain 2 
Homer fays, ſhe ſpread ber veil that it troy by 4 


f. nee againſt the darts. How comes it then afterwards 


to be pierced through, when Ferus * 


=o, NY 2 


Safe 


zzamﬀQ> ng vc d ur rw pw Oo v 


oth Cath ent Let Mt >». 


The raging chief in chace of Yenue flies: 


_ manifeſt the veil was not i 
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Safe thro' the roſhing horſe, and feather'd flight 
Of ſounding ſhafts, ſhe bears him from the fght. 
Remain'd unheedful of his Lord's commands : 
His panting ſteeds, remov'd from out the war, 
He fix'd with ſtraiteu'd traces to the car. 
The heav'nly courſers with the flowing manes : 400 
Theſe in proud triumph to the fleet eonvey'd, 
No longer now a Trojan Lord obey'd. 
That charge to bold Dripylus he gave, 
(Whom moſt he lov'd, as brave men love the brave) 
Then mounting on his car, reſum'd the rein, 405 
And follow'd where Tydides ſwept the plain. 

Mean while, (his conqueſt raviſh'd from his eyes) 


ble, and is ſaid to be 
a defence only as it rendered Zneas inviſible, by be- 
ing interpuſed. This is the obler vation of Eufathins, JM 
nd to be neglected in the J 
tran ron. . F 

2 nn X w- he .] 
Sthene ays M. Dacier] loved » parce 
& vdit la meſme honeur que hr . The 
words in the original are rol pd A Bec auſe 
his mind was equal and conſentaneous to his own. Which 
] ſhould rather tranſlate, with to the character of 
Sthenelrs, that he had the ſame bravery, than the ſame 


wiſdom. For that Stheneles was not remarkable for 


wiſdom, appears from paſſages, and particularly from 
his ſpeech to — Te ihe — = = 
* ſee ä — 1 v. — fee.) W 
. . e YAFINT CRICF ke | enus . e 
have ſeen with 2 takes Paris out of the 
battle in the third book, when his life was in danger 
from Menclaus ; but here when ſhe has a cha 
more importance and nearer concern, ſhe is not able to 
preferve herfelf or her _ from the fury of Diomed. * 
8 The 


— 
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No Goddeſs ſhe commiſſion'd to the field, 

Like Palla: dreadful with her ſable ſhield, 410 
Or fierce Bellona thund”ring at the wall, 

While flames aſcend, and mighty ruins fall ; 

He knew ſoft combats ſuit the tender dame, 

New to the field, 


vourit 
in their intercourſe with men are not ordinarily ſeen, 
when they pleaſe to render themſelves viſible ; 
wherefore Yenus might think herſelf and her ſon ſecure 
from the infolence of this daring mortal; but was in 


this deceived, ignorantꝰ of that faculty, wherew ith 
Eftineuiſh God 


1 


the hero was ed to as well as 

men. 
V. 419. Her ſnowy hand the rating 2 — 
Plutarch in his Jympeffacs. I. 9. tells Lok —— 
at a 


Rhetorician propoſed this far feteh d 
— — of ki 

prion anſwered it ing, On whi ? 
ip wes lame? But Maximus replied, it To a 
caſe: For Demg/thenes left no foundation to 
the one, whereas Homer gives a ſolution of the 
in ſaying that D:omed throwing his 


5H 


: 


L 


i 


5 this Philoſopher) 


hand. 
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From the clear vein a ſtream immortal flow d, 
ö Such ſtream as iſſues from a wounded God ; 


Pure 


a wounded God.] 
which have given 


V. Such fream as iffues 
Thie gn. Hes paſſages in 8 
to that famous cenſure of Tully and Longimus, 
6 That he makes Gods of his heroes, and mortals of his 
CLOSE LA 

i im to 0 2 oras ; one of w 

— Homer from his commonwealth, and the 
other ſaid he was tortured in hell, for fictions of this na- 
ture. — if : due I 1 4 —_—_— 
among beings ſuperior to manki whi e Pa- 
guns and Chriſtians have allowed, theſe fables may be 
ealily accounted for. Wounds inflified on el 
to an- 


bruifing the ſer penb s head, and ſuch meta 
Images, are conſecrated in holy writ, and appli 
ical and incorporeal natures. But in our author's days 
had a notion of Gods that were corporeal, to whom 
aſcribed bodies, though of a more ſubtile kind than 
e of mortals. So in this very piece hef 
them to have blood, but blood of a | or ſuperior na- 
ture. Notwithſtanding the ing cenſures, Milton | 
has not ſcrupled to imitate and a this to _ * 
the Cnriſtian ſyſiem, when Satan is wounded by Mi | 
in his fixth book, v. 327. 

+ Then Satan firſt knew pain, 

* And writh'd him to and fro convolv'd; ſo fore 

* The griding ſword with diſcontinuous wound 

, Paſe'd thro” him ; but th Athereal ſubſtance clos'd, 

Not long diviſible, and from the gaſh 

A fiream of nectarous humour iſſuing flow'd 

8 in, ſuch as celeſtial ſpirits _ bleed—— | 

* Yet ſoon he heal'd, for ſpirits that live throughout, 

Vital in ev'ry part, not as frail man 

In entrails, head or heart, liver or reins, 

* Cannot but by anuihilating die. 


Ariftotle, cap. 26. Art. Port. excuſes Homer for fol- 
L»wing fame and common opinion in his account of the 
Gols, though no way agreeable to truth. The religi 
of thoſe times taught no other notion: of the Deity t 
that the Gods were beings of human forms and paſſione : 


ſo that any but areal Anibropomorphite would * 
ve 


Nc GOP GG e e e 
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Pure Emanation ! uncarrupted flood ; 
Ualike our groſs, diſeas d, terreſtrial blood: 
| | (For 


— that ng 41 ＋ 
nt their religion, warſhi 

of human hape, was much more 
refineg and rational than that of and other na- 
tions, wha adored them in animal or monſtrous forms. 
And certainly Gods of human ſhape cannot juſtly be 
eſteemed or deſcribed otherwiſe, than as a celeſtial race, 
ſuperior only to mortal men by greater abilities and a 


more 
however to 


Gods fro 


human 


prenda ſunt, 
tis cor por erit eadem 
mini, — , curfus, accubatio, inclinatio, /cſfio, com- 
pre ad extremum etiam fſermo & ora. Nam 


the doctrine of 
Jered as poetry, no way ſhocking. Vet our Author, 
if he had foreſeen ſome objeRion, has very artfully in- 

a juſtification of this bold firoke, in the ſpeech 
foon after makes to Fenus. For as it was natural 
comfort her daughter, by putting her in mind that 

other Deities had received as ill treatment from 


&c. 
ter 
For he makes the immortality of the Gods to depend 
upon the i ible nature of the nutriment by which 


they are ſuſtained; as the mortality of men „ 
from 


22e „5 


1 . ß 


* 


r 9 


, 
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(For not the bread of man their life ſuſtains, 425 

Nor wine's inflaming juice ſupplies their veins. ) 

With tender ſhrieks the Goddeſs fill'd the place, 

Him Phebus took: He caſts a cloud around 

The fainting chief, and wards the mortal wound. 430 
Then with a voice that ſhook the vaulted ſkies, 

The King inſults the Goddeſs as ſhe flics. | 


Il with Fove's daughter bloody fights agree, 
The field of combat is no ſcene for thee: 


Go, let thy own ſoft ſex employ thy care, 435 
Go lull the coward, or delude the fair. 

Taught by this ftiroke, renounce the war's alarms, 
And learn to tremble at the name of arms. 
Tydides thus. The Goddeſs, ſeiz'd with dread, 
Confus d, diſtracted, from the conflict fled. 440 
To aid her, ſwift the winged Iris flew, 

Wrapt in a miſt above the warring crew. 

The Queen of Love with faded charms ſhe found, 
Pale was her check, and livid look'd the wound. 
To Mar:, who ſate remote, they bent their way; 445 


Far on the left, with clouds involy'd, he lay; 


Befide him flood his lance, diſtainꝰd with gore, 

And, rein'd with gold, his foaming ſteeds before. 
Low at his knee, ſhe begg'd, with ſtreaming eyes, 
Her brother's car to mount the diſtant ſkies, 450 
| And 


— 1 1 are made 
and by on cy are nouriſhed. We have ſeveral 
inſtances in him from whence this may be inferred, as 
when Diomed queſtions Glaucus if he be a God or a 
mortal, he adds, One who is ſuftaine7by the fruits of 
the earth, Lib. 6. v. 175. 


V. 44% 
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And ſhew'd the wound by fierce Tydides given, 

A mortal man who dares encounter heav'n. 

Stern Marr attentive hears the Queen complain, 

And to her hand commits the golden rein : 

She mounts the ſeat, oppreſs'd with filent woe, 455 

Driv'a by the Goddeſs of the painted bow. 

The laſh reſounds, the rapid chariot flies, 

And in a moment ſcales the lofty ſkies. | 

There ſtopp'd the car, and there the courſers flood, 

Fed by fair /ris with ambrofial food. 460 

Before her mother, Love's bright Queen appears, 

O'erwhelm'd with anguiſh, and diffoly'd'in tears; 

She rais'd her in her arms, beheld her bleed, 

And aſk'd what God had wrought this guilty deed ? 
Then the ; this inſult from no God I found, 465 

An impious mortal gave the daring wound! 

Behold the deed of haughty Diomed / 

"Twas in the ſon's defence the mother bled. 

The war with Troy no more the Grecians wage; 
But with the Gods (th' immortal Gods) engage. 470 
Dione then. Thy wrongs with patience bear, 

And ſhare thoſe griefs inferior pow'rs mult ſhare ; 
E * . wel wag 2 an over 
occaſioned b 


fight the want of a competent knowledge: 
== (without which na man can tolerably = 


this author} for the cuſtom of praying on the 


knees was unknown to the Greeks, and in uſe only 


r 
» $72. are tf fs rs 

own { The word inferior 1 24454 y the tranſlator, to 
the diſtintion Homer makes between the Divinity 
irſelf, which he repreſents impaſlible, and the ſubordi- 
uate celeſtial beings or ſpirits. 


Unnumber'd 


? 
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Unnumber'd woes mankind from us fuſtain, | 
And men with woes afflit the Gods again. 

The mighty Mars in mortal fetters bound, 475 
And lodg'd in brazen dungeons under ground, 


Full thirteen moons impriſon'd roar'd in vain ; 


Otus and Ephialtes held the chain : 
Perhaps had periſh'd, had not Hermes” care 

Reſtor d the groaning God to upper air. 480 
Great Funo's ſelf -has borne her weight of pain, 

Th' immortal partner of the heav*nly reign ; 
Amphitryon's ſon infix'd the deadly dart, 

And filPd with anguiſh her immortal heart. 

F'en helPs grim King Acids pow'r conſeſt, 485 
The ſhaft found entrance in his iron breaft, 


v. 415. The mighty Mars, Se.] Homer in theſe 
fables, as many otber occaſions, makes a great ſhow 
of his theological learning, which- was the manner of 


all the Creeks whe had travelled into Fg. Thoſe 


who would ſee theſe allegories ined at large, may 
conſult Euflathins on this place. Virgil ſpeaks much in 
the ſame figure, when he deſcribes the happy peace 
with which 4ugu/fus had bleſt the world: 


Poft tergum nodis, fremit horridus ore cruento. 


V. Per hat per d.] Some of Homer's cen - 
* . 7055 1 that the Poet re- 
preſents his Gods ſubject to death; when nothing but 


great mi is here deſcribed. It is a common way of 
-”n to uſe perditzon and deſtruction for misfortune. 
lan of ſcripture calls eternal puniſhment pe- 

ble paſſage to 


ri/hing ever gh: There is a 

is purpoſe in Tacitus, An. 6. which very livelily re- 
preſents the miſerable ſlate of a diĩſtracted It is 
the beginning of a Letter from Tiberius to Senate : 
Weid ſcribam vobis P. C. aut quomodo ſcribam, aut qui4 


omnino non ſcribam hoc tempare, Dii me Deague pejus 


perdant guam perire guotidie ſentio, fi ſcio. 


To 
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To Fove's high palace for a cure he fled, 
Pierc'd in his own dominions of the dead ; 
Where Pen, ſprinkling heav'nly balm around, 


Aſſuagꝰ d the glowiag pangs, and clos'd the wound. 490 | 


Raſh impious man l to flain the bleſt abodes, 

And drench his arrows in the blood of Gods 

But thou (tho? Palla urg d thy frantĩe deed) 

| Whoſe ſpear ill-fated makes a Goddeſs bleed, 
Know thou, whoe'er with heav'nly pow'r contends, 49 5 

Short is his date, and ſoon his glory ends; 

From fields of death when late he ſhall retire, 

No infant on his knees ſhall call him Sire. 

Strong as thou art, ſome God may yet be found, 

To ſtretch thee pale and gaſping on the ground ; 500 

Thy 


V. 498. No infant on his knees all call him Sire.) 
This is Homer's manner of ſoetelling that he ſhall po- 
riſh unfortunately in battle. which is infinitely a more 
artful way of conveying that thoug 
He does not ſimply ſay, he ſhall never return 
om the war, but intimates as much by deſcribing the 
loſs of the moſt ſenſible and affecting pleafure that a 
warrior can receive — poles por — -y 1 —— ia 
the 2 at the en this ſpeec the hero's 
death, by reprefenting it in a dieam of his wife's. There 
are many fine ſtrokes of this kind in the prophetical 
parts of the Ola Leſtament. Nothing is more natural 
than Dione's — thoſe images of revenge upon 
Diomed, the hope of which vengeance was fo proper a 
| es ts Pow. Ke] Firgit bas tak 
« Soo. To firreich 1 le, &e ] Firgt taken 
notice of this threatening denunciation of vengeance, 
though fulfilled in a different manner, where Dio med 
in his anſwer to the Embaſſador of King Letinus enu- 
merates his misfortunes, and imputes the cauſe of them 


to this impious attempt upon Venus. Aneid. lib. 11. 


Iwvidiffſe Deos patriis ut redlitus oris 
ES Re iis Calydona widerem ? 


Neu nc 


3d > >T7 584 323 


hr thau by a direct en- 
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Thy diſtant wife, Egialł the fair, 
Starting from ſleep with a diſtracted air, 


' Shall rouſe thy flaves, and her loſt Lord deplore, 


The brare, the great, the glorious, now no more ! 
This faid, ſhe wip'd from Venus wounded palm 505 
The ſacred [chor, and infus'd the balm. 

Juno and Pallas with a ſmile ſurvey d, 

And thus to Fove began the blue-ey'd maid. 
Permit thy daughter, gracious Jove / to tell 
How this miſchance the Cyprian Queen befel. 510 

As late ſhe try'd with paſſion to inflame 

The tender boſom of a Grecian dame, 
Allur'd the fair with moving thoughts of joy, 

To quit her country for ſome youth of Troy ; 

The claſping Zone, with golden buckles bound, 515 


Nunc etiam horibili vifu portenta ſequientrr : 
Ee focii amiſi petier uni aguora pennis : 
Fluminiduſgquo vagantur aves (hou dira meorum 
Swpplicia ! & ſerputos lacr yrs wocrbus implont, 
Her ale? ex lo miki jam [peranda fuerrrt 
Tempore, cum ferrn cal:;ffia corpora demens 
Appetii, & Feneris wiolavi vulnere d:xtram. 


V. co1. ant wife.) The Poet ſeems here to 
3 225 ſex at the expence of truth, by 
concealing the character of Zgiale, whom he has de- 
fcribed with the diſpoſition of a faithful wife ; though 
the hiſtory of thuſe times repreſents her as an abandon- 
ed proſtitute, who gave up her own p-rſon and her 
huſbind's eroan to her lover. So that Diame at his 
return from Trqy, when he expected to be rec*ived with 
all the tenderneſs of a loving ſpouſe, found his bed and 
throne poſſeſſed by an aduiterer, was forced to fly his 
country, and ſeek refuge and ſubſiſtence in foreign 
lands. "Thus the offended Goddefs executed her venge- 
ance by the proper eſſects cf her own power, by involv. 
ing the hero in a ſeries of misfortunes proceeding from 
the incontinence of his wife, 

The 


7 
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The Sire of Gods and men ſuperior ſnil'd, 
And, calling Yenus, thus addreft his child. 


B. Y. 


Not 


V. 517 The Sire of Gods and men ſuperior ſmiÞd. 
Oue n ay obſe rv. Dk and decency 2 
conſtantly grove on thi: occaſion: Frpiter only ſmiles, 
the other s laugh out. Thit une vo enemy 
to m irth may appear from ſeveral places of his poem ; 
which, ſoſerious as it is, i- 4 with many gaie- 
ties, indeed more than he has folloned in by the 
ſucceeding Epic poets. Milton, who was perhaps fonder 
of him than the reſt, has given moſt into the ludicrous ; 
of „ hich hi Par adi/e of 9006 in the third book, ano his 

Jefting angels m the txth, are extrordina:y inſtances. 

pon the confuſion of Babel, he fats there was great 

laughter in keaven: a+ Hymer calls the laughter of the. 

Gods in the firſt book zoftole; yiawy, an imextingu;/bable 
laugh : But the icripture might perhaps — the 
Egli Poet, which ſays, The Lord hall laugh them to 

ſcorn, and the like. Plato is very angry at Homer for 
making the Leities laugh, as a high indecency and of- 
fence io gravity, He fave the in our Autheg re- 

— magiſtrates and perſons in authority, and are 

ſigned a: examples of ſuch: On this ſuppoſition, he 

blames him for propoſing immoderate laughter as a 
—_ decent in great _ forgot to 20. a — in 

r t the epither, next inguz » is not 
to taken li:erall for diffolute or — mirth, 
but was only a phraſe of that time to fign.fy cheerful- 
neſs and ſeaſonable gaiety z in the ſame manner as we 
now lay, is die with laughter, without being underſtood 
to be in danger of dying with it. I he place, time and 
occaſion were all agreeabie to mirth: It was at a ban- 
quet ; and Nato himſelf relates ſeveral things that vaſt 
at the banquet of Aga lion, which had not been either 


decent or rational at any other ſeaſon, The ſame may 


be ſaid of the preſent paſſage: raillery could never be 
more 1 when two of the _— ſex had an 
opportuni triumphing over arot whom they 
hated. Homer nm herſelf not able, even in 
the preſence of Jupiter, to reſiſt the temptation. She 
breaks into a ludicrous ſpeech, and the ſupreme being 
himſelf vouchſafes a ſmile at it. But this (as Euffa- 
thius remarks) is not introduced without judgment and 

ecaution. For we ſee he makes M:nerta firſt beg 

vupiter's permiſſion for this piece of freedom, Pe _ 
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Not theſe, O daughter, are thy proper cares, 


Thee milder arts befit, and ſofter wars; 520 


To Mars and Palla: leave the deeds of arms. 


Thus they in heav'n : While on the plain below 
The fierce Tydides charg'd his Darden foe, — 
Fluſh'd with celeſtial blood purſu'd his way, 525 
And fearleſs dar'd the threat*ning God of day; 
Already in his hopes he ſaw him kill'd, 

Tho? ſereen d behind Apello's mighty ſhield. - 
Thrice ruſhing furious at the chief he ſtrook; 
His blazing buckler thrice Apollo ſhook ; 330 
He try'd the fourth: when breaking from the cloud, 

O ſon of Tydeus, ceaſe ! be wile, and ſee 

How vaſt the difPrence of the Gods and thee ; 


' Diſtance immenſe ! between the pow'rs that ſhine 535 


And mortal man ! a wretch of humble birth, 

A ſhort-liv'd reptile in the duſt of earth. 

So ſpoke the God who darts celeſtial fires ; 
He dreads his fury, and ſome ſteps retires. 540 
Then 


thy daughter, gracious Jove: in which he aſks the reader s 
leave to enliven his narration with this piece of gaiety.* 

V. 540. He drears his fury, and ſome flops retires.] 
Diomc. i fill maintains his intrepid er 3 he retires 
but a fep or tus even from Apollo, Ihe conduct cf 
Homer is remarkably juſt and rational here. He gives 
Diomed no ſort of advantage over Apollo, becauſe he 
would not feign what was intirely incredible, and «hat 
no allegory could juſtify. He wounds Jenus nd Mas g, 
as it is morally pofhble to overcome the irreguiar paſ- 
fions which are repreſented by thoſe Deities. But it is 
impoſſible to v:nquiſh Apollo, in whatfoever capacity he 
is conlideced, either as the Sun or as Difiny: One may 
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Then Phebus bore the chief of Nun race 
To Troy's high fane, and to his holy place; 
Latena there and Phebe heal'd the wound, 
With vigour arm'd him, and with glory crown'd. 
This done, the patron of the filver bow 545 
A phantom rais'd, the fame in ſhape and ſhow 
With great Zneas ; ſuch the form he bore, 
And ſuch in fight the radiant arms he wore. 


Around the ſpectre bloody wars are wag'd, | 
And Greece and Troy with claſhing ſhields engag d. 5 50 
Mean-time on Jhon's tow'r Apollo ſtood, 
And calling Mars, thus urg'd the raging God. 


ſhcot at the fun, but not hurt him; and one may ſtrive 
againſt _—_ t not ſur mount it, Ar 
IV. . A phantom rarn'd.] The ficſion of a God's 
ing ng inſtead of the hero, to delude the 
enemy and continue the gement, means no more 
— the 72 — — in the battle. — * 
language nic a marvellous 
tion to a plain and imple truth, the recital whereof 
would be cold and unaffeting. Thus Minervas guid- 
ing a javelin, ſignifies only that it was thrown with art 
and dexterity; Mars —, upon him the ſh pe of 
Acamas, that the courage of Acumas excited him to do 
ſo, and in like manner of the reſt. The preſent paſſage 
i- copied by Virgil in the tenth Æneid, where the ſpeftre 
© unn or the Air, as it is here 


f Zneas is raiſed by F by 
Apollo or the Sun; equally proper to be employ 
in forming an apparition. Whoever will compare the 
two authors on this ſutjeR, will ot ſerve with what ad- 
mirable art, and what exquiſite ornaments, the lat er 
has improved and be:utifiea his original. Scaliger, in 
comparing theſe places, has abſurdly cenſured the phan- 
tom of Hamer for its inaGivity; whereas it was only 
formed to repreſent the hero lying on the ground, with- 
out any appearance of life or motion. Spencer in the 
eighth canto of the third book ſeems to have improved 
this imagination, in the creation of his lalſe Florimel, 
who performs all the functions of hfe, and gives occc- 
fion for many adventures. . 
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Stern pow'r of arms, by whom the mighty fall, 
Who bathe in blood, and ſhake th* embattel'd. wall! 
Riſe in thy wrath! to hell's abhorr'd abodes. 555 
Diſpatch yoo? Greeb, and vindicate the Gods. 

Firſt roſy Yenus felt his brutal rage ; 

Me next he charg'd, and dares all heav'n engage. 

The wretch would brave high heay'n's immortal fire, 

His triple thunder, and his bolts of fire. 560 
The god of battle iſſues on the plain, 

Stirs all the ranks, and fires the Trojas train: 

In form like Acamas, the Thracian guide, 

Enrag'd, to Trey: retiring chiefs he cry'd : 

How long, ye ſons of Priam ! will ye fly, 

And unreveng'd, ſee Priam's people die? 

Still unreſiſted ſhall the foes deſtroy, 


565 


| And ſtreteh the ſlaughter to the gates of Trey? 


Lo! brave Eucas links beneath his wound, 

Not god-like Hector more in arms renown'd: 570 

Haſte all, and take the gen'rous warrior's part. 

He ſaid; new courage ſwell'd each hero's beart. 

Sarpedon firſt his ardent ſoul expreſs'd, 

And, turn'd to Hector, theſe bold words addreſs'd. 
Say, Chief, is all thy ancient valour loſt, 575 

Where are thy threats, and where thy glorious boaſt, 

That 


v. 575. The ſpeech of Sarpedon to HeQtor.] It will be 
hard 5 dad a ſpeech more warm and 1rd than this 
of Sarpedon, or which comprehend+ o much in ſo few 


words, Nothing cuuld be fo artfully thought upon to 


ique Hoctar who was ſo jealous of his country's glory, 
on to tell him he had — conceived too t a 
nor ĩon of the Trojan valour ; and to exal! the auxiliaries 
above his count: menu. The deſcription Sa. pedon gives 
of the little concern or intereſt himſelf had in the war, 


in oppolition to the neceſſity and immineut 3 
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That propt alone by Priam's race ſhould ſtand 

' Troy's ſacred walls, nor need a foreign hand? 
Now, now thy country calls her wanted friends, 
And the proud vaunt in juſt deriſion ends. 580 
Remote they ſtand, while alien troops engage, 
Like trembling hounds before the lion's rage. 
Far diſtant hence I held my wide command, 
Where foaming Xanthus laves the Lycian land, 
With ample wealth (the wiſh of mortals) bleſt 585 
A beauteous wife, and infant at her breaſt; 

With thoſe I left whatever dear could be; 

Greece, if ſhe conquers, nothing wins from me. 

Yet firſt in fight my Zycian bands I chear, 

And long to meet this mighty man ye fear. 590 
Haſte, warrior, haſte ! preſerve thy threaten'd late ; 
Or one vaſt burſt of all-involving fate 


Full o'er your tow'rs ſhall fall, and ſweep away 595 
Sons, fires and wives, an undiflinguiſh'd prey. 

Rouze all thy Trojans, urge thy aids to fight ; 
Theſe claim thy thoughts by day, thy watch by night: 
With force inceſſant the brave Greeks oppoſe ; 

Such cares thy friends deſerve, and ſuch thy foes. 600 

Stung to the heart the gen'rous Fedor hears, 

But juſt 3 


the Trojans, greatly ſtrengthens this preference, and 

the — very home upon their honour. In the _— 
part, wh-ch preſeribes Hector his duty, there is a parti- 
cular reprimand, m telling him how much it oves 
him to animate and encourage the auxiliaries ; for —_ 
10 ſay in other words, you ſhould exhort them, and 
they are ſoiced on the contrary to exhort you. 


From 
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From his proud car the Priace impetuous ſprings ; 
On earth he leaps; his brazen armour rings. 


Two ſhining ſpears are brandiſh'd in his hands; 605 
Thus arm'd, he animates his drooping bands, 


And wakes anew the dying flames of fight. = 

They turn, they ſtand. The Greek: their fury dare, 

Condenſe their pow ra, and wait the growing war. 610 
As when, on Ceres? facred floor, the ſwain 

Spreads the wide fan to clear the golden grain; 

And the light chaff, before the breezes borne, 

Aſcends in clouds from off the heapy corn ; 

The grey duſt, rifing with collected winds, 615 

Drives o'er the barn, and whitens all the hinds. 

So white with duſt the Grecian hoſt appears, 

From trampling ſteeds, and thund”ring charioteers. 

The duſky clouds from labour d earth ariſe, 

And roll in ſmoaking volumes to the ſkiess 620 


. Mars hovers o'er them with his fable ſhield, 


And adds new horrors to the darken'd field; 
Pleas'd with his charge, and ardent to fulfil 

In Troy's defence Apollo*s heav'nly will: 

Soon as from fight the blue-ey'd maid retires, 625 
Each Trojan boſom with new warmth he fires. 

And now the God, from forth his facred fane, 
Produc'd Zneas to the ſhouting train; 


v. 511. Ceres ſacred bar.] Homer calls the 
floor ſacred (ſays Fyftathins,) no! only as it was conſe- 
crated to Ceres, but in regard of its great uſe and ad- 
vantage to human kind; in which ſenſe alſo he f. 
ly gives the tame epithet to cities, &. This fimile is of 
an exquiſite . 


Alive 
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Alive, unharm'd, with all his peers around, 


Ere& he ſtood, and vig'rous from his wound: 630 


Enquiries none they made; the dreadful day 
No pauſe of wordz admits, no dull delay ; 
Fierce Diſcord ſtorms, Apallo loud exclaims, 
Fame calls, Mars thunders, and the field*s in flames. 


And great Ulyſſes bath'd in hoſtile blood. 
Embody'd, clos'd, the labꝰ ring Grecias train 
The fierceſt ſhock of charging hoſts ſuſtain ; 
Unmov'd and filent, the whole war they wait, 
Serenely dreadful, and as fix'd as fate. 640 
So when thꝰ embattled clouds in dark array 


When 
V. 64. So when ti embattled clouds:) This fimile 
contains as proper.a compariſon, and as fine a — 
of nature, as any in Homer : However it is to be feared, 
the beauty and propriety of it will not be very obvious 
to many * —4 — the 2 of a natu- 
ral appearance which they have not an opportuni 
to —— and which can be obſerved only in a — 
tainous country. It ha frequently in very calm 
weather, that the atmoſphere is charged with thick va- 
„ whoſe gravi'y is ſuch that they neither riſe nor 
all, but remain poized in the air at a certain height, 
where they continue frequently for ſeveral days toge- 
ther, In a plain country this occafions no other viſible 
appearance, but of an uniform clouded ſky ; but in a 
hilly region theſe „ 1＋ are to be ſeen covering the 
tops, and firetched a g the fides, of the mountains; 
the clouded parts above beivg terminated and diſtin- 
guiſhed from he clear parts below by a firait line run- 
ning parallel to the horizon, as far as the mountains ex- 
— The whole compaſs of nature cannot afford a 


nobler and more exact repreſentation of a numercus 
army, drawn up in line of battle, and exp*Ring the 


charge. I be long extended even front, the cloſeneſs of 
the ranks, the firmneſs, order, and ſilence of the whole, 
are all drawn with great reſemblance in this one com- 

pariſon. 
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The low -· hung vapours, motionleſs and ſtill, 645 
Reſt on the ſummits of the ſhaded hill ; 


Till the maſs ſcatters as the winds arĩſe. 


Diſpere d and broken thro? the ruffled ſkies. 

Nor was the Gen'ral wanting to his train, 

From troop to troop he toils thro? all the plain. 650 
Ye Greeks, be men! the charge of battle bear ; 
Your brave aſſociates, and yourſelves revere ! 


rifon. The Poet adds, that this appearance is while 
— and other boiſterous winds, which diſperſe and 
break the clouds, are laid aſleep. This is as exaQt as it is 
ical ; for when the winds ariſe, this regular order is. 
diſſolved. This circumſtance is added to the de- 
ſcription, as an ominous anticipation of the flight and 
iſhpati--n of the Greeks, which ſoon enſued when Mars 
and Her broke in upon hem. 
V. 651. Ye Greeks, be men, &e ] If Homer, in the 
ſ of the Iliad, 'ays all that could be faid 
by eloquence, in the ſhorter he ſays all that can be ſaid 


with judgment. Whitever ſome few modern Critics 


have thought, it will be found upon refleSion, that the 
length or brevity of his ſpeeches is determined as the 
occaſions either allow leifure or demand haſte. This 
conciſe oration of Agamemnon is a meſter piece in the 
IL aconic way. The exigence required he ſhwld fay 
ſonething very powerful, and no time was to be loſt. 
He thereto'e warms the brave and the timorous by one 
and the ſame exhortation, which at once mov-s by the 
love of glory, and the fear of death. It is ſhort and 


full. like that of the brave Scotch General under E- 


tavis, who, upon fight of he enemy, ſaid only this x 
2 thoſe lads ? Either fell them, or they Il ſeil a. 
. 652. Your brave affocrates, and yourſcives revere.} 
This exhortation of Ag amemnon is corre ſpon- tent 
to the wiſe ſcheme of Nor iu the ſecond book: where 
he adviſed io rank the ſoldiers of the ſame nation tose- 
ther, that being known to each other, all might be in. 
cited either by a generous emulation or a decent thame. 
Spondanus. . | ; 


Vor. II. , C | Loet 
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And catch from breaſt to breaſt the noble fire ! 
On valour's ſide the odds of combat lie, 655 
The brave live glorious, or lamented die ; 

The wretch who trembles in the field of fame, 
Meets death, and, worſe than death, eternal ſhame. 
Theſe words he ſeconds with his flying lance, 

To meet whoſe point was ſtrong Deicoon's chance; 660 
Zan friend, and in his native place 

Honour'd and lov'd like Priam's royal race : 

Long had he fought the foremoſt in the field ; 

But now the monarebꝰs lance tranſpierc'd his ſhield, 


| - His thicld too weak the furious dart to ly, 606g 


Thro his broad belt the weapon fore'd its way ; 
The grizly wound diſmiſe'd his ſoul to hell, 
His arms around him rattled as he fell. 


In duſt Orfilechus and Crethon laid, 670 

Whoſe fire Dial, wealthy, brave and great, 
In well-built Phere held his lofty ſeat : 

Sprung from Alpheus, plenteous ſtream, that yields 

Encreaſe of harveſts to the Pylan fields: 

He got Orfilechus, Diicleus he, | 675 


And theſe deſcended in the third degree. 

Too early expert in the martial toil, 

In fable ſhips they left their native ſoil, 

T' avenge Atrides : Now, untimely flain, 

They fell with glory on the Phrygiaz plain. 680 
So two young mountain lious, nurs'd with blood 

In deep receſſes of the gloomy wood, 

Ruſh fearleſs to the plains, and uncontroul'd 
Depopulate the ſtalls and waſte the fold; 
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Tin pierc'd at diflance from their native den, 685 
O'erpower'd they fall beneath the force of men. 
Proſtrate on earth their beanteous bodies lay, 


Like mountain firs, as tall and iraight as they, 


Lifts his bright lance, and at the victor flies; 690 
Mars urg d him on; yet, ruthleſs in his hate, 
The God but urg'd him to provoke his fate. 
He thus advancing, Neffer's valiant fon | 
Shakes for his danger, and neglects his own ; 


Struck with the thought, ſhould Helen's lord be flain, 


And all his country's glorious labpurs vain. 696 
Already met the threat*ning heroes ſtand ; "OP" 
The ſpears already tremble in their hand; 

In ruſh'd Anztilochus, his aid to bring, 

And fall or conquer by the Spartan King. 700 


V. 691. Mars urg d lim on.] This is another inſtance, 
to what has been in general obſerved in the diſcourſe 
on the battles of Hamer, of his artful manner of mak ing 
us meaſure one hero by another. We have here an ex- 
act ſcale of the valour of eas and of Menelaus ; how 


much the former outweighs the latter, appears by what 
is ſaid of Mars in theſe lines, and by the neceſſity of 


Antihbehus's offilting Aenelars : as afterwards what 
overbalance that aſſiſtance give him, by c re- 
treating from them both. How * nicely are theſe 
degrees marked on either band! This knoxl-dge of 
the difference which nature itſelf ſrt: between one an 1 


another,. makes our Author neither blame theſe two 


heroes, for going againſt one, who was ſuperior to each 
of them in ſtrength ; nor. that one, fur retiring from 
bo h. when their conjin:Htion made them an overmatch 
to him. There is. great juigment in all this. 

V. 696. And all lis coantry's glo: ious lakours wain.] 
For (as Agamemnon ſaid in the fourth book upon Mcne- 
l:us's being-wounded) if he were flain, the war would 


their country. Spondar:ts. 
; C 2 Theſe 


de at an end, and the Greeks think only of returning to 
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Theſe ſcen, the Dardan backward turn'd bis courſe, 
Brave as he was, and ſhunn'd unequal force. | 
| The breathleſs bodies to the Greeks they drew ; 
Then mix in combat, and their toils renew. 
Fut Pylemencs, great in battle, bled, 

Who ſheath'd in braſs the Paphlagonians led. 
Atrides mark'd him, where {ubline he ſtood ; 
Fix'd in his throat, the javelin drank his blood. 
The faithful Mydon, as be turn'd from fight | 
His flying courſers, ſunk to endleſs night: 70 
A broken rock by Neffor's fon was thrown; 
His bended arm receiv'd the falling ſtone, 
Froe: his numb'd hand the iv'ry ſtudded reins, 2 
Dropt inthe duſt, are trail'd along the plains : 
Mean-while his temples feel a deadly wound; 715 
He groans in death, and pond” rous ſinks to ground: 
Deep drove his helmet in the ſands, and there 
The head ſtood fix'd, the quiv'ring legs in air: 
Till trampled flat beneath the courſers feet 
The youthful victor mounts his empty ſect, 720 
And bears the prize ia triumph to the fleet. 
| Great Hedfor ſaw, and raging at the view 
Pours on the Greeks : The Trojan troops purſue : 
He fires his hoſt with animating cries, 
And brings along the Furies of the ſkies : 725 
Mars, ftern defiroyer! and Bellona dread, ] 
Flame inthe front, and thunder at their head, 

' r ce.] “ I 

—— ese? Wa 28 1 hs 
introduced into the battle, whe'e Mars and Blond are 
his atrenda* ts? The retreat of Dinmed is no leſs beau- 
tiful ; Minerva had remov'd the miſt froru his eyes, and 
be immediately difcorers Mars aſſiſting He&or. His 


ſu* prize on. this occahion is finely imaged by that of the 
tiaveller on the ludden fight of the. river, g 
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His maſſy ſpear with matchleſs fury ſent, 
Thro' Amphins* belt and heaving belly went: 
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This ſwells the tumult, and the rage of fight ; 
That ſhakes a ſpear that caſts a dreadful light ; | 
Where Hefor march'd, the God of battles ſhin'd, 730 
Now ſtorm'd before him, and now raged behind. 

T ydides paas'd amidſt his full career ; 
Then firſt the Hero's manly breaſt knew fear. 
As when ſome ſimple ſwain his cot forſakes, | 
And wide thro? fens an unknown journey takes, 735 
If chance a ſwelling brook his paſſage ſtay, 
And foam impervious croſs the wand*rer's way, 
Confug'd be ſtops, a lergth of country paſt, 
Eyes the rough waves, and tir d, returns at laſt, 
Amas d no leſs the great Tydides landes 740 
He ſtay'd, and turning, thus addreſs'd his bands: 

No wonder, Greeks ! that all to Hefor yield. 
Secure of fav'ring Gods, he takes the field 
His ſtrokes they ſecond, and avert our ſpears : 
Behold where Mars, in mortal arms, appears! 745 
Retire then, warriors, but ſedate and flow ;- ' 
Retire, but with your faces to the foe. 
Truſt not too much your unavailing might ; 

"Tis not with Troy, but with the Gods ye fight. 

Mow ninr the Grate the Tank bouteions drew 750 
And firſt two Leaders valiant He&or flew, 

His force Anchialus and Mnefthes found, 
In ev'ry art of glorious war renown'd ; 


In the ſame car the chiefs to combat ride, 


And fought united, and united dy'd, 755 


Struck at the fight, the mighty iar glows 


With thirſt of vengeance, and aſſaults the foes. 


C3 Amphinus 
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Anpbiur Apaſus happy ſoil poſſeſs'd, 760 
With herds abounding, and with treaſure bleſs'd ; 
But Fate refiſtleſs from his country led 
The chief, to periſh at his people's head. 
And fierce, to ſeize it, conqu ring Ajax ſprung : 765 
Around his head an iron tempeſt rain d 
A wood of ſpears his ample ſhicld ſuſtain'd ; 
Beneath one foot the yet-warm corple he preſt, 
And drew his jav lin from the bleeding breaſt ; 
He could no more; the ſhow'ring darts deny'd 770 
ro ſpoil his glitring arme, and plumy pride. 
Now foes on foes came pouring on the fields, 
With briſtling lancea, and compacted ſhields ; 
Till is the ſteely circle ſtraiten'd round, 
Forc'd he gives way, and ſternly quits the ground. 775 
Urg'd by the force of unreſiſted fate,- 
Burns with defire Sarpedon's ftrength to prove 
Alcides' offspring meets the ſon of ove. 
Sheath'd inbrightarms each adverſe chief came on, 780 
Fove's great deſcendant, and his greater ſon. 
Prepar'd for combat, ere the lance he toſt, 
The daring Rhodian vents his baughty boaſt. 

What brings this Lycias counſellor ſo far, 


To tremble at our arms, not mix in war: 785 | 


V. What bri this Lycian counſellor /o far. 
There ich — 1 — — 
u in this place Acne BGA Lycian Counſellor, 
Fer cid 2 oratory than war; 2 the — 

a 


(if we may gueſs from his character in 
able for his ſpeeches. This i» ri 
Spondanus, though not taken notice 


tl 
by M. 


remart- 
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peopie who had long been in peace, and probably - 
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Know thy vain ſelf, nor let their flatt'ry move, 
. Who ſtyle thee ſon of cloud-compelling Fove. 
How far unlike thoſe Chiefs of race divine, 
How valt the difference of their deeds aud thine ? 
Jove got ſuch heroes as my Sire, whoſe foul 790 
No fear could daunt, nor earth, nor hell controul. 
Troy felt bis arm, and yon” proud ramparts ſtand 
Rais'd on the ruins of his vengeful hand : 
With fix ſmall ſhips, and but a flender train, 
He left the town a wide deſerted plain. 795 
But what art thou? who decdleſs look*ſ around, 
While unreveng'd thy Lycians bite the ground: 
Small aid to Troy thy feeble force can be, 
But wert thou greater, thou muſt yield tome. 
Pierc'd by my ſpear to endleſs darkneſs go! 800 
I make this prefent to the ſhades below. 
The ſon of Hercules, the Rhodian guide, 
Thus haughty ſpoke. "The Lycies King reply'd. 
Thy Sire, O Prince! o*erturn'd the Trojon ftate, 
Whoſe perjur'd Mooarch well deſery'd his fate; 805 
Thoſe heav*nly ſteeds the Hero ſought ſo far, 
Falſe he detain'd, the juſt reward of war: 
Nor ſo content, the gen'rous Chief defy'd, 
With baſe reproaches and unmanly pride. 


's anſwer to Tlepolennes =" y =. 2 
| remember has ene He tells him 


C4 Laomedon 


TE” 
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But you, unworthy the high race you boaſt, 810 
Shall raiſe my glory when thy own is loſt : 

Now meet thy fate, and, by Serpeden ſlain, 

Add one more ghoſt to Pues gloomy reign. 

He faid : both jaw ins at an inſtant flew: | 
Both firuck, both wounced, but Sarpeden's flew : 815 
Full in the boaſter's neck the weapon ſtood, 
Transfix'd his throat, and drank the vital bood : 

The ſoul diſdainful ſecks the caves of night, 
And his ſeal'd eyes for ever loſe the light. 

Yet not in vain, Tiepolemusr, was thrown $820 
Thy angry lance ; which picrcing to the bone 
Sarpeden's thigh, had robb'd the Chief of breath; 
But Jove was preſent, and forbad the death. 
Dorne from the conflict by his Zycian throng, 
The wounded Hero dragg'd the lanee along. 825 
(His friends, each buſy'd in his ſev'ral part, 

'Thro? haſte, or danger, had not drawn the dart.) 
The Greeks with lain Tiepolemus retir'd; 
Whoſe fall N view'd, with fury fir'd ; 

Doubtful if Jou great ſon he ſhould purſue, 830 
Or pour his vengeance on the Lycian crew. 

But heav'n and fate the firſt defign witbſtand, 
Northis great death muſt grace Ulyſſes? hand. 
Minerva drives him on the Lycian train ; 


Alaftor, Chromius, Halius, ſtrow d the plain, 335 


Alcander, Prytanis, Noemon fell, 
And numbers more his ſword had ſent to hell: 


Lacmedon deſerved his misfortune, not only for his per- 
fidy, bur for injuring a brave man with 4 oa 
ſcandalous reproaches: alluding to thoſe which | 


. 
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But Hector ſaw; and furious at the fight, 

Ruſh'd terrible amidit the ranks of fight 

With joy Sarpedon view'd the wiſh'd relief, 840 

And faint, lamenting, thus implor'd the Chief. 
Oh! ſuffer not the ſoe to bear away 

My helpleſs corpſe, an unaſſiſted prey. 

Tf I, unbleſt, muſt ſee my ſon no more, | 

My much-lov'd conſort, and my native ſhore, 845 

Yet let me die in /hon's ſacred wall: 3 


Troy, in whoſe cauſe I fell, ſhall mourn my fall. 


He ſaid, ner Hector to the Chief replies, | 
But ſhakes bis plume, and fierce to combat flies, 
Swift 


V. $48. Nor Hector 7s the Chief replies.) Homer is 
in nothipg wor- admirable than in the excellent uſe he 
makes of the filence of the perſons he introduces. It 
would be endle is to collect ali the inftances of this truth 
throughout his Poem; yet I cannot but put her 
thoſe that have ulm ady occurred in the courſe of this 
work, and leave to the reader the pleaſure of obſerving 
it in what remains. The filence of the two Heralds, 
w hen they were to take Friis from Achilles in 1b. 1. 
of ahich fee note 39. In the. third book, when Lis tells 
Helen the two rivals were to fight in her quarrel, and 
tha? all ey were ſtanding ſpectators ;. that guilty Prin- 
ceſ. makes no anſwer, but caſts a veil over her face, 
and — — tear ; and when ſhe comes juſt after into 
the preſence of N iam, ſhe ſpeaks not, till after be has 
In a particular manner encouraged and commanded ber. 
Paris and Menelaus being juit upon ihe point to en- 
counter, the latter declares bis wiſhes and hopes of cun- 

neſt to- Heaven; the former, being engaged in an un- 
uſt caule, favs rot a word, In the fourth book, when 

upiter has expreſſed his deſire to favour Troy, Juno 
declaims againſt him, but the Sade, £ Wiſdom, 
though much concerned. holds her p-ace. When Aa- 
memnon too raſhly reproves Diomed, that Hero remains 
filent, nd, in the true chatacte r of a rough - warrior, 
leaves it to his actions to ſpeak for him. la the preſent 
book, when $a: pedon has reproached Hector in an open 
nd generous manner, * preſervuig the ſame — 

| 5 
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Swift as a whirlwind drives the ſcatt'ring foes, 850 
And dyes the ground with purple as he goes. 
Beneath a beech, Jove's conſecrated ſhade, 
Brave Pelagon, his fav'rite Chief, was nigh, 
Who wrench'd the jav'lin from his finewy thigh. 855 
The fainting foul ſtood ready wing d for flight, 
And o'er his eye-balls ſwam the ſhades of night. 
But Boreas riſing freſh, with gentle breath, 
Recall'd his ſpirit from the gates of death. 
The gen'rous Greeks recede with tardy pace, 860 
Tho Mar: und Heffor thunder in their face; 


like character, returns no anſwer, but immediately baſ- 
. brings of Sarpedon, wirhout fo 
ce, w without 
e 
not ſenſible of 1.1 
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None turn their backs to mean ignoble flight, 

Slow they retreat, and ev'n retreating, fight. 

Who firſt, who laſt, by Mars and Hafer s hand 

Stretch'd in their blood, lay gaſping on the ſand ? 865 

Teuthras the great, Oreffes the renown'd 

For manag'd ſteeds, and Trechus preſs'd the ground; 

Next Oenomaus and Oenops' offspring dy'd ; 

Oreſbins laſt fell groaning at their fide : 

Oreſbizs, in his painted mitre gay, $70 

In fat Bastia held his wealthy ſway, 

Where lakes ſurround low Hyle's wat*ry plain ; 

A Prince and People udious of their isn. 

And touch'd with grief belpoke the bizs-ey” d maid. 
iir 

courage and diſeipſbe. This manner of retreat was in 

uſe among the ancient — 1 © as were many 


other martial 8 „ This 
tice took its riſe a 4 —ů 5 — 


1 


ial. 
b OE 220 


This manner of breaking into an ; 
the deſcription of a battle, is what ſerves very much to 


that us for ſomething uncommon ; and the 
Muſe is — * immediately to anſwer, Teuthras the 
great, Kc · 1 [ think, <A le Brag of 


1s figure the a 
2 forthe 


whoſe explots he = 


elo primum, 
We ir aut quot Jie morientie corgers funds 5 


O ſight 
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O fight accurſt ! Shall faithleſs Troy prevail, 

+ And ſhall our promiſe to our people fail? 

How vain the word to Menelans giv'n | 
By Jove's great daughter and the Queen of Heav'n, 
Beneath his arms that Priam*s tow'rs ſhould fall; 880 
If warring Gods for ever guard the wall? 

Mars, red with ſlaughter, aids our hated foes : 
Haſte, let us arm, and force with force oppoſe! 

She ſpoke ; Minerva burns to meet the war : 
And now Heav'n's Empreſs calls her blazing car. 885 
At her command ruſh forth the ſteeds divine ; 
Bright Heb waits ; by Hebs, ever young, 

On the bright axle turns the bidden wheel 890 
Of ſounding braſs ; the poliſh'd axle ſteel. 

Eight brazen ſpokes in radiant order flame ; 

The circles gold, of uncorrupted frame, 

Such as the Heavens produce : And round the gold 
Two brazen rings of work divine were roll'd. 895 
The boſſy naves of ſolid filver ſhone ; - 
Braces of gold ſuſpend the moving throne. 
The car behind an arching figure bore ; 

The bending concave form'd an arch before. 

. Silver the beam, th* extended yoke was guld, goo 
And golden reins th' immortal covrfers hold. 


V. 885. And mw heaw'n's empreſs calls her blazing 
7 &c.] Homer ſeems never more delighted than when 
he has ſome occafion of diſplaying his ſkill in mechanics 
The detail he gives us of this chariot is a beautiful ex- 
ample of it, where ke takes occaſion to deſcribe every 

ifferent part, with a happineſs rarely to be found in 
defcriptions of th s nature. 


Herſelf 
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Herſelf, impatient, to the ready car 

The courſers joins, and breathes revenge and war. 
Pallas diſrobes ; her radiant veil unty'd, % 

With flow'rs adorn'd, with art diverſify'd, 905 

0 | (The labour d veil her hen ny fingers wove) 

Flows on the pavement of the court of Jove. 

Now heav'n's dread arms her mighty limbs inveſt, 

Jove's cuirals blazes on her ample breaſt ; 

Deck'd in fad triumph for the mournful field, 910 


Dire, black, tremendous ! Round the margin roll'd, 
A fringe of ſerpents hiffing guards the gold: 
Here 
Pallas Th? fiction of Palla; array- 
0 ing ber it e the — 2 Fupiter, finely intimates 


- Euflathius) that ſhe is nothing elſe bur the wiſdom 

ofthe A — 4 n — — 72 

tients ma with a to it as 

— of thoſe _ _ erfectly Nie Indeed 

is a . ublimity in * ſage, 

= which is — and |» * any ll — 4. 
5 but that of Homer: nor is there any that might better 
give occaſion for that celebrated ſ:ying. That A: was 

the only man who had ſeen the forms of the Gods, ar the 


only man who ha1 /hewn them. With what nobleneſs 
ny ye 32 chariot rr of June ene 1 — . M: _—_, 
wpiter, filled with the figu 


5 „ ee, and all the terrors 12 8 
his wrath againſt men; and that ſpear with which 
er and wiſdom overturn* whole armies, an 
hen ies ; the yeide of the kings who offend him ? But we 
mall not wonder at the unuſual majeſty of all theſe 
ideas, if we confider that they have a near reſemhlance 

to ——_— deſcriptions of the fame kind in the facre4 
writings, where the Almighty is repreſented armed 
with terror, and deſcending in majeſty to be aven on 
Conn b- dhe >. the bow, and the of 
on nds in the Pſabne. 
A fringe of fee rents 8 au hor does not 

partic — de the git, as conſiſting 
han ana but that he w-15 may be learned from 

i | Herodotas, 


9 
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Here all the terrors of grim war appear, 

Here rages Force, here tremble Flight and Fear, 915 
Here ftorm'd Contention, and here Fury frown'd, 
And the dire orb portentous Gores crown'd. 

he maſſy golden helm the next aſſumes, 

That dreadful nods with four o'erſhading plumes ; 
So vaſt, the broad circumference contains 920 
A hundred armies on a hundred plains. 

The Goddeſs thus th imperial car aſcends ; 
Shook by her arm the mighty jaw lin bends, 
 Pond'rous and huge; that when her fury burns, 
Proud tyrants humbles, and whole hoſts o'erturns. 925 


e 


This note is taken from Spondames 
i ; buthe has tranſlated the paſſa 
„and made the I ybian ſhield have the ſer- 
ts. which were peculiar to the Grecian. By the way 
muſt obſerve, that Og:ilby's notes are for the moſt part 
iption of Spondanus's. | 


this helmet of Jupiter was ſuffici- 
armies of an hundred {cities, 

hundred cities were en- 
tranſtated in fuch a man- 


hat 


Homer's bold — 05 not —— $4 1 
allegory to our anee. imagine It 
[ of Cod that extends 


Swift 
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| And again, in the ſeventh book, 


By. wont 11148. 63 


Swift at the ſcourge thꝰ etherial courſers fly, 
While the ſmooth chariot cuts the liquid ficy, 


Heav'n gates ſpontaneous open to the pow'rs, 
Heav'n's golden gates, kept by the winged hours ; 
Commiſſion d in alternate watch they Rand, 930 


The ſun's bright portals and the ſkies command, 


V. Heav'n 2 This mar- 
themſelves — — — to the divinities that 


paſſed through them, is copied by Milton, Lib. 5. 


— At the gate 
2 Heav'n arri d, the gate .. 


Divine the pot Die fooy had fram'd. 


Rev gend wide | 
Her ever during gates, harmonious ſound, 
rr 
„gave him 
— of his flath, 


— The morn 
the cireling hours, Rense 
2 the gates of light, &e. 
rs. ates of Heaven is in the 
manner Cy ns T3 Lo pe of or of 
Ruth, he or catnny or exbumithe of ths or 
Earth N 


85 029. ewe golden the 4 
- way — — /e $ — * hours 
— 21 but ſpoils the ſenſe by what he adds, 


Tho to the the power gave 
I Yearly and of ater 


11's thought. Natali C Comes . 


Ho- 
thus, Lib. 4. 


libro quinto Liadis non has 
— Gen 
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Involve in clouds th' eternal gates of day, 
Or the dark barrier roll with caſe away. | 
The ſounding hinges ring: On either fide 
The gloomy volumes, pierc'd with light, divide. 935 
The chariot mounts, where deep in ambient ſkies 3 
Confus'd, Olympus” hundred heads ariſe; N 
Where far apart the Thund' rer fills his throne; a 
Oꝰer all the Gods, ſuperior and alone. | 

{ 


The fiery fieeds, and thus to Fove complains. 
O Sire ! can no reſentment touch thy ſoul ? 
Can Mar: rebel, and does no thunder roll ? | 
What lawleſs rage on yon forbidden plain, 5 N 
What raſh deſtruction !! and what heroes flain? ga 
Venus, and Phelus with the dreadful bow, 
Smile on the ſlaughter, and enjoy my woe. | 
Mad, furious pow'r ! whoſe unrelenting mind 
No God can govern, and no jullice bind. | 
Say, mighty father ! ſhall we ſcourge his pride, 950 | | 
And drive from fight th* impetuous homicide? | 
To whom aſſenting, thus the Thund'rer faid : | 
Go! and the great Minerva be thy aid. 
To tame the Monſter-god Minerva knows, 
And oft” aflligs his brutal breaſt with woes., 955 1 
He ſaid ; Saturnia, ardent to obey, 
Lafh'd her white ſteeds along th' acrial way. 


V. 954. To tame the Monfter-gol Minerva know:.] 
For it is only wjſlam that can matter eth. It is 
worth while here to obſerve the nduct of H mer. He 
makes Minerva, and not June. to fight with Mars, be- 
caufe a combat between Mars and Fung could not be 
ſupp" red by ny allegory to hee 2uthoecized the fabie : 
2 the 11 v of a b tle bet een Ma-, and 
Minerva is ve:y open and umcll:gible, 9 ” 

| vw 
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Swift down the ſeep of heav'n the chariot rolls, 
Between thꝰ expanded earth and flarry poles. 

Far as a ſhepberd, from ſome point on bigh, 960 
O'er the wide main extends his bouudleſs cye ; 
Throꝰ ſuch a ſpace of air, with thund'ring found, 


At ev'ry leap th* immortal courſers bound. 


Troy now they reach'd, and touch'd thoſe banks divine 

Where filver Simois and Scamander join. 955 

There Juno ſtopp d, and (ber fair ſteeds unloos d) 

Of air condens d a vapour circumfus'd ; 

For theſe, impregnate with celeſtial dew, 

On Simi brink ambruſial berbage grew, 8 

Thence to relieve the fainting Argive throng, 970 

Smooth as the ſailing doves they glide along. | 
The 


V. Far as a /&rpherd, 2 
nels Fee . be ſu — 
In what a wonderful manner does 

* Homer exalt his Deities z meaſuring the leap- of their 
on — Ly by the who'e breadeh f the horizon ? 
„Wo is there that, conlidering the magn'ficence of | 

2, would not cry out witd reaſon, that 
heavenly flees wereto make 2 ſecond leap, 
would want room for a thiro ?“ —— 
me in mind of hat paſſge in a 
he deſcribes the height of the 9 
ſmith's anvil would be nine days in falling 
to 


— 

V 971. Smonth as the ſai 
intended toe « the ks, 
motion of the r to hich Yo 
mer compares them, are ancient ſchohaſt 
to leave no impreſſion of their ſteps. The word far 
in the original mav be rendered a/cenderunt as well as 
inceſſerunt ; ſo may imply (as M. Dacier tranſlates it) 
moving without touchin 2 x which Milton 


calls _ iding wit ut flep- 'Fi irgil deſcribes the 
to 


liding of one of theſe 
at in this verſe : 


an image 


— Mox 
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The beſt and braveſt of the Grecian band 

(A warlike circle) round Tydides fland : 

Such was their look as lions bath'd in blood, 

Or foaming boars, the terror of the wood. 975 
Heav'n's Empreſs mingles with the mortal crowd, 
And ſhouts in Stentor's ſounding voice, aloud : 
Sentor the ſtrong, endu'd with brazen lunge, 

Whoſe throat furpaſe*d the force of fifty tongues. 


B. V. 


Inglorious give to your race a ſhame, 980 


And only men in figure and in name: 
While fierce in war divine Achilles rag'd; 


4 —— Mor ere lap/a quiet9, 
Radit iter liguidum, celeres neque commovct alas. 


This kind of movement was ted to the Gods 


' » he fo beautifully and 
briefly enumerates the diſtinguiſhing marks of a Deity. 
— D - . 7 7 . of 
Ardent notate oculos : qui fpiritus illi, 
b „ voci/que onus, vel greſſus eunt i- 
i what is faid in the 


, endu'd with brazen lungs.] 
was a neceſſity criers whoſe voices were 
than ordinary, in thoſe ancient times, before 
the uſe of trumpets was known in their armies. And 
that thev were in eſteem afterwards, may be ſeen from 
Herodotus, where he takes notice that Darixs had in his 
train an ian, whoſe voice was louder and fironger 
than any man's of his age. There is a farther propriety 
in Honer's attributing this voice to Juno ; becauſe Jun 
is no other than the Air, and becauſe the Air is the 

cauſe of ſound, Eyfathins, Spondanus. 
Now 
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The Goddeſs leaning o'er the bending yoke, 
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Now win the ſhores, and ſcarce the ſeas remain. 985 
Her ſpeech new fury to their hearts convey'd ; 

While near Tydides flood th* Athenian maid : 

O'erſpeat with toil, repoſing on the ground: 

To cool his glowing wound he fate apart, 990 

(The wound inſlicted by the Lycian dart) 

Large drops of ſweat from all his limbs deſcend, 

Whoſe ample belt that o'er his ſhoulder lay, 

He eas'd ; and waſk'd the clotted gore away. 995 


Degen rate Prince 1 and not of Tam kind, 
Whoſe little body lodg'd a mighty mind; 
Foremoſt he preſs'd in glorious toils to ſhare, 1000 
And ſcarce refrain'd when I forbad the war. | 
Alone, unguarded, once he dar'd to go, 

And faſt encircled by the Thebhan foe : 

There brav d and vanquilk'd many a hardy knight ; 
Such nerves I gave him, and ſuch force in fight. 1005 


V. 998. Deger'r ate Prince, &. This ſpeech of Ms. 
nerva to Diomed derives its w force and 
from the offenfive compariſon ſhe makes between Trans 
and his fon. Tydeus, when he was ſingle in the city of 
his enemy, fought and overcame the Thebans, even 
though — him 1 Diomed in the midſt of 
his army, and with enemies inferior in number, dechnes 
the fight, though Minerva commands him. Tydeus dif. 
obeys her, to engage in the battle; Diomed diſobeys 
her to avoid engaging and that too after he had 
many occaſions experienced the aſſiſtance of theGoddeſs. 
Madam Dacier ſhould have acknowledged this remark 


Thou 


to belong to Eyfathius. 
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Thou too no leſs haſt been my conſtant care ; 
Thy hands I arm'd, and ſent thee forth to wur: 
But thee, or fear deters, or ſloth detains ; 
No drop of all thy father warms thy veins. 

The chief thus anſwer'd mild. Immortal maid ! 
I own thy preſence, and confeſs thy aid. 1011 
Not fear, thou know'ſt, with!.vlds me from the plains, 
Nor floth hath ſeiz'd me, but thy word reftrains : 
From warring Gods thou bad'ſt me turn my ſpear, 
And Venus only found reſiſlance here. 1015 
Hence, Goddeſs ! heedful of thy high commands, 
Loth I gave way, and warn'd our Argive bands: 
For Mars, the homicide, theſe eyes beheld, 

With ſlaughter red, and raging round the field. 

Then thus Minerva. Brave Tydides, hear! 1020 
Not Mor:, bimſelf, nor ought immortal fear. 
Full on the God impel thy foaming horſe : 
Pallus commands, and Pallas lends thee force. 
Raſh, furious, blind, from theſe to thoſe he flies, 
And ev'ry fide of wav'ring combat tries; 1025 
Large promiſe makes, and breaks the promiſe made ; 
No gives the Grecians, now the Trojans aid. 

She ſaid, and to the ſleeds approaching near, 
Drew from bis ſcat the martial charioteer. 


V. 1024. Raſh, furious, blind, from theſe to t he 
Ries! pete in this place = well 4 . 
ners of Mars, waofſe bulineſs was alway* to fortify the 
weaker fide, in order to keep up the broil. I think the 
paſſage includes a fine allegory of the nature of was. 

ars is called incomſf ant, and a br-aker of his promiſes, 
becauſe the chance of war is wavering, and uncertain 
victory is perpetually changing fides. This latent mean- 
ing of the epithet aMAorpooaaac is taken notice of by 
Eufltathinus. | 

| The 
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The vig'rous pow'r the trembling car aſcends, 1030 
Fierce for revenge ; and Diomed attends. | 
The groaning axle bent beneath the load ; 

So great a Hero, and ſo great a God. . 

She ſnatch'd. the reins, ſhe laſh'd with all her force, 
And full on Mars impell'd the foaming horſe : 1035 
But firft, to hide her heav*nly viſage, ſpread 
Black Orcus* helmet o'er her radiant head. 

Juſt then gigantic Periphas lay ſlain, 
The ſtrongeſt warrior of th* Zohan train: 

The God who flew him, leaves his proftrate prize 
Stretch'd where he fell, and at Tydidee flies. 1041 
Now ruſhing fierce, in equal arms appear, 

The daring Greek ; the dreadful God of war! 

Full at the chief, above his courſcr's head, 

From Mars his arm th* enormous weapon fled : 1045 
Pallas oppos d her hand, and caus'd to glance 

Far from the car, the ſtrot g immortal lance. 


V. 1033. So great a Co.] The tranſlation has ven- 

tured to call a — fo z in imitation f the Creek, 

which uſes the word promiſcuouſſy for either gen- 

der. Some ct the ] atin Pot ts have — ſerupled to do 

the fame. Statins, Tirbaid 4 (ſpeaking of Diana) 
Nec caret umbra Deo. 


And Fi-gil, #ncid 2. where Anas is condutted by 
Venus through the dangers of the fire and the enemy. 
De/cendo, ac, ducente Deo, fammam inter & hn/tes 
E xpedior .— 
V. 1037. Black Orcus' hchnet.] As ever thing that 


into the dark empire of Pluto, or Orcus, diſappears 
—＋ is ſeen no more; the Greeks f om teme — 


this t'gurative expreſſion, fo put on Pluto's helmet. that is 


to ſay, is hecome invfible. Plato uſes this proverb in 


the icn'h book of his Republic, wad fArifophancs in 


Acha, 1. U Fat us. 


Then 


70 - HOMER'S ILTAD. . v. 


Then threw the force of Tydeus* warlike fon ; 

The jav'lin hif'd ; the Goddeſs urg d it on: 

Where the broad cincture girt his armour round, 1050 
It pierc'd the Ged: His groin receiv'd the wound. 
From the rent ſkin the warrior tnugs again 

The ſmoaking ſteel. Mars bellows with the pain. 
Loud as the roar eneount ring armies yield, 

Both armies ſtart, and trembling gaze around; 1056 
And earth and heav'n rebellow to the ſound. 

As vapours blown by Auers ſultry breath, 
Pregnaut with plagues, and ſhedding feeds of death, 
| Beneath 


V. 1054 Loud as the roar encount'ring armics yield } 
This H,perbote to expreſs the roaring of Mars, ſo ſtrong 
as it is, yet is not extravagant. It wants not a quali- 
fying circumflance or two; the voice is not human, 
but that of a Deity ; and the compariſon being taken 
from an army, renders it more natural with reſp.& ro 
the God of War. It is leſs daring to ſay that a God 
could fend forth a voice as loud ay the ſhout of two ar- 
mies, than that Camilia, a I atian nymph, could run ſo 
ſwifrly over the corn as not to bend an ear of it. Or, to 
alledge a nearer inſtance. that Polyphemus, a mere mortal, 
ſhook all the iſland of S:cify, and made the deepeſt ca- 
verns of X7ne roar with his cries. Yet Vhgil general 
eſcapes the cenſure of thoſe moderns who are ſhocke 
with the bold flights of Homer. It is uſual with thoſe, 
_ who are flaves to common opinion, to overlook or praife 
the ſame thing in one, that they blame in another. 
They think to iate Homer in extolling the judg 
ment of Vigil, who never ſhewed it more than when he 
followed him in theſe boldneſſes. Ard indeed they 
who would take boldneſs from poetry, muſt leave dulneſs 
in the room of it. | 

V. 1038. As + blown, &c.) Mars after a ſharp 
engagement, amidſt the rout of the Trojans, wrapt in 
a wh:clwind of duſt, which was raiſed by fo many Js 
ſand combatants, flies towards Olympus. H1mer com- 


| him in this eſtate, to thoſe black clouds, which dur - 


ſouthern wind in the dog days, are ſome- 
| times 


W 
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B. . HOMER'Ss 11145 77 
Bevath the rage of burning Cris riſe, 1060 


| Choak the porch'd earth, and blacken all the ficies ; 
Ia fuch a cloud the God, from combat driv'n, 


High o'er the duſty whirlwind ſcales the bean. 
Wild with his pain, he ſought the bright abodes, 
There ſullen fat beneath the Sire of Gods, 1065 
Shew'd the celeſtial blood, and with a groan | 
Thus pour d his plaints before th' immortal throne. 
And brook the furics of this daring day? | 
For mortal men celeſtial pow rs engage, 1070 
And Gods on Gods exert eternal rage. 

From thee, O father ! all theſe ills we bear, 

And thy fell daughter with the ſhicld and ſpear : 
Thou gav'ſt that fury to the realms of light, 
Pernicious, wild, regardleſs of the right. 1075 
All heav'n beſide reveres thy ſov'reign ſway, 

Thy voice we hear, and thy beheſts obey : 

Tis hers t'offend, and ev'n offending ſhare 

Thy breaſt, thy counſels, thy diſtinguiſh'd care: 


times borne towaris Heaven ; for the u ind at that time, 
athering the duſt together, forms a dark cloud of ir. 
he heat of the fight, the prec une of the Trojans, 
—— 
and ars . is L 1 
P ENS ONT ins © hy reaturaf hehe 
1074 ugev/t t to the re L 
Per nic iaus, wild, J It is v artful in Homer to 
make Mars accuſe Minerva of all thoſe faults and enor- 
mities he was himſelf fo eminently guilty of. Thoſe 
people, who. are the moſt unjuſt and violent, accuſe 
uthers, even the beſt, of the ſame crimes: Every irra- 
tional man is a diſtorted rule, tries every thing by that 
wrong meaſure, and forms his judgment 
Euflathius. 


So 


% 


72 HoMEen's IIIA. ». v. | x, 


So boundleſs ſhe, and thou ſo partial grown, 1080 
Well may we deem the wond”rous birth thy own. 
Now frantic Diomed, at her command, 
Againſt th' immortals lifts his raging hand: 
The heav'aly uuns firſt his fury found, 
Me next encountring, me he dar'd to wound; 1085 
Vanquiſh'd I fled : - Ev'n I, the God of fight, 
From mortal madneſs ſcarce was ſav'd by flight. 
Elſe hadſt thou ſeen me fink on yonder plain, 
Heap'd round, and heaving under loads cf lain ; 
Or pierc'd wit Grecian darts, for ages lie, 1090 
Condemn'd to pain, tho* fated not to die. 
The Lord of thunders view d, and ſtern beſpoke. 
To me, perfidious ! this lamenting ſtrain ? 
Of lawleſs force ſhall lawleſs Mars complain? 1095 
. Of all the Gods who tread the ſpangled ſkies, 
Thou moſt unjuſt, moſt odious in our eyes! 
Inhuman 
V. 1091. Condemn'd to pain, th fated not to die.] 
Thoſe are miſt+ken who imagine cur author eſents 
his Gods as mortal. He only repreſents the inferior or 
corporeal Deitie< as capable of pains and puniſhments, 
during the will of Jupiter, which is not inconſiſte nt with 
true theology. If Mars is faid in Drone's fpeech to 
Venus io have been near peri/hirg by Otis and Ephialtes, 
it means „o more than Iſting miſery, ſuch as Jupiter 
threaten: hira with when he ſpeaks of precipitating him 
into T ta Homer takes care to tell us both of this 


Go.l and of Fluto, when Fron cured them, that they 
were not mort al. 


Os Ae dg 75 arab; oy invronre. 
V. 1 all the C- T ank#. met ad. 
ous, og fe 0 repri mand of =. 822 the 


juſtice and goodnefs of the great Governor of the worlt, 
ard feems to be n. more than was neceffary in this 


place. Homer heitby admirably diſtinguiſhes between 
| Miner a 


5 


„ 


b. v. HoMEgR's 11a 5. 13 
Tahuman diſcord is thy dire delight, 
The waſte of laughter, and the rage of fight, 


No bound, no law thy fiery temper quells, 1108S 
And all thy mother in thy ſoul rebels. 


Is 


Minerva and Mars, that is to ſay, between Wiſdom and 
erned Fury ; the former is produced from Jupiter 
t a mother, to ſhew that it proceeds from God 
alone; (and Homer's alluding to that fable in the pre- 
ceding ſpecch ſhows that he was not unacquainted with 
this op'nion.} The latter is born of Jupiter and Juno, 
becauſe, as Plats explains it, whatever is created by the 
minifiry of the ſecond cauſes and the concurrence of 
matter, partakes of that original ſpicit of diviſion which 
reigned in the chaos, and is of a corrupt and rebellious 
nature. The reader will find this allegory purſued with 
eat beauty in theſe two ſpeeches; eſpecially where 
Fopirer conelucles with ſaying he will not deftroy Mars, 
cauſe he comes from himſelf, God will not annihi- 
late Paſſion, which he created to be of uſe to Reaſon : 
„ Wiſdom (ſays Exfathius upon this place) has occa-' 
„ fion for paſſion, in the ſame manner as Princes have 
„need of guards. Therefore reaſon and wiſilom cor- 
rect and keep paſſion in ſubjection, but do not entirely 
** deſtroy and ruin it.” 
V. 10. And all thy mother in thy foul rebels, &e.] 
Jupiter ſays of Juno, that he has @ temper which is in- 
Sſupportable, and knows not horw to ſubmit, thong h he is 
pe, ꝓetualli chaftifirg her with his _ 09s Homer ſays 
no more than this, but M. Dacier adds, Ci je ne la rie- 
— per 2 7—— mes 82 * of rien que" He ne 
e die ſaſ dans ympe ad ympe. n 
which ſhe makes a remark to this effect, That if it 
„ were not for the laws of Providence, the whole world 
* would be nothing but confuſion.” This practice of re- 
fining and adding to Homer's thought in the t-xt, and 
then applauding the author for it in the notes, is pretty 
uſual with the more florid woderu tr:nflators. In the 


hs” 
w1 


third Mia. in Helen's ſpeech to Priam v. 175. fre wiſhes 


ſhe had rather died than folio» ed Pa: is to T, oy. Lo 
this is added in he French, Mais jc cus ui AA de 
courage 11 aff de wr in, for which there is not the leaſt 
hint m Homer. I mention this parti ular inſtance 
in pure juſtice, becauſe in the treatife de la core. 
—_— gout 'exain. de ! iv. 3 ſhe triumphs over M. 

UL. Il. a D de 


74 HOMER'S 1114. 1. v. 
In vain our threats, in vain our pow'r we uſe ; 

She gives th' example, and her ſon purſues. 
Yet long thꝰ inflited pangs thou ſhalt not mourn, 1104 
Sprung fince thou art from Jobe, and heav'nly born. 
Elſe, fing'd with light'ning, had'ſt thou hence been 

thrown, 

Where chain'd on burning rocks the Titans groan. 
Thus he who ſhakes Olympus with his nod z 
Then gave to Ps care the bleeding God. 
With gentle hand the balm he pour'd around, 1110 
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rate. The g 


roo far 
extravagances or impieties, did it not ſuffer irſelf to be 
: check=d aud guided by Minerva or Prudence: » 


\ 
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Sudden the fluids fix, the parts combin'd ; 


_— —_— inſt hi 


ly that oppoſes him. 
performed 


her di - 


n manner, 2 
, as it were by ditect re- 
. and know the vaſt 
- They 


| THE 


» 


The ARGUMENT. 


The Epiſodes of Glaucur and Diomed, and of 


Hefter and Andromache. 


Tas God: having left the field, the Grecians prevail, He» 
lenus, the chief eugur of Troy, command: Hector to return to the 
city, in order to appoint a ſolemn proceſſion of the en and the 
Trojan matrone ts the temple of Minerva, ts extreat ber to re- 
move Diomed from the fight. The battle relaxing during the ab- 
ence of Hector, Glaucus and Diomed bove an interview be- 
tween the twe armies; where, coming to the lnowledge of the 
change of their arms. Hector having performed the Order: of 
Helenus, prevailed wpon Paris to return to the baitle, and taken a 
tender leave of bis wife Andromache, haſten: again to the field. 


| Theſeene is firſt in the field of battle, between the river Simois 
ond Scamander, end then changes to Troy. 


THE 


ww 0 22 MM 
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frier 
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OF THE 
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N ow heav'n forſakes the fight : Th' immor- 
tals yield, - 
To human force and human ſkill, the field. 
Dark ſhow'rs of jav'lins fly from foes to foes ; 
Now here, now there, the tide of combat flows ; 
While Troy's fam'd* ſtreams that bound the deathful 
plain 5 
On either fide ran purple to the main. 
Great Ajax firſt to conqueſt led the way, 
Broke the thick ranks, and turn'd the doubtful day, 


# Scamander and Simois. 
v. 9. Great Ajax] Ajax performs his exploits imme- 


| tel the departure of the Gods from the battle. 
a3 Spc 


that this hero is never affiſted by the 
Deities, as moſt of the reſt are: See his character in the 
notes on the ſeventh book. The expreflion of the Creek 
is, that he brought light to his troops, which M. Dacier 
takes to be meta 1: 1 do not ſee but it may be 
literal ; he broke the thick of the enemy, and 


D4 The 


opened a paſſage for the light. 


© Mone 11145. B. vi. 
The Thracian Acamas his faulchion found, 


And hew'd th'ꝰ enormous giant to the ground; 10 


His thund'ring arm a deadly ftroke impreſt 
Where the black horſe-bair nodded o'er his creſt ; 
Fix'd in his front the brazen weapon lies, 
And feals in endleſs ſhades his ſwimming eyes. 

Next Teuthras” ſon diſtain'd the ſands with blood, 15 
Aulus, hoſpitable, rich aud good: 


In 


v. 9. The Thracian Acamas ] This Thracian Prince 
is the ſame in whoſe likeneſs Mars uppears in the pre- 
ce ling book, rally ing the and fi the 


Trojans, 
Greeks to retire. In the —— his 
nrengzth and ſize, we ſee with what this 
— 122 ſelected by the Poet, as fit to by 


the God of war. 


V. 16. 3 — This beautiful character 
of A4xples has not able to eſcape the mifunder- 
nanding of ſome of the Commentators, who thought 
Homer defigned it as a reproof of an undiſtinguiſhing 
generoſity. It is evidently a panegyric on that virtue, 
and not improbably on the memory of ſome excellent, 
but unfo:tunate man in that country, whom the Poet 
honours with the noble title of 4 — to mankind; 
hi 


It is indeed a ſevere reproof of the titude of men, 


ga a kind of ſatyr on human race, while he repreſents 
is lover of his ſpecies miſerably periſhing without 
aſſiſtance from any of thoſe numbers he had obliged. 
"This death » voy png, ane the circumſtance of a 
faithful ſervant's dying by bis tide, well imagined, and 
natural to ſuch a character. His manner of keepi 
nouſe near a frequented high-way, and relieving a 
travellers, is agreeable to that ancient hoſpitality which 

we now only read of. There is abundance of this ſpirit 
every where in the Odyfey. The Patriarchs in the Old 
"Teſtament fit at their gates to ſee thoſe who paſs by, and 
entreat them to enter into their houſes. This cordial 
manner of invitation 1s particularly deſcribed in the 
18th and 19th chapters of Geng. E aftern nations 


ſeem to have had 1 diſpoſition to theſe exer- 
cifes of humanity, which continues in a great meaſure 


to this day. It is yet a piece of charity frequent with 
the Tarks to erect Caravanſtrahs 


or inns, for the recep- - 
tion 
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B. VI. HOMER'S 1114 D. 81 


In fair Arifþe's walls, (his native place) 
He held his ſeat ; a friend to human race. 


tion of travellers. Since I am upon this head, I muſt 
mention one or two extraordinary es of ancient 
_ - Siculus writes of Gallias of 

he 


entum, of 


Agrigentine, that at the marriage of 

hter feaſted all the of his „ who at 
— — were above 44. 88 | 
Herodotus im his ſeventh book has a ſtory of this kind, 
which is prodigious, being of a private man ſo im- 
menſely rich as to entertain Ter vet and his whole army. 
I ſhall tranſeribe the paſſage as I find it to my 
** Pythius the fon of Atys, a I , then in 
- entertained 22 Keg nd al 2 
great magnificence, and offered him his treaſures to- 
** wards the expence of the war z which liberality Xerxes 


66 
«6 


* who this iin was. and what riches he might have 
on ed meg . ee 2 
* wer: ws, ſai » is perſon 
* ſented your father 2 a t 
* of gold; and after you, is the rich:# man we know 
+ in the world. Fer xer ſurprized with theſe laſt 
** aſked him to what ſum his treaſures might amount. 
I ſhall conceal nothing from you, ſaid Prihins, nor 
e 

ing y u. te my 

the &. 


** ſhall tell you the truth with fincerity. When 
you were ready to begin the march towards re- 
** cian ſea, I reſolved to preſent you with a ſum of 
money towards the charge of the war ; and to that end 
** having taken an account of my riches, I found by com- 
** putation that I had two thouſand talents of filver, and 
— three —_— nine 5 inety- three thouſand 
S pieces of gold, bearing ſtamp of Darius. Theſe 

| Ds * treaſures 


— 


$2 KommEN 1114. . vr. 


Faſt by the road, his ever open door 
Oblig' d the wealthy, and reliev'd the poor, 20 
To ſtern Tydides now he falls a prey, 
No friend to guard him in the dreadful day ! 
Breathleſs the good man fell, and by his fide, 
His faithful ſervant, old Calefius dy d. 

By great Euryalus was Dreſus ſlain, 25 
And next he laid Opheltivs on the plain. 
Two twins were near, bold, beautiful and young, 
From a fair Naiad and Bucohon ſprung. 
{ Laomeden's white flocks Bucolion fed 
That monarch's firſt-· born by a foreign bed; 30 
In ſecret woods he won the Naiad*s grace, 
And two fair infants crown'd his ſtrong embrace.) 


** treaſures I freely give you, becanſe I ſhall be ſuffi- 
*« ciently furniſhed with whatever is neceſſary to life 
+ by the labour of my ſervants and huſbandmen. . 
Ferres heard theſe words with pleaſure, and in an- 
fer to Pythins, ſaid z my Lydian hoſt, fince I paried 
+ from Sia | have not found a man beſides vourſelf, 
ho has offered to entertain my army, or voluntarily 
to contribute his treafures to promote the preſent ex- 
* tion. You alone have treated my — r 2 
6 tly, and readily offered me immente riches 
: in return of your kindneſs, I make you 
« my hoſt; and that you may be maſter of the intire 
+ fſum of millions of gold, I will give you ſeven 
„% thouſand Darian pieces out of 
** Keep then all the riches you now poſſeſs; and if 
' you know how to continue always in the ſame 
«+ diſpoſition, you ſhall never have reaſon to repent of 


di 


2 = aſſect. on to me, either now or in future time.” 
he 


ſum here offered by Pythius amounts, by Brere- 
oo s computation, to three millions three hundred ſe- 
- five thouſand Sterling, according to the 
leſſer valuation of I make no apology for in- 
* remarkable a 14 at length, but ſhall only 
add, it was at laſt fate of this Pyt ius (like our 
Axylus) to experience the ingratitude of man ; his eldeſt 


ſou being afterwards cu! in pieces by the ſame Xerxes. 
| Here 


my own treaſure. 
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B. vi. RoMER'Ss 111A v. 83 


| Here dead they lay, in all their youthful charms 


The ruthleſs victor ſtrippꝰd their ſhining arms. 
al by Polypetes fell ; 35 


Ulyſſes? ſpear Pydites ſent to hell; 
By Tencer's ſhaft brave Aretaon bled, 


And Neftor's ſon laid tern Ablerus dead. 
Great Agamemnon, leader of the brave, 
The mortal wound of rich Elatus gave, 40 
Who held in Pedaſus his proud abode, 
And till'd the banks where filver Satnio flow'd. 
Melanthius by Eurypylus was flain ; 
And Phylacus from Leitus flies in vain. 
Unbleſt Adraſftus next at mercy lies 
Beneath the Spartan ſpear, a living prize. 
Scar'd with the din and tumult of the fight, 
His headlong fteeds precipitate in flight, 
Ruſh'd ona Tamariſt s ſtrong trunk, and broke 
The ſhatter'd chariot from the crooked yoke : 50 


45 


Wide o'er the field, reſiſtleſs as the wind, 


For Troy they fly, and leave their lord behind. 

Prone on his face he finks beſide the wheel: 

Atrides o'er him ſhakes his vengeful fleel ; 

The fallen chief in ſappliant poſture preſs'd . 5s 

The viQtor's knecs, and thus his pray 'r addreſs'd : 
Oh ſpare my youth, and for the life I owe 

Large gifts of price wy father ſhall beſtow ; 


When 


v. 57. OI pre my youth, &e.} This paſſage, where 
Agarne 11non takes p. 4 that Nolan life whom — 5 
laus ha I pardoned, and is not blamed by Homer for fo 

doing, mutt be afcribed to the uncivilized manners of 


thoſe times, when mankind was not united by the bunds 


(fa rational ſociery, and is not therefore to be im 
to the Poet, who followed nature as * 


* 


84 HOMER's 1114 . B. VI. 


When fame ſhall tell that not in battle ſain 
Rich heaps of braſs ſhall in thy tent be told; 
And ſteel well-temper'd and perſuaſive gold. 

He ſaid : compaſſion touch'd the hero's heart, 
He ſtood ſuſpended with the lifted dart: 
As pity pleaded for his vanquiſh'd prize, 
Stern Agamemnon ſwift to vengeance flies, 
And furious, thus. Oh impotent of mind 
Shall theſe, ſhall theſe Arias mercy find ? 


Well haſt thou known proud Troy's perfidious land, 
And well her natives merit at thy hand ' 70 


The hiſtorical books of the Old Teſtament abound in in- 
ſtances of the like cruelty to enemies. 

Virgil had this part of Homer in his view, when he 
Jolcrided the of Magus in the tenth Zneid. Thoſe 
lines of his prayer, where he offers a ranſom, are tranſ- 
lated from this of Adrafus; but both the prayer and 
52qm ns. They eld onde: 
Are ight and 1 6 alto receive 
a great ten of beauty and i Ms — 
non on which he inſerts them: Young Palla is juſt 
killed, and eas ſeeking to be revenged upon Tur nue, 
meets this Magus. Nothing can be a more artful 
Piece of addreſs than the firſt lines of that ſupplication, 
6 it is 
made. 

Per patrios manes, per fpes ſurgentis Tuli, 

Te precor, hanc animan ſerves natogue, patr 1que. 
And what can exced the cloſeneſs and fulneſs of that re- 
piy to it ? | 
| —— Belli commercia Tur nus 


& 7 ior, jam tum Pallante perempto. 
nn brand manes, hoc Tu Kis, | 
This removes the i from Zneas, 


65 


of 


which had leſs with his cha than it does 
with Ag am sz3 whoſe reproof to Menelaus in this 
place is not unlike that of Samuel to Saul, for not killing 
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B. VI HOMER'S ILIAD. 35 


Not one of all the race, nor ſex, nor age, 
Shall ſave a Trojan from our boundleſs rage: 


- [lion ſhall periſh whole, and bury all; 


Her babes, her infants at the breaſt, ſhall fall. 


A dreadful leſſon of exampled fate, | 75 
To warn the nations, and to curb the great ! 


The monarch ſpoke; the words with warmth 
addreſt 


To rigid juſtice ſteelꝰd his brother's breaſt. 
Fierce from his knees the hapleſs chief he thruſt ; 
The monarch's ja lin ftretch'd him in the duſt. 80 
Forth from the flain he tugg d the recking dart. 
Old Neftor ſaw, and rouz'd the warrjor's rage; 
Thus, heroes! thus the vig*rous combat wage ! 
No ſon of Mars deſcend, for ſervile gains, 8 
To touch the booty, while a foe remains. 
Behold yon? glitt”ring hoſt, your future ſpoil ! 
Firſt gain the conqueſt, then reward the toil. 


And 


V. 74. Her i at the hre Sal fall.] Or, her 
infants yet in the womb, for it af deu? Sl ſenſe. 
but I think Madam Dacier in the right, in her affir na- 
tion that the Creeks were not arrived to that pitch of 
— to rip up the wombsof women with child 7 
mer (ſays ſhe) to remove all equivocal meaning fron 


this . adds the word xipor Ser, ; 4 
pan wn died wands be ridic 2185 
of a child yet unborn. Befides, he would never have 
one of hiz firſt heroes capable of fo barba- 


repreſen 


rous a crime, or at leaſt would not have commended him 

(as he does after) for ſuch a wicked exhortation. 

i gain the conqueſt, then reward the toil.) 
nt maxim of yds 


V. $8. 
This im _—_— naturally intro- 
duced, in Jenelaus to 
ſ 1 of Cake of a — It > 

leſſons astheſe (ſays M. Dacier — 
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And now had Greece eternal fame acquir'd, 
And frighted Troy within her walls retir'd ; ge 
Had not ſage Heraus her ftate redreſt, 
Taught by the Gods that mov'd his ſacred breaft. 
Where Hefor ſtood, with great nears join'd, 
The ſeer reveaPd the counſels of his mind. 
Ye gen'rous chiefs! on whom th* immortals lay 95 
The cares and glories of this doubtful day, | 
On whom your aids, your country's hopes depend, 
Wiſe to conſult, and active to defend! 
Here, at our gates, your brave efforts unite, 
Turn back the routed, and forbid the flight; 100 
Ere yet their wives ſoft arms the cowards gain, 
The ſport and inſult of the hoſtile train. 
"When your commands have hearten'd ev'ry band, 
Ourſelves, here fix'd, will make the dang rous ſtand; 
Preſs'd as we are, and ſore of former fight, - 105 
Mean while, thou, Hector, to the town retire, 
And teach our mother what the Gods require: 
Dire& 
much eſteemed Homer, and fiudied his poem. He 
made his uſe of this precept in the battle of Arbela, 
when Parmenio being in danger of weakening the main 
body to defend the baggige, he ſent this meſſage to 


him: Leave the baggage there, for if we gain the vie- 
tory, we ſhall not only recover what is our own, but be 


maſters of all that is the enemy's. Hiſtories ancient 


and modern are filled with examples of enterprizes that 
have miſcarrie1, and battles that have been loſt, by the 
greedineſs of ſoldiers for pillage. | 

V. 98. ie to —— 2 den.] This is 
a two fold branch of praiſe, expreſſing the excellence 
theſe Princes both in council and in battle. I think 
Madam Dacier's tranſlation does not come up to the 
ſenſe of the original. Les plus hardis & les plus experi- 
n.entes de ngs capitames, RY 


85 


V. 107. 
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Dire& the Queen to lead thy aſſembled train 
© Of Troy's chief matrons to M s fane ; 110 
Uabar 


v. 1097. Thou, Hector, to the fown.] It has been a mo- 
zon to Homer's cunduQt, that Hector, upon 
fate of the day depended, is made to 
battle, onlv to carry a meſſage to Troy 
ing a ſacrifice, which might have been done as 
y other. They think it abſurd in Helenus to 
and in Hector to comply with it. What oc- 
fra, was, that they _ it 
tobe a piece of advice. and not a command. Helenus 
was a prieſt and augur of the higheſt rank. he enjoins it 
and H-&or obeys him as one in- 
zred from heaven. The N army was in the ut · 
moſt difireſs, occafioned by prodigious ſlaughter 
made by Dromed: There was therefore more reaſon 
and neceſſity to prop.tiate Minerva who aſſiſted that 
hers, i which Helenus might know, though Hector would 
have choſen to have ſtayed and truſted ro the arm of 
| fleſh. Here is nothin but what may agree with each of 
> * their characters. He as he was obliged in re- 
ligion, but not before he animated the troops, re- 
eflabliſhed the combat, repulſed the Greeks to ſome dif- 
tance, received a ife from Helemes that they would 
make a ſtand at the gates, and given one himfelf to the 
army that he would ſoon return to the fight: All which 
Homer has been caryful r to ſave the honour, 
and preſerve the character, of this h-ro. As to Helenus 
his part, he ſaw the ſtraits his countrymen were reduced 
to; he knew his awhority as a prieſt, and deſligne1 to 
revive the courage of the troops Dy a promiſe of divine 
afliſtance. Nothing adds more courage ta the minds of 
men than ſuperſtit.on, and 222 it was the only ex - 
pedient then left ; much like a modern practice in the 
army, to enjoin a faf when 8 prov ſion. 
Helenus no way fo properly have made his pro- 
miſe more credible than by ſending away He for ; «hich 
looked like an aſſurance that nothing could prejudice 
them — his abſence on ſuch a religious account. NO 
leader of lef- authority than Hector could ſo properly have 
enjoined this ſolemn act of religion 3 and lattiy, no other, 
whoſe valour was leſs known than bis, could nave left 
the army in this juncture, without a taint upon his ho- 
nour. makes this piery ſucceed; Paris is brought 
back to the fight, the Trojans afterwards proven and 


TO mag Cnna acne © 


Ty 
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Uabar the facred gates, and ſeek the pow'r 

With offer d vows, in Mon a topmoſt tow'r. 

Moſt priz'd for art, and labour d o'er with gold, 
Before the Goddeſs” honout d knees be ſpread; 115 
And twelve young heifers to her altars led. 
If fo the pow r aton'd by fervent pray'r, 


Jupiter in their favour, I. 8. Though, 
after all, ! cannot diflemble my opinion, that the Poet's 
chief intention in this, was to introduce that fine 
_ fode of the parting of Hear and Andromache. * 
of thezſeene to Troy furniſhes him with a great 
number of beauties. By iir means (ſays Hai ins) 
his Poem is a time droefled of the fiercenc/s and vio- 
dence of battles, and being as it were waſhed 
ter and blood, becomes calm and ſmiling 
of theſe varnus epiſodes. 
Ian Apt by bis dcn 

i i 2 is full in or 
— other divine infpication, was 1 the 
might of Diomed, which wrought ſuch deſtruction among 
the Trojans, was the gift of Pallas incenſed againſt them. 
The therefore ditecis prayers, offerings, and 
ſaerifices ts de made 1 appeatethe anger of this aliuded 

deſs; not to invoke the mercy of any tious 
. on ELIA: 
an ſu tion, the worſh! n 
not on love but fear, ſeems raved rather 4 avert the 
malice and anger of a wrathful and miſchievous Dzmon, 
than to implore the aſſiſtance and protection of a bene vo- 
lent being. In this ſtrain of religion this ſame prophet is 

by Virgil inthe third Zncid, giving a parti- 

cular direction o Xneas * the indignation of 
Juno, as the only means which could bring his labours 
to a proſperous end. | 
Un illud bibi, nate Ded, prægue omnibus unum, 
Predicam, & repetens iterumpue ite monebo : 
unonmis mag ne pr imum prece numen az 
unon cane vota libens, dominamque potentem 
Jupera dons — 


And. 


„assess eren spr. FFF 
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Throꝰ all his hoſt, inſpiring force, he flies, 
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And far avert Tydides? waſteful ire, 
That mows whole troops, and makes all Trey retire. 
Not thus Achilles taught our hoſts to dread 121 
Sprung tho? be was from more than mortal bed ; 
Not thus reſiſtleſs from the fiream of fight, 
In rage unbounded, and unmatch'd in might. 
Hedor obedient heard ; and, with a bound, 125 
Leap'd from his chariot to the ground 3 


And bids the thunder of the battle riſc. 
With rage recruited the bold Trojans glow, 
And turn the tide of confli& on the foe: 130 
Fierce in the front he ſhakes two dazzling ſpears; 
All Greece recedes, and midſt her triumph fears. 
Some God, they thought, who rul'd the fate of wars, 
Shot down avenging from the vault of ſtars. 

Then thus, aloud. Ye dauntleſs Darden: hear! 135 
And you whom diſtant nations ſend to war! 
Be mindful of the ſtrength your fathers bore ; 
Be ftill yourſelves, and Hector aſks no more: 
One hour demands me in the Trojan wall, 
To bid our altars flame, and victims fall: 
Nor ſhall, 1 truſt, the matrons holy train 
And re rend elders ſeek the Gods in vain. 

This ſaid, with ample firides the hero paſt ; 
The ſhield's large orb behind his ſhoulders caſt, 
His neck o'crſhadowing, to his ancle hung; 143 
And as he march'd, the brazen buckler rung. 

Now paus'd the battle, (Godlike Hedor gone) 


* great Tydeus? fon 


Between 
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Between both armies met : The chiefs from far 
Obſerv'd each other, and had mark'd for war 


to be excuſed by any _ whatever: but 


n and diſ- 
action : 
1 8 - ecurity of an 
Glaucus, he ct a 
poem ; as fables, that 


tories, genealogies, 1 


means of the 


include beaut 

ntences, ancient 

b to the droer fiſying 

caring (as one may 

inftrudt the reader. 
Homer 
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| Diomed and Hector. For he makes us know, 
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Near as they drew, Tydidee thus began : 


What art thou, boldeſt of the race of man? 


bang 7 in the field, the Greeks bav 

leaſt leiſure to take breath ; and that as ſoon as 

it, all the Trojans, however they had regained all t 

vantages, were not able to employ Diomed ſo far as to 

prevent his entertaining himſelf with Glaucus wi 

any danger ris party: Some may 

though we ma y Homer, 

manners of his time ; it * natural for 

with ſwords in their hands to dialogue tog 

blood juſt 

theſe very manners yet rema 

A are 
* a very 

what reaſon can be offered 


| 
able harangues (as theſe — — would 
may a from that remarkable care he has 
many places to avoid them: As when in the fifth book 
ZEneas being cured on a ſudden in the middle of the 
fight, is ſeen with . —_ he ſpecifies 
wi 7 no queflions 
Aow Munn So of of fo s and 
action. Again, when there is a. neceffity in the fame 
book that Minerva ſhould have a conference with Dio- 
med, in order to eng * — 
Homer 


when hero i 
Fey 1 1 


Our eyes, till now, that aſpect neꝰer beheld, 
Where fame is reap'd amid th* embattPd feld; 
Yet far before the troope thou dar'ſt appear, 
And meet a lance the fierceſt heroes fear. 
Unhappy they, and born of luckleſs fires, 
Who tempt our fury when Mauer um fires l 


153 


to honour of 
and indi ow 


t grand alli 
ſub mor fond > nh > 


Sarpedonand Glaucus, the braveſt of he — 


were originall 
3 — 


begins to be weary with the battle, it is diverted 
gle combat, which of a ſudden 

able virtue. The whole —P the 
| al hn 
cen theſe two heroes has ſomething hero; 


at the time ww os | 
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But if from heav'n, celeſtial thop deſcend ; 
Know, with immortals we no more contend. 


169 
Not long Lycurguz view'd the golden light, X 
That daring man who mix'd with Gods in ſight; 


With curling vines and twiſted ivy bound ; 

And The- arms receiv'd the trembling God. 

Nor fail'd the crime th* immortals wrath to move, 

(Th' immortals bleſt with endleſs caſe above) 170 
Depriv'd 


the moſt 
den are filled wi 


and dreaded the conſ — * 
__ _— diſtinguiſhi bens men 
ngui ing n 4 
L 5 —_— 
Yo rath an — 


this: Lycurgus cauſi 
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Depri d of fight by their avenging doom, 
Chearleſs he breath'd, and wander'd in the gloom: 
Then ſunk uopity'd to the dire abodes, 5 
A wretch accurſt, and hated by the Gods ! ” 
eee 
Suſtain thy life, and human be thy birth, 
Bold as thou art, too prodigal of breath, 
Approach and enter the dark gates of death. 
What, or from whence I am, or who my fire, - 
| (Reply'd the chief) can Tydews? fon enquire? 180 
Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now with'ring on the ground, 
| Another 
Daze ond mol 22 take 222 t 


ithets uſed in this place, Oos Serre, Du faciht 
beate wroentes;, the — I 
which he could not but endeavour to 

ems have das this in is oe ni ecnd bk. 


— T7 hou wilt 


B. VI. 


V. 


Go that new wor IT 

7o that new workdof ht 
Approac and enter the dark gat at's death. 
ghty 1 = 


a copy of the manners and 


Approach, and I will groe 7 N 
air air and the beafts the fd. 1 hs ws of the 
n 

V. 1 There is a noble gra- 
vity in the beginving of this of Glaucus accord- 
ing to the true fiyle of antiquity, - Feu and evil are our 
Days. This beautiful thought of our author, u 
the race of men are compared to the leaves of trees, 1 
celebrated by Simonides in a fine fra t extant in 
Stobeus. lame thought may be found in Ecce, 
us, ch. 14. v. 18. almoſt in the fame words; 4 of 
green leaves on a thick an, On fall and ſome grow: 
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 Lov'd for that valour which preſerves mankind. 
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80 generations in their courſe decay, 185 


So flouriſh theſe, when thoſe are paſt away. 
But if thou ſtill perſiſt to ſearch my birth, 
Then hear a tale that fills the ſpacious eurth. 

A city ſtands on Argos? utmoſt bound, 
( Argos the fair for warlike ſteeds renown'sd) 190 
Zola Siſyphus, with wiſdom bleſt, 
In ancient time the happy walls poſſeſt, 
Then cal d Ephyre : Glaucus was his ſon ; 
Great Glaucus, father of Belleraphon, | 
Who ere the ſons of men in beauty ſhin'd, 195 


Your 


The reader, L 
from Homer by ſucceeding Poets, will no doubt be pleaſ- 
NL eu 
imitated 3 t a 0 aus 

Clemens Alexandrinus in his Siremate, lib. 6 by 


ts # abou; ax Oda fe Fries free 
n e iv Nen awbÞlin, N & frm, 
"Ne J. nas drbpory youn x64 H inioou. 


| this iſon be juſtly admired for its beauty 
in this obvious ication to the mortality and ſuc- 
ceſſion of hunt un life, it ſeems however deſigned by the 
Poet in this place as a proper emblem of the tran itory 
nate, not of men, but of families, which being by their 
misfortunes or follies fallen and decayed, do agaio in a 
happier ſeaſon revive and flouriſh in the fame and vir- 
tues of their —. 1 : In this, ſenſe it is a direct anſwer 
to what Diomed had aſked, as well as a preface to 
what Glaucus relates of his own family, which having 
been extinct in Corinth, had recovered new life in Lycia. 

V. 193. Then call Ephyre. ] It was the ſame which 
was afterwards called inth, and had that name in 


Hor1er*s tive, as appears fiom bis catalogue, v. 77. 
V. 196. 
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| Then mighty Pratus Anga- ſcepter ſway'd, 
Whoſe hard commands Bellerophon obey'd. 
Wah direful jealoufy the monarch rag d, 
And the brave Prince in num'rous toils engag d. 200 
For him, Auen burn'd with lawleſs flame, 
And ftrove to tempt him from the paths of fame : 
In vain ſhe tempted the relentleſs youth, 
Endu'd with wiſdom, ſacred fear, and truth. 
Fir'd at his ſcorn the Queen to Pratu: fled, 205 
And begg'd revenge for her inſulted bed: 
Incens'd he heard, reſolving on his fate; 
But hoſpitable laws reſtrainꝰd his hate: 
To Lycia the devoted youth he ſent, 
With.tablets ſeal'd, that told his dire intent. 210 
Now bleſt by ev'ry pow'r that guards the good, 
The chief arriv'd at Xanthus? filver flood: 
There Lycia's monarch paid him honours due; 
Ning days he feaſted, and nine bulls he flew. 
But when the tenth bright morning orient glow'd, 215 
The faithful youth his monarch's mandate ſhow'd: 
| The 
V. 196. Lov'd for that walour which preſeres man- 


kind.) This diſtinction of true valour which has the 
good of mankind forits end, in © * to the valour 
of tyrants or oppreflors, is beaurifu y hinted by Hemer 
in the epithet iar , amiable valour. Such as was that 
of Bellerophon, who freed the land from monſters, and 
creatures defiruQive to his Tpecies. It i — 2. — to * 


hero with particular jud 
Lang. © Ayes CO — Seer Yr E 2. 


ners Aa ring from the Ant ſtory, which — 
one will obſerve has a great reſemblance with that of 


Yi in the ſcriptures. 
216, The inh. youth his monarck's mandate 


ill conſequences to him: 2 is 


Ae ] Plutarch much commends the virtue of Belle- 
26 who 1 carried thoſe letters he might ſo 
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The fata] tablets, till that inſtant ſeal'd, 
The deathful ſecret to the King reveal'd- 
Firſt, dire Chimera's conqueſt was enjoin'd; 
A mingled monſter, of no mortal kind; 220 
Behind, a dragon's fiery tail was ſpread ; 

A goat's rough body bore a lion's head ; 

Her pitchy noſtrils flaky flames expire; 

This peſt he ſlaughter d (for he read the ſkies, 225 
And truſted heav*n's informing prodigies) 
Then met in arms the Solymean crew, 
(Fierceſt'of men) and theſe the warrior flew. 


Next 
in his diſcourſe of curinfty, and worth tranſcribi 
* A — x is void of all 1 TY — 
to tru ters, or any imp2:t int to lervants, 
friends and familiars of an imquifitive tem- 

per. Bellerophon, when he carried letters that ordered 
* i cas defiruQtion, dig not unſeal them, but for- 
„% bgre touching the King's diſpatches with the ſame 
** continence, as he had refrained from injuring his 
„% bed: For curioſity is an incontinence as well as 
% adultery.” . 

V. 219. Fi, dire Chimæra. ] Chimera was ſei 
to have the head of a lion breathing flames, the 
of a goat, and tail of a dragon; becauſe the mountain 
of thas name in Lycia had a Hs on its top, and nou- 
riſhed lions; the middle part offered paſture for goats; 
and the bottom was infeſted with ſerpents. Belles oon 
deſtroying theſe, and rendering the moun:ain habitable, 
was ſaid to have conquered Chimera. Ke calls this 
monſter Gos de, in the manner of the Hebrews, 
who gave to any thing vaſt or ex*raordinary the appel- 
- * wn So he Pfalnift ſays, The mountain, 
V. 225. The man crew. ] Theſe Solymzi vere an 
ancient nation —— the moutamous parts of Aa 
Minor, between yea and Hiflia. Pliny mentions 
thera as an inſtance of a p*ople fo entirely deſtroyed. 
that no footſteps of them remained in his time. Some 

Yor. II. E author 


Next the bold Amazon's whole force defy'd ; 

And conquer d till, for heav'n was on his ſide. 230 
Nor ended here his toils: His Lycian foes 

At his return, a treach'rous ambuſh roſe, 

With levelP'd ſpears along the winding ſhore ; | 

There fell they breathleſs and return'd no more. 
At length the monarch with repentant grief 235 

Confeſs'd the Gods, and God-deſcended chief; 

His daughter gave, the ſtranger to detain, 

_ With half the honours of his ample reign. 


2uthor both ancient and modern, from a reſemblance in 
ſound to the Latin name of 7 . have confounded 
them with the Jeu. Tacitus , ſpeaking of the various 

opinions — 2 * orig in of the Fewi/h nation, 
ha theſe words : ak fradunt Fudeorum _ 
mos carminibus, Homeri e c 1 


Glaucus to behave himſeif ED he pur im in 


mind of thoſe poſſeſſions granted by 
e eee 
Kae, Purann; xas apipn; TupoPipore. 


bn the Gap manages, be the olnch book of Virgil, N 


is promiſed by Aſcanius the fields which were poſſe fed 
D.. ſor ä — — 


ai quod rex habet ipſe I atinus. 
Chapman has an interpolation in this place, to tell us 
that this eld was afterwards called by the Lycians, 
The } nh wand ines, from the wandrings and di- 
fic Eellerophon, in the latter part "of his life. 


But were not the fields that were called Axio 
but thoſe upon which he fell from the horſe Pega 


where he endeavoured (as the fable has it) to — 2 
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The 
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us his tranſlation of two of theſe lines. 
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The Lycians grant a choſen ſpace of ground, * 
There long the chief his happy lot poſſeſo d, 241 
With two brave ſons and one fair daughter bleſs'd ; 
(Fair ev'n in heav'nly eyes; her fruitful love 
Crown'd with Sarpedon's birth th* embrace of Jove) 
But when at laſt, diſtracted in his mind, 245 
Forſook by heav'n, forſaking human - kind, | 
Wide o'er th* Alias field he choſe to ſtray, 

A long, forlorn, uncomfortable way! 

Woes beap'd on woes conſum'd his waſted heart; 

His beauteous daughter fell by Phabe's dart; 250 
His eldeſt-born by raging Mars was ſlain, 
In combat on the Solymean plain. | 
Hippolochus ſarviv'd ; from him I came, | 

The honour'd author of my birth and name; 

V. 245. But when at laft, &.] The ſame Critics, 
who have taxed Hamer for being too tedious in this 
ſtory of Bellerophon, have cenſured him for omitting to 
relate the particular offence which had raiſed the anger 
of the Gods againſt a man formerly fo highly favoured 
by them: Bur this relation coming from the mouth of 


his. — it is wich great decorum and propcicty he 


99 


over in ſilence thoſe-crimes of his anceſtoc, which 
d provoked the divine ver 
has inter voven this ſtory wi 
of Bellernfhon. 
* Left from his flying ſterd unrein'd (as once 
*: Bellerophon, though from a lower cl:me) 
* Diſmounted on th” {hier ſiel i 1 fall, 
* Erroneous there to wander and for!orn.” 
F | Paratije Lo. B. 7. 
Tully in his third bock of Tiu/culane queſtions, havin 
obſerved that perſons oppreſſed with woe naturally ſ. 
ſolitude, inſtances this exam1:le of Be/lerophon, and gives 


eance againſt him. NI, 


what Hamer here relates 


Ii miſer in campis mærent errabet Aleit. 


pe ſuum cor edens, hominure ve/igia vii ans. 


E 2 | By 
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By his inſtructions learn to win renown, 
To ſtand the firſt in worth as in command, 
To add new honours to my native land, 
Before my eyes my mighty fires to place, 
And emulate the glories of our race. 
He ſpoke, and tranſport fill'd Tydidesr? heart; 
In earth the gen'rous warrior fi d his dart, 
Welcome, my brave hereditary gueſt ! = 
Thus ever let us meet with kind embrace, 265 
Nor ſtain the facred friendſhip of our race. 
Know, chief, our grandfires have been gueſts of old ; 
Oeneus the ſtrong, Bellerophon the bold : 


V. 267. e old.] The 
laws 1 ty were anciently held in — © Rong 
tion. The friendſbip Gordy was ſo ſacred, 
tbat they preferred it to all the bands of conſanguinity 
. andalliance, and accounted it obligatory even to the 
third and fourth generation. We have ſeen in the fore- 
going flory of Bellerophon, that Fetus, a Prince un- 
der the ſuppoſition of being — * in the higheſt degree, 
is yet afraid to revenge kimſelf upon the criminal on 
this account: He is forced toſend him into Lyc:ia rather 
than n in his own coun- 
try. Be of Lycia, having entertained the 
u 


ſtra before the letters, puts him upon 
ob : broad 
rather than 


260 


in which he might be 
at his court. We here ſee Driomed a 
Glaucus agreeing not to be enemies during the whole 
courſe of a war, only becauſe their grandfathers had 
been mutual gueſt-. And we afterwards find Teucer 
engaged with the Creeks on this account againſt the 
Trojans, though himſelf _ Trojan — ion, the 
nephew of Priam by the mother's fide, and coufin german 
of Hector. whoſe life he purſues with the utmoſt violence. 
"They preſerved in their families the preſents which had 
heen made on theſe occaſions, a> obliged to tranſmit to 
their children the memorials of this rite of hoſpitality. 
 Bulathius. 


By his decree I ſought the Trojan town, 268 


gh: SOOT ROOF GOIN TI OSes 10 


- Where tweaty days in genial rites be paſs'd, 270 
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Our ancient ſead his honour'd preſence grac'd, 


The parting heroes mutual preſents left ; 
A golden goblet was tby grandfire's gift ; 
Oceneus a belt of matchleſs work beſtow'd, 
That rich with Tyrian dye refulgent glow'd. 
(This from his pledge I learn'd, «hich ſafely flo d 275 
Among my treaſures, flill adorns my board : 
For Tydeus left me young, when Theb?'s wall 
Beheld the ſons of Greece untimely fall.) 

Mindful of this, in friendſhip let us join ; 7 
If heav'n our ſteps to foreign lands incline, 280 
My gueſt in Argos thou, and I in Zycia thine. | 
Enough of Trojan: to this lance ſhall yield, * 
In the full harveſt of yon” ample field; EIS 
Enough of Greet: ſhall dye thy ſpear with gore; 


But thou and Diomed be foes no more. 285. 


Now change we arma, and prove to either hoſt 
We guard the friendſhip of the line we boaſt. 
Brave Glaucus then each narrow thought refign'd, 290 
{ Jove warm'd his boſom and enlarg d his mind) 
2 J 9 For. 
V. 291. Jove warm'@ his boſom and enlarg d his mind.] 
The words in the original are it ppirac, which may 
equally be interpreted, he took away his ſenſe, or he ele- 
wated his mind. The former being a reflection upon 
Glaucus's for making ſo unequal an exchange, 


the latter a praiſe of the magnanimity and 


which induced him to it. Porphyry contends 


its be- 

ing underſtood in this laſt way, and Ex/fathizs, Mon- 

fieur and Madam Dacier are of the ſame opinion. Not- 

withſtanding it is certain that Homer uſes the ſame words 

in the contrary ſenſe in 1 ſeventeenth Iliad, V. *. 
n 1 
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For Diamed's braſs arms, of mean device; 

For which nine onen paid (a vulgar price) * 

He gave his own of gold divinely wrought, | 
Mean time the guardian of the Trojan ſtate, 1 

Creat Hector, enter'd at the Scean gate. | 

Beneath the beech-tree's conſecrated ſhader, 

The Trejan matrons and the Trojan maids 

Around him flock d, all preſs'd with pious care 300 

For huſbands, brothers, ſons, engag'd in war. 

He kids the train in long proceſſion go, 

And ſeek the Gods, t'avert th' impending woe. 

And now to Priam's ſtately courts he came, 

Rais'd on arch'd columns of Rupendous frame ; 305 

O'er theſe a range of marble flructure runs, 

Ia fifty chambers lodg'd: and rooms of flate 1 

Oppos' d to thoſe, where Priam's daughters fate: - F 


of the original, and is the nineteenth, V. 137. Aud it 
is an obvious remaerk, that the interpretation of Por- 
fhyry as much diftonours Diamed who propoſed this 
exeharge, as it does horour to ©/aucys for conſenting © 
ta ir. bore I have followed it, if not as the juſter, 
' #* the moll keroic ſenſe, and as it has the nobler air in 
dry. 5 

V. 295. 4 kundrcd lceves.] I wonder the curious have 
net remarked from this place, that the proportion of 
the value of golt to h a in the time cf the Trojan war, 
- was butas an hundred to nine; allowing theſe armours 
of equal weight; which, as they belonged to men of 
equat ſtrength, is a reaſonable ſuppoſition. As to this 
manner of _——— the value of the armour by beewes * 
or oxen, it might be either becauſe the money was an- 
ciently ſtamped with thoſe figures, or (which is moſt pro- 
bable in this place) becauſe in thofe times they gene- 
rally pu chaſed by exchange of commodities, as we ſee 
by a petlage near the end cf the ſeventh bock. 


Twelre 
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Twelve domes for them and their lov'd ſpouſes ſhone, 
Of equal beauty, and of poliſi' d tone. 311 
Hither great Hector paſs'd, nor paſe'd unſeen 
Of royal Hecuba, his mother Queen. 
(With her Zaodice, whoſe beauteous face 
Surpaſs'd the nymphs of Troy's illuſtrious race) 315 
Long in a ſtrict embrace ſhe held her ſon, 
And preſs'd his hand, and tender thus begun. 
O He&or ! ſay, what great occaſion calls 
My fon from fight, when Greece ſurrounds our walls ? 
Com'ft thou to fupplicate th* almighty pow'r, 320 
With lifted hands from 7lion's loſty tow?r ? 
Stay, till I bring the cup with Bacchus crown'd, 
In Fove's high name, to ſprinkle on the ground, © 
And pay due vows to all the Gods around. | 
Then with a plenteous draught refreſh thy ſoul, 325 
And draw new ſpirits from the gen'rous bowl; 
Spent as thou art with long laborious fight, 
The brave defender of thy country's right. 
Far henze be Bacchus? gifts (the chief rejoin'd) j 
Inflaming wine, pernicious to mankind, 330.0 
Uanerves the limbs and dulls the noble mind. | 


Let 


V. Far hence h Bacchus gifts=Inflaming wine. 
This manina of He#or's, concerning wine, has a . 
deal of truth in it. It is a vulgar miſtake to imagine 
mme uſe of wine either raiſes ſpirits, or* increaſes 

ſtrength. The dy ir ny „ Homer in this 
point ; whatever our modern ſoldiers may object to this 
old heroic regimen. One may take notice that Sam- 
fon as well as Hector was a water drinker; for he was 
a Nezarite by om, and as ſuch was forbid the uſe of 
Milton alludes in his Sampſon Ago- 


E 4 © Where-- 
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I. et chiefs abſlain, and ſpare the ſacred juice 
To ſprinkle ta the Gods, its better uſe. 

By me that boly office were profan'd; 
Ill fits it me, with human gore diſtain'd, 
To the pure ſkies theſe horrid hands to raife, 
Or offer heav'n's great Sire polluted praiſe. 
You, with your matrons, go! a ſpotleſs train, 

And burn rich odours in Minerva's fane. 

The largeſt mantle your full wardrobes hold, 340 
Moſt priz'd for art, and labour'd o'er with gold, 
Before the Goddeſs honogr'd knees be ſpread, 

And twelve young heifers to ber akar led. 


80 may the pow r aton'd by fervent pray'r,. 


385 


Our wives, our infants, and our eity ſpare, 345 f 


And far avert Tydider' waſteful ite, 
Who mows whole troops, and makes all Trey retire, 


6 Whoever fountain or freſh current flow'd 
1 uſt the eaſtern ray, tranſlucent, pure 

* With touch wthereal of heav'n's fiery rod, 
* [ drank, from the clear milky juice allaying 
* Thirft, and refreſh'd ; nor envy'd them the grape, 

* Whoſe heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes. 


V. 338. s if me, with human gore dil ain d, & c. 
The _— Eos rohibits perſons S 5 
to perform any of divine worſhip before they were 
ified, is ſo ancient and univerſal, that it may in ſome 
It be eſtee med a precept of natural religion, tendin 
to infpire an uncommon dreat and religious horror 


ſphigenta argues how impoſſible it is that human ſacri- 
ces ſhould be acceptable to the Gods, fince they do not 
permit any defiled with blood, or even polluted with the 
touch of a dead body, to come near their Altars. Iphig.. 
in Tauris, V. 390. Virgil makes his Treat ſay 


fame thing Hector does here. 
Me bello? tanto ſum & cede recenti 
ELOISE me flumine vivero 


18ers sr sener N 


bloodſhed. There is a fine paſſage in Euripides where 


„ „ erer ,D 
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Be this, O mother, your religious care ; 

I go to rouze ſoſt Paris to the war; 
If yet, not loſt to all the ſenſe of ſhame, 358 
The recreant warrior hear the voice of fame. 
That peſt of Troy, that ruin of our race ! | 


Deep to the dark abyſs might be deſcend, 


Trey yet ſhould flouriſh, and my ſorrows end. 355 

This heard, ſhe gave command; and ſummon'd came 
Each noble matron, and illuſtrious dame. 
The Phrygian Queen to her rich wardrobe went, 
Where treaſur d odours breath d a coſtly. ſcent. 
There lay the veſtures of no vulgar art, - 380 
Sidonian maĩds embroider'd ev ry part, 


With Hal touching on the Tyrian ſhore. 
Here as the Queen revolv'd with careful eyes 
She choſe a veil that ſhone ſuperior far, 


And glow'd refulgent as the morning ftar. 
Herſelf with this the long proceſſion leads; 


V. 361. Sidonian maids.] Difys Seen. lib. 1. ace 

— r not directly to — | 
etched a proba to 

avoid purſuit. He toached at S; = he ſurpeined 
the King of Pheenicia by night, aud carried off many of 
his trea ſures and captives, among which, probably were 
theſe Sidonian women. The author of the ancient poem 
of the Oproacks lays, he ſailed from Sparta to Troy in 
the ſpace of three days: from which paſſage Herodotus. 
concludes that was not Homer's. We find in the 
ſcriptures that Tyre and Sidon were famous for works of 


pe. —— and whatever regarded magni- 
1 Soon 


* 
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Soon as to [hon's topmoſt tow'r they come, 370 
Autenor s conſort, fair Theano, waits 

As Palla, prieſteſs, and unbars the gates. 

With hands uplifted and imploring eyes, 


The prieſteſs then the ſhining veil diſplays, 

Plac'd on Minerve's knees, and thus the prays. 
Oh awful Goddeſs! ever dreadful maid, 

Troy's ſtrong defence, unconquer'd. Pallas, aid ! 


— [Break 


. With hands 
feribed by Homer, as uſed by the ancients in the inv0- 
cation of the Gods, is the lifting up their hands to hea- 
ven. Virgil frequently alludes to thi: 
cularly in the ſecond there is a 
of which is much raiſed by this 


Ecre tralebatu- 


P, iameia 


Ad calum tentens ardentia lumi ra. 
Lumina! nam teneras arcebant wincula 
V. 378. Oh awful Goddeſs, &e.] This proceſſion of 
the 7a matrons to 1 Lg of Minerva, with 
their — and the ceremonies ; though it be a paſ- 


ſage ſome moderns have critiriſed upon, ſeems to have 


particularly pleaſed Virgil. For he has not only intro- 
duced it among 
Eu. 1. V. 419- 


Interea ad templum non agua Palladis ibant 
Crinibus iliades poſfis, peplumguer ferebant 
Sreppliciter trifles ; & tunſe pectora ſalmis. 
Diva ſolo fixos oc ulos aver/a tenebat ; 


but has again copied it in the eleventh book where the 
 Latian Gm make the fame upon the ap- 
_ proach of Areas to theircity. e prayer to the God- 


dels is tranſlated almoſt word for word: V. 483. 


cotens bells prafer, Tritonia virgo, 
= Er me Wi; 


Frange manu te 


Pramum flerne ſob, forti/que effunde ſub altis, 


They fill the dome with ſupplicating.cries. 375 | 


ed.] The old geſture de- 
| parti- | 
ge, the beauty - 


.  Crinibus & templo, Caſſandra, adytifoue Minerva, 
na fruft 


the figuces in the picture at Carthoge, 
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70 Break thou Tydides ſpear, and let him fall 380 

= Prone on the duſt before the Trojan wall. 
So twelve young heifers, guiltleſs of the yoke, 
Shall fill thy temple with a grateful ſmoke. 
But thou, aton'd by penitence and pray r, 
Ourſelves, our infants, aod our city ſpare ! 385 
So pray'd the Prieſteſs in her holy fane; | 
So vow'd the matrone, but they vow'd in vain. 

While theſe appear before the pow'r with pray ru, 
Hedor to Paris? lofty dome repairs. | 
Himſelf the manſion raĩs d, from ev*ry part 390 
Aﬀembliog archite&s of matchleſs art. 


75 


of * 
ith all cities in general. : 

— 2 ; V. 387. But they vow'd in vain.) For Helenus only 
_ | ordered that prayers ſhould be made to Minerve to 
| rive rom walls. t 
— drive Diomed from before the walls. But Theano prays 

| that Diomed may periſt, and periſh flying, which is in- 
” cluded in his falling forward. Madam Dacier is ſo 
| free as = CO — —— an 
ra'e in they ma enemies, 
V ears foldom, anfion £4.] 3 muſt 
3 imſe the m raid. own my- 
tend fo — enemy ro Paris as ſome of the com- 
* ment tors. His blind paſſion is the unſortunate occa- 
fion of the ruin of his country, and he has the ill fate ia 
- have all his fine qualities ſwallowed up in that. And 


indeed I cannot ſay he endeavours much to be a better 
man than his nature made him: But as to bis parts and 
turn of mind, I ſee nothing that is either weak, on wick- 
ed, the g-neral eee, | thoſe times conſidered. On 
the contrary, © gentle ſoul, patient of good advice. 


his though | 


2 
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Near Priam's court and Hefor's palace ſtands 

The pompous ſtructure, and the town commands. 

A ſpear the hero bore of wond*rous ſtrength, 

Of full ten cubits. was the lance's length, 

The ficely point with golden ringlets join'd, 

Before him brandifh'd, at each motion ſhin'd. 

'Thus entering in the glitt'ring rooms he found. 

His brother-chief, whoſe uſeleſs arms lay round, 

His eyes delighting with their ſplendid ſhow, 400 
eee ele nd Hai ol 


well as Helen's be charged upon the Stars, and the 
So very amoruus a conſtitution, and ſo incom 
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„but allous their characters 
qualifications as could conſiſt, and in truth generally 
, with tende frailties.. He gives Paris feveral poli 

compliments, and in particular a turn to · thoſe ſci- 
ences that are the refult of a fine imagination. He 
make him have a taſte and addiction to curious works 
2 
rifts to Troy, em imſelf at in ning 
2nd finiſhing his armour: and now we are told tie he 
ſſembled the moſt ſkilful builders from all parts of 
the country, to render his palace a compleat piece of. 
* Architeflure. This, together with what Homer has ſaid 
elſewhere of his ſkill in the Harp, which in thoſe days 


Z 


2 


Sidonian ar- 


imcluded both Mair and Poetry, may I think eſtabliſh | 


aim a Bel-Eſprit and a fine genius. 
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Thy hate to Troy, is this the time to ſhow? 
(Oh wretch ill-fated, and thy country's foe !). 
Paris and Greece againſt us both conſpire, 
For thee great /hon's guardian heroes fall, 410 
Till heaps of dead alone defend her wall :- 

For thee the ſoldier bleeds, the matron mourns, 
And waſteful war in all its fury burns. 

Ungrateful man ! deſerves not this thy care, 

Our troops to hearten, and our toils to ſhare? 415 
Riſe, or behold the conqu ring flames aſcend, 

And all the Phrygias glories at an end. 

V. 406. Thy hate to Troy, Sc.] All the commenta- 
tors obſerve this ſpeech of to be a piece of ar- 
tifice ; he ſeems to imagine that the retirement of 
Paris proceeds from his reſentment agai 


Trojans, and not his indolence, luxury, or 
other cauſe. Phutarch thus diſcourſes upon it. ** As 


Ir 


* diſcreet ian rather chuſes to cure his patient 
— 2 
„% ways better i 

* than for reformation 


10 nothing ſo much affiſts a man who 
« frankneſs and liberty i 


Fer 


8 


78 
"IF 


** ſelves, but rather try help them out, 


L 
| 


them artificially with honeſt and colourable preten- 
* _ excuſe that _ 
« * proceeded cauſe, 

** ſhould yetimpute it to fomethi inal. Thus 


22 Paris, 
not the time to manifeſt your anger 
© As if his retreat from the batt 
* lutely a flight, but merely the 
and indignation.” Plut. Of knowing 
a friend, 


Fl 
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Brother, tĩs juſt(reply'd the beauteous youth) 


Thy free remonſtrance proves thy worth and truth: 
Yet charge my abſence leſs, oh gen'rous chief! 420 


On hate to Trey, than conſcious ſhame and grief: 
Here, hid from human eyes thy brother ſate, | 
And mourn'd in ſecret, his, and 7lion's fate. 

"Tis now enough: now glory ſpreads ber charms, 


And beauteous Helen calls her chief to arms.” 425 


Conqueſt to-day my happier ſword may bleſs, 

Tis man's to fight, but heav'n's to give ſucceſs. 

But while I arm, contain thy ardent mind; 

Or go, and Paris ſhall not lag behind. 

He faid, nor anſwer d Priam's warlike fon; 430 

When Helen thus with lowly grace begun. | 
n gen'rovs brother! if the guilty dame 

That caus d theſe woes, deſerves a fiſter's name! 


hold of the pretext Ilecter had furnithed bim with, and 


conſe!ſes he partly touched upon the true 1eaſon of his 


retreat, but that it wn alſo parti) occaſi ned by the con- 
cern he felt at the victe ry of his rival. Next he proſeſſi s 
his readineſs for the fight : but nothing can be a finer 

trait (if we conſider his character) than what Homer puts 

into his mouth juſt in this place, that de ir now gi tt 
to it by Helen: Which ſheys that not the danger of h's 
country and parents, neither private ſhame, nor public 
hatred, could ſo much prevail upon him a: the com- 

mands of his miſtreſ⸗, to go and recover his honour. 

V. 432. Helen's /cech.] The repentance of II una 
which we have before o el Homer never loſes an 
opportunity of manifeflivg} i finely touched again here. 
the whole, we fee the Cois are alwars conce:n- 
ed in what befals an unfortunate beauty: Her fizrs 
foredoomed all the miſchief, and even was to hlame 
in ſuffer ing her to live: I ben fhe fairly gets quitof the 
infamy of her lover, and ſhews ſhe has higher ſenti - 
ments of honour than he. How very natural is all this 
in the like char. cters ta this day? 0 


Wou'd 
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Wou'd heav'n, ere all theſe dreadful deeds were done, 


The day that ſhow'd me to the golden fun, 435 
Had ſeen my death! Why did not whirlwinds bear 
The fatal infant to the fowls of air? 
Why ſunk I not beneath the whelmiog tide, . 
And *midft the roarings of the waters dy'd ? 
Heav'n fil'd up all my ills, and I accurſt 440 
Bore all, and Paris of thoſe ills the worſt. 
Helen at leaſt a braver ſpouſe might claim, 
Warm'd with ſome virtue, ſome regard of fame! 
With toils, ſuſtain'd for Pari fake and mine: 445 
The Gods have link'd our miſerable doom, 
Our preſent woe, and infamy to come : 
Wide ſhall it fpread, and laft thro? ages long, 
Example ſad ! and theme cf future ſong. 

The chief reply'd : This time forbids to reſt : 450. 
The Treias bands, by hoſtile fury preſt, 
Demand their Hector, and his arm require; 
The combat urges, and my ſoul's on fire. 


| Urge thou thy Knight to march where glory calls, 


And timely join me, ere I leave the walls. 455 


Ere yet I mingle in the direful fray, 
My wife, my infant, claim a moment's ſlay ; 


Demands a parting word, a tendef tear: 


This day, ſome God, who hates our Trejen land, 460 


May vanquiſh Hater by a Grecian hand. 


Ho- 
* 
in 


462. The = on Ag rt 
mer audoubtedly „ 
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At home he ſought her, but he ſought in vain : 
She, with one maid of all her menial train, 465 
Had thence retired ; and with her ſecond joy, 

The young Afyanax, the hope of Troy, 


in raificg our admiration or terror: Pity and the ſofter 
paſſions, are not fo much of the nature of his Poem, 
which is formed upon anger and the violence of-ambi- 
tion. But we have cauſe to think his genius was no leſs 
capable of touching the heart with tenderneſs, than of 
— 15 with glory, from the few ſketches he has left 
us of his excellence in that way too. In the preſent 
Epiſode of the parting of HeHor and Andromacke, he 
has affembled all that love, grief, and compaſſion could 
inſpire. The greateſt cenſurers of Homer have acknow- 
ledged themſelves charmed with this part, even Men- 
fieur Perrault travlated it into French verſe, as a kind 
of penitential ſacrifice fur the ſacrileges, be had com- 
mitted againſt this author. 

This Epiſode tends very much to raife the character 
of Heber, and endear him to every reader. This hero, 

though doubtful if he ſhould ever fee Troy again, yet 
goes not to his wife and child; till after he has ta 
care for the ſacrifice, exhorted Paris to the fight, and 
diſcharged every duty to the Gods, and to his country ;. 


chief character. What a beautiful contraſt has Homer 
made between the manners of Paris and thoſe of Hector, 
as he here ſtews them one after the other in this do- 
meſtic light, and in their regards to the fair fex ? What 
= difference between the (haracters and behaviour of 
Helen and Andromacke ? And what an amiable picture 
of cor love, oppoſed to that of unlawful pafſion ? 

I muſt not that Mr. Dryden has formerly tranſ- 


as to leave me. at leaſt.no hopes of improving ur equal- 
few modern phraſes and: deviations from the original, 
which have eſcaped that great man. I am unwilling to 
remark an author to whom every Eg poet 


owes fo much ; and ſhall therefore only take notice of a 


criticiſm of his, which I muſt be obliged to anſwer 
its place, as it is an accuſation of Homer himſelf 


Penſive 


his love of which, as we form i remarked, makes his 


MEErEFFEEFIFF”F-ME 


lated this admicable Epiſode, and with fo much ſucceſs = 
ing it. The utmoſt I can pretend is to have avoi ed a | 
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Penſive ſhe ſtood on Man's tow'ry height, 

Beheld the war, and ficken'd at the fight :. 

There her fad eyes in vain her Lord explore, 470 
But he who found not whom his ſoul deſir d, 

Whoſe virtus charm'd him as her beauty fir d, 

Stood in the gates, and aſk'd what way ſhe bent 

Her parting Gep ? If to the ſane ſhe went, 475 


Where late the mourning matrons made reſort ;. 


Or ſought her ſiſters in the Trojan court? 
Not to the court, (reply'd th* attendant train) 
Nor mixt with matrons to Minerva's fane: | 
To [lion's ſteepy tow'r ſhe bent her way, 40 
To mark the fortunes of the doubtful day. 

Troy fled, ſhe heard, before the Grecian ſword ;. 
Diſtracted with ſurprize ſhe ſeem d to fly, 

Fear on her cheek, and ſorrow in her eye. 485 


The nurſe attended with her infant boy, 


The young Afyanex, the hope of Troy. 


Heflor, this heard, return'd without delay; 
Swift thro” the town be trod his former way, 


Tho 


V. 468. D Nion's tory A.] It 
is a fine imagination to iepreſent the — 
8 N her — upon the — yo 

watchin his — 1 in the field; even 
— —— by — to Miner vas temple could not 
draw her from this place, at a time when ſhe thought her. 
huſband in danger. 


15 227 ie virtue charm'd him, &c.) Homer in 


pacticularizes the virtue of Andromache in the 
ithet ae, blameleſs or without a fault. I have 
ale lea in another part of this ode. 

H A pax > return'd.] Hector does not 
A, 1 cog gy "tower of but haſtens 
hers the buſineſ3of the feld calls him. Homer is ne- 
ver 
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Throꝰ ſtreets of and walks of ate; 490 
And met the mourner at the Scans gate. 
With bafte to meet him ſprung the joyful fair, 


ww ww bd © ww 


His only hope hung ſmiling at her breaſt, 
Whom each ſoft charm and early grace adorn, 
Fair as the new - born ſtar that gilds the morn. 
To this lov'd infant Hefor gave the name 
Scamandrius, from Scamander's honour'd ſtream. 


Aftyanax the Trojans call'd the boy, 
From his great father, the defence of Troy. 
Silent the warrior ſmil'd, and pleas'd, refign'd 


To tender paſſions all his mighty mind: os 


ver wanting in point of honour and decency, and while 
he conſtantly obeys the ſtrifleſt rules, finds a way to 
ms ke them contribute to the beauty of his poem. Here, 
for inſtance, he has managed it ſo, that this obſervance of 
Hector's is the cauſe of a very pleaſing ſurprize io the 
reader ; for at firſt he is not a little diſappointed to find 
that Hector does not meet Andromachke, and is no lefs 
pleaſed afterwards to ſee them encounter by chance, 
which gives him a ſatisfaction he thought he bad loſt. 
ier. 

V. got. Scamandrius, from Scamander's horour'd 
Arcam, &c.) This manner of giving proper names to 
children derived from any place, accident, or quality be- 
longing to them or their parents, is very ancient, and 
was cuſtomary among the Hebrews. The Trojans called 
the ſon of Hector, A/tyanax, becauſe (as it is ſaid here 
and at the en4 of the twenty-ſecond bock] Ai father 
defended the city. There are many inftances of the 
ſame kind in the thirtieth * of Genes, where the 
names given to Jacob's children, and the reaſous of 
e names, are e — 

uw 


aut i and She tae on. alt and an as. ant io. it. 


W SS 1, = „ S „ «s 


—_—— 


Laid Thcb? waſte, and flew my warlike Sire! 525 
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His beauteous Princeſs caſt a mournful look, 
Hung on his band, and then dejeRted fpoke 
Her boſom labour'd with a boding figh, 

Too daring Prince l. ah whither doſt thou run? 510 
Ah too forgetful of thy wife and fon ! 
And think'ſ thou not how wretched we ſhall be, 
A widow I, an helpleſs orphan he ! 
For ſure ſuch courage length of life. denies, 
And thou. muſt fall, thy virtue's facrifice. $15 
Greece in her ſingle heroes trove in vain ; 
Now Hoſts oppoſe thee, and thou muſt be flain ! 
Oh grant me, Gods! ere Hefor meets his doom, 
All I can afk of heav'n, an early tomb 
So ſhall my days in one fad tenor run, 


520 


And end with ſorrows as they firſt begun. 


No parent now remains, my griefs to ſhare, 
No father's aid, no mother's tender care. 
The fierce Achilles wrapt our walls in fire, 


His 


V. 524. The fierce Achilles, &c.] Mr. Dryden in the 
22 to the Kad — 5 Ly 1— — 
a ju lgment upon pert of this ch, which is a r 
ns of — * Andromache (ſavs he) inthe midit 
aof her concernment and fright for Hector, runs off her 
* biaſs, to tell him a ſt f her pedigree,and of the la - 
„ mentable death of her father, her — and her ſeven 
„% brothers. "The Devil was in Hectar, if he knew not 
© all this matter as well as ſhe who told it him; for ſhe 
4 had been his Ledfellow for many years together: 
And if he knew it, then it muſt be confeſſed, that 
Homer, in this long digreſſion, has rather given us his 
** own character, than that of the fair lady whom he 
paints. His dear friends the commentators, who ne- 
* ver fail him at a pinch, will needs excuſe him, by 
making the preſent ſorraw of Ardromache; * 
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His fate compaſſion in the victor bred : 
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f 
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4 


Poem. Si 

be abſent from the action during a t | | 
the Poet has n his act in 2 than in the 
methods he takes frum time to time to up our 


to awaken our e ion of 
efs of the work. His. 


thoſe very treaſures and ſpoils which had been won by 


V. gas. His /.] The 
circumſtance of his a 
will not 
with 
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nom would bribe him to a reconciliation, it is partly wich 


org woos 


| have riſhed young Goddeſs. 
| Or perhapsit may allude to ſome diſeaſe fatal to wo- 
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Then rais'd a mountain where his bones were burn'd, 
The mountain nymphs the rural tomb adorn'd, 531 
Jove's Mean daughters bade their elms beſtow 

A barren ſhade, and in his honour grow. 

By the fame arm my ſev'n brave brothers fell, 


' Inone fad day beheld the gates of hell; 535 


While the fat herds .and ſnowy flecks they fed, 
Amid their fields the hapleſs Heroes bled ! 

My mother liv'd to bear the vifor's bands, 

The Queen of Hippoplacia's fylvan lands: 
Redeem'd too late, ſhe ſcarce beheld again 540 
Her pleafing empire and her native plain, 


When, ah! oppreſe'd by life-conſuming woe, 
She fell a victim to Diana's bow. 


ſpoil and carry off the armour of a 


| and therefore this action of Ac khilles is mentioned as an in- 


fiance of uncommon favour and generoſit Thus Aneas 
in Virgil N flain Lawfus, and bei - moved with 


— mr _ CY gives WINES 


Arma, quihus /eetatus, habe tua: . parenium 
Manibus, ern ny hut _—_—— 


barren te, Ke daughters hade their clms be- 
| &c.], It was the c:ſtom to plant 
— bar only fark trees as elms, alders, &c. that 
bear no fruit, as being moſt fuitable to the dead. This 
paſſage alfuſles to that piece of antiqui 
V. A withm to Diana's bow.] The Greeks 
aſerĩ all ſudden deaths of women to Diane. So 
Ulyffes, in Odyſh 11. aſks Anticlea, a the ſhades 
if ſhe died by the darts of Diana ? And in the preſent 
took, Laodame, the daughter of Bei is ſaid to 

by the arrows this Go. | 


men, ſuch as Macrobius ſpeaks of, Sat. 1. 17. Feminas 
curtis affiiftas marbis EadanvoBdarres nas | 


Wwrant. 


Yet 
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Yet while my Hader fill ſurvives, I ſee 


My father, mother, brethcen, all, in thee. 545 


Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred, all, © 
Once more will periſh if my Hefor fall. 
Thy wiſe, thy infant, in thy danges ſhare : 

Oh prove a huſband's and a father's care ! 

That quarter moſt the ſkilful Gras annoy, 550 
Where yon” wild fig-trees join the wall of Trey: 
Thou, from this tow'r defend th* important poſt ; 
That paſs Tydider, Ajax, ſtrive to gain, 


And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train. 555 | 


Or led by hopes, or diftated from heav'n. 

Let others in the ficld their arms employ, 

But ſtay my Heer here, and guard his Troy. 

The Chiefreply'd : That poſt ſhall be my care, 560 
Not that alone, but all the works of war. 

How would the ſons of Troy, in arms renown'd, 


And Troy's proud dames, whoſe garments ſweep the | 


ground, 
v. 555. Thatquarter -I Bere you! il! fig-trees.] 
The ariifice 4:dromacke uſes ta detain Hofer in 


Troy is very beautifully imagined. She tikes occaſion 
from the three attacks that had been made by the enemy 
upon this place, to give him an honcurable pretence for 
ſtaying at that rampart to defend it. If we confider 
that thoſe attempts muſt have been known to all in the 
city, we ſball not think ſhe talks like a ſoldier, but like 


a woman, who naturally enough makes uſe of any inci- 
© 


dent that offers, to perſuade her lover to what ſhe defires. 


The ignorance too which ſhe elſes, of the reaſons 
that moved the Greeks to attack this particular place, 
was What I doubt not Homer int to recuncile it 
the more to a female character. 


Attaint 
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Attaint the luſtre of my former name; 


Should Hefer baſely quit the field of fame? 565 


My early youth was bred to martial pains, 
My ſoul impels me to th' embattePd plains : 
Let me be foremoſt to defend the throne, 

Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates; 570 
(Ho my heart trembles while my tongue relates!) 
The day when thou, imperial Troy / muſt bend, 
And ſee thy warriors fall, thy glorics end. x 
And yet no dire preſage ſo wounds my mind, 


- My mother's death, the ruin of my kind, 575 
Not Prian's hoary hairs defilPd with gore, 


Not all my brothers gaſping on the ſhore ; 
As thine, Andromache! thy griefs I dread ; 
I ſee thee trembling, weeping, captive led! 
In Argive looms our battles to deſign, - 380 


And woes, of which ſo large a part was thine ! 


To bear the vior's hard commands, or bring 

The weight of waters from Hyperia's ſpring. 

There, while you groan beneath the load of life, 
They cry, Behold the mighty Hefor's wife! 585 
Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to ſee, 
Embitters all thy woes, by naming me. | 


| The thoughts of glory paſt — Ges, 


A thouſand griefs, ſhall waken at the name ! 


583. Hyperia's /pring.] Drawing water was the office 
of the meaneſt ſlaves. This appears by the holy ſerip- 
tures, where the Gibeonites who had deceived Dua are 
made ſla ves, and ſubjected to draw water. Fo/bua 7 

ow 


- nounces the curſe againſt them in theſe words : 


therefore are curſed, and there ſhall none be 
pos gy being bonemen, and hewers of DL, and 


Fawere of water. Jcſh, ch. 9. v. 23. Dacicr. 


May 
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May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 590 

Preſiꝰd with a load of monumental clay 

Thy Hedor, wrapt in everlaſting fleep, 

Shall neither hear thee ſigh, nor ſee thee weep. 

Thus having ſpoke, th' illuſtrious chief of Troy 
Stretch'd his fond arms to claſp the lovely boy. 595 

The babe clung crying to his [nurſe's kyeaſt, 

Scar'd at the dazzling helm, and nodding creft. 

With Tecret pleaſure each fond parent ſmil'd, 

And He&or haſted to relieve his child, 


V. Streich'd his fond arms.) There never was 
a finer piece of painting than this. Hecker extends his 
arms to embrace his child ; the child, 

littering of his helmet and the — the plume, 
Frinks backward to the breaſt of his nurſe ; Hectar un- 
braces bis helmet, lays it on the ground, takes the in- 
Fant in his arms, lifts him towards heaven, and offers a 
| prayer for him to the Gods; then returns him to the 
mother And: omarke, who receives him with a ſmile of 
ure, but at the ſame inſtant the fears for her huſ- 
nd make her burſt into tears. All theſe are but 
ſmall circumſtances, but ſo artfully choſen, that every 
reader immediately feels the force of them, and repre- 
ſents the whole in the utmoſt livelineſs to his imagina- 
tion. This alone might be a confutation of that falſe 
- eriticiſm ſome have fallen into, who affirm that a Poet 


ought only to collect abe t and noble particulars in 
his paintings. But it is in the images of things, as in 
the characters of z where a ſmall on, or 


even a ſmall ciccumſtance of an action, lets us more into 
the knowledge and comprehenſion of them, than the ma- 
terial, and principal themſelves. As we find this 
in a hiſtory, ſo we do in a picture, where ſometimes a 
ſmall motion or turn of a finger will expreſs the cha- 
racter and action of the figure more than all the other 
parts of the deſign. Ionginus indeed blames an au- 
thor's inſiſling too much on trivial circumſtances ; but 
in the ſame place extols Homer as the Poet who beſt 
„ new how to make uſe of important and beautiful 
*« circumſtances, and to avoid the mean and ſuperfſuous 
„ ones.” There is a vaſt difference between a /malb 
circumſtance and a trivial one, and the ſmalleſt become 
im portant if they are well choſen, and not 


The 


ighted at the 
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2 glitt ring terrors from his brows unbound, 600 


And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground. 
Then kiſe'd the child, and lifting high in air, 
Thus to the Gods preferr'd a father's pray'r. 

O thou! whoſe glory fills th* =thereal throne, _ 
And all ye deathleſs pow'rs! protect my fon! 6og 
Grant him, like me, to purchaſe juſt renown, | 


bod py the Trojans, to defend the crown, 
_ Againſt bis country's foes the war to wage, 


And rife the Hador of the future age 
So when triumphant from ſucceſsful toils, 
Of heroes flaia he bears the recking ſpoils, 
Whole hoſts may hail him with deſerv'd acclaim, 
And ſay, This chief tranſcends his father's fame: 


V. 604. Hector“ pr hrs ſon. gh 1 

how —1 pray lx Of — * Tro- 
jans, could be confiſtent with what it he had faid juſt be- 
tore, that he 2 knew Troy and his parents would 
periſh. We ought to reflect that this is only a prayer: 
Hector, de Geiste preferre Tron cue ion 72 
entreats t to roy, and permit anax 
— rule there. It 2 at all ap — 4 10 beſeech 

v to appea its anger, and e its ecrees z 
and — are taught that prayers can 4 — eſliny, Dacier. 
B. ſides, it cannot be inferred from hence, that Hector 
bad any divine foreknowledge of his own fate, and the 
approaching ruin of his countr A fince in many — | 
8581 paſſages we find him poſſeſſed with 
firm aſſurances to — pag hire, by 
ſtruction of the Greeks. So that ! fy oe | 
fate were only the apprehenſions and prom 4, a 
foul de jected with ſorrow and compaſſion, by confider- 
ing the great 3 that was 


V. 613. Tran — her”s fame.) The commen- 
dation Mector here gives himſelf, is not only agreeable 


to the operneſs of a brave man, but very becoming on 


ſuch a folenm occaſion ; and a natural effect from the 
. his own heart to his honour ; at this time 


Vor. II. F eſpecially, 
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While pleas'd amidſt the gen ral ſhouts of Troy, 
His mother's conſcious heart o'crflows with joy. 615 
He ſpoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 
Reſtor d the pleafing burthen to her arms; 
Soft on her fragrant breaſt the babe ſhe laid, 

Huſh'd to repoſe, and with a ſmile furvey'd. 
The troubled pleaſure ſoon chaſtis d by fear, 620 
She mingled with the ſmile a tender tear. 
The ſoften'd chief with kind compaſſion view d, 
And dry'd the falling drops, and thus purſu'd. 
Andromache | my foul's far better part, 
Why with untimely ſorrows beaves thy heart? 625 
No hoſtile hand can antedate my doom, | 
Till fate condemns me to the filent tomb. 
Fix'd is the term of all the race of earth, 

And ſuch the hard condition of our birth. 


E F 


i \ when he knew not but he was ſpeaking 

Vigil has not ſerupled it, in what he makes 
Exe: fa to cans at his parting for the battle. 
Et ZXneas & avunculus excitet Hector. 
virtutem ex me, verumgue laborem, 


5 3 212 — heart.) Thangh the 
+ ONS. mot ner c | . 

chief beauty of this er confiſts in the paternal piety 
ſhewn by * yet it wants not a fine ſtroke at the 
end, to continue him in the character of a tender lover 
of his wife, when he makes one of the motives of his 
iſh, to be the joy ſhe ſhall receive on hearing her ſon 


wiſh 
9 
. 628. Frx'd is the term ] The reaſon which Hector 
y the afſſiction 3 
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No force can then reſiſt, no flight can fave, 630 


All fink alike, the fearful and the brave. 
No more—but haſten to thy taſks at home, 
There guide the ſpindle, and direct the loom: 
Me glory ſummons to the martial ſcene, 
The field of combat is the ſphere of men. 635 
Where heroes war, the foremoſt place I claim, 
The firſt in danger as the firſt in fame. 
Thus having ſaid, the glorious chief reſumes 
His tow'ry helmet, black with ſhading plumes. 
His prioceſs parts with a prophetic figh, 640 
Uawilling parts, and oft” reverts her eye 
That ftream'd at ev'ry look: then moving flow, 
Sought her own palace, and indulg'd ber woe. 
There, while her tears deplor'd the god-like man, 
Throꝰ all her train the ſoft ĩnſect ĩon ran, 645 
And mouru the living Hector, as the dead. 
But now, no longer deaf to honour's call, 
Forth iſſues Paris from the palace wall. 


on a very ancient and common opinion, that the ftal 
1 life is appointed to all men at the time of their 
irth z which as no precaution can avoid, ſo no dan 
can haſten. This ——_— 
to the diſtreſſed, as to inſpire courage to the deſpond- 
ing fince nothing is fo fit to quiet and ſtrengthen our 
minds in times of difficulty, as - firm uſſurance that our 


lives are ex == real hazards, in the greateſt ap- 


r 

. ] Paris ſtung with the re- 
proaches of to the battle. "Tis a juft re- 
mark of Euftathius, That all the reproofs and remon- 


ſtrances in Homer have conſtantly their effect. The 


Poet by this. ſheu the great uſe of repr-heufions when 
properly applied, and ſinely intitpates that every uor- 
thy mind will ill bs the bettet for ti ein- 


F 2 In 
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In brazen arms that caſt a gleamy ray, 650 
The wanton courſer thus, with reins unbound, 
————.. 

Pamper'd 


V. wanton cour/er e.] This beautiful 
oY: ben. The wanton cf by Feed in the elevehth 
— I ſhall tranſcribe the originals, that the reader 


An n 1129 e 


Fenders liber ubi br eee vinclis 


Tee per fund: flumme noto 
4 22 micat — alte 


jube per colla, per armos. 


3 can be tranſlated better than this is by 
Virgil, yet in Hamer the fimile ſeems more perfect, and 
the LD i i 


— within the . his palace, as the 
table, which was not the caſe of Tur nus. The bers 
and wantonnefs of the ſteed agrees more exactly wi 

the character of Paris than with the other: And the in- 
finuation of his love of the mares has yet a nearer re- 
ſemblance. The flow of that verſe 


Ei ds Au 9 : ppere rol — 
ds witn * ſe and luxuriancy of the 
x bathing i hos flood; a beauty which 


id not * when he criticiſed particularly 
affo has alſo imitated this fimile, 


— 
Came deftrier, che da la — alle 
S 1 
— 


Fugge, e libero alfin per 
Va ird gFarmenti, 0 al ume u/ato o a Ferba es 
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| And ſprings, exulting, to his fields again. 
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Pamper'd and proud, he ſeeks the wonted tides, 
And laves, in height of blood, bis ſhining fides; 655 
His head now freed, he toſſes to the ſkies ; 

His mane diſhevel'd o'er bis ſhoulders flies; 

He ſnuffs the females in the diſtant plain, 


With equal triumph, ſprightly, bold and gay, 660 

In arms refulgent as the God of day, : 

The ſon of Priam, glorying in his might, 

Ruſh'd forth with He&or to the fields of fight. 
And now the warriors paſling on the way, 

The graceful Paris firſt excus'd his ſtay. 665 


To whom the noble Hear thus reply d: 


O Chief! in blood, and now in arms, ally d 

Thy pow'r in war with juſtice none conteſt; 

Known is thy courage, and thy firength confeft. 
What 


Scherzan fall collo i erin, b Ball, 
. Ts 

Suonanc i pit nel corſo, · 
Di fonori nitriti empie 


V. 635. . * in the 

is a ſhort ſpeech of Faris containing theſe Or ; 
Brother n Ia 3 
come ſooner as you defired me. ſome few 
— — — the tranſlator has 
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What pity, floth ſhould ſeize a foul ſo brave, 67 

Or godlike Paris live a woman's ſlave ! 

My heart veeps blood at what the Trojons ſay, 

And hopes, thy deeds ſhall wipe the ſtain away. 

Haſte then, in all their glorious labours ſhare ; 

For much they ſuffer, for thy fake, in war. 675 

Theſe ills ſhall ceaſe, hene er by oe s decree 

We crown the bowl to Hat's and Liberty - 

While the proud foe his fruſtrate triumphs mourns, 

An writer well 

SIE ro 

reſemblance with that of Marr See the notes 
V. 613. We crown the bowl to heavw'n and liberty.) 

The Greek is, addy (Aavbeper, the free bowl, in which 


make libations to Jupiter after the recovery of their 
The ex is obſerved by M. er to re- 


12 he Hebrews 3 The cup of ſabvation, the 
yup of forrow, the bonedifiion, Ne. Athenavs © 
a tb Low wo — br AA Greeks called 


laropala, ard conſecrated to the Gods in memory 
of fone foceoſs, He given us the infeription of one of 


this fort, which was, AIT ENTHPOE. 
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The fngle combat of Hefor and Ajax. 


| * 


g Tan battle renexing with double ardour upon the return of 
Hector, Minerva is under apprebenſions for the Greeks. Apollo 
ſeeing ber deſcend from Olympus, joins ber near the Sczan gate. 
They agree to put off engagement for that day, and in- 
cite Hector to „ the Greeks to « fingle combat. Nine of 
the Princes accepting the challenge, the let is cf, and falls upon 
the Trojans calling a council, Antenor propoſes the delivery of Helen 
to the Greeks, to which Paris wil! not conſent, but offers to reflore | 
them ber riches. Priam ſends a berald to make this offer, and to 
demand a truce for burning the dead, the loft of which is only agreed 
Greeks, purſuant to the advice of Neſtor, erect a fortification to | 
protest their fleet and camp, flank'd with towers, and defended by a 
ditch, and paliſades. Neptune teffifies bis jealonſy at this work, | 
but is pacified by « promiſe from Jupiter. Both armies paſs the 
night in feaſting, but Jupiter diſbeartens the Trojans with thunder, { 
and other figns of bis wrath. oY 

The three and twentieth day ends with the combat of Hector | 
and Ajax : The next day the truce is agreed: Another is taken up | 
in the funeral rites of the flain ; and one more in building the forti- 
fication before the ſhips : 80 that ſomewhat above three days is en- 
floyed in this look. The ſcene lies wholly in the feli. 
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So ſpoke the guardian of the Trojan flate, 
Then ruſh'd impetuous thro the Scans gate. 


Him Paris followed to the dire alarms ; 
Both breathing ſlaughter, both reſolv'd in arms. 
As when to failors lab'ring thro” the main, " WM 
That long had heav'd the weary oar in vain, 
Fove 


V. 2. Thro' the Scan gate.] Thigatpbogthnoges. 
ticularized by Homer, but it appears by the 491\t verſe of 
the fixth that it could be no other. Exfathius takes 
notice of the difference of the words ifZivovre and ae, 
the one applied to Hector, the other to Paris : by Which 
2 former is. deſcribed as an impetuous 

I ort 5 — 
and ef os tter as a calmer movement, correſ- 
pondent to the gentler character of a lover. But 
this remark is too refined, ſince Homer plainly gives 
Paris a character of bravery in what i iately pre- 
cedes and follows this verſe. 

V. S- As when to ſailors, 5 This fimile makes it 

n that the battle had relaxed during the abſence of 
in Troy; and 8 that the con verſation 
5 of 


ble to the violence of a warrior: 
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Fove bids at length th' expeRted gales ariſe : 

The gales blow grateful, and the veſſel flies: 

So welcome theſe to Troy's defiring train ; 

The bands are chear'd, the war awakes again. 10 
Bold Paris firil the work of death begun, 

On great Mengflbens, Areitbous ſon ; 

Sprung from the fair PB i embrace, 


Beneath his ſteely caſque he felt the blow 

Full on his neck, from Hefor's weighty hand; 

And roll'd, with limbs relax d, along the land; 

Fix'd in the ſhoulder as he mounts his ſteeds; 20 

Headlong he tumbles: His flack nerves unbound 

Drop the cold, uſeleſs members on the ground. 
When now Minerva ſaw her Argives ſlain, 

From vaſt Olympus to the gleaming plain 


Fierce 


aof Diomed and Glaveus in the former book, was not 
(as Homer's cenfurers would have it) in the heat of the 


23. When now Minerva, &c ] This machine of 
the two Deities meeting to the two armies is very 
noble, Euflathius tells us it is an allegorical Minerva 
and Apollo: Minerva eſents the prudent valorr of 
the Greeks, and Apollo, who flood for the Trojans, the 
power of Deſtiny : So that the meaning of the allegory 
may be, that the valour and wiſdom of the Greeks had 
now conquered Trgp, had: not Deftiny withſtood. Mi- 


nere therefore complies with Apollo, an intimation 


that wiſdom can never oppoſe fate. But if you take 
them in the literal ſenſe as a real God and deſs, it 
may be aſked what neceſſity there was for the introduc- 
tion of two ſuch Deities ? To this Fu//athius anſwers, 
that the la ſt book was the only one in which both armies 
were deſtitute of the aid of the Gods: In conſequence 
of which there is no gallant action atchieved, nothing 

extraordinary 


Then ſunk Eonius to the ſhades below, 1 
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Fierce the deſcends: elbe mark'd ber flight, 25 


Nor ſhot leſs ſwift from [ſon's tow ry height : 

Radiant they met, beneath the beechen ſhade ; 

When thus Apollo to the blue - ey d maid. 
What cauſe, O daughter of almighty Fove / 


Once more impetuous doſt thou bend thy way, 
To give to Greece the long-divided day ? 
Too much has Troy already felt thy bate, 
Now breathe thy rage, and huſh the ſtern debate : 
This day, the buſineſs of the field ſuſpend ; 35 
War ſoon ſhall kindle, and great /hon bend; 
To raze her walls, tho? built by hands divine. 
To whom the progeny of Fove replies: 


I left for this the council of the ſkies : 40 


But who ſhall bid conflicting hoſts forbear, 
What art ſhall calm the furious ſons of war ? 
To her the God: Great Hector s ſoul incite 
To dare the boldeſt Greet to fingle fight, 


Till Greece, provok'd, from all her numbers ſhow 45 
A warrior worthy to be Hefor's foe. | 


Z bar here the < after the retreat of 
Heftor ; but her are again introJuced to 
uſher in a new ſcene of 


great ations. The ſame author 
offers this other folation: ow. „finding 4 the Trojan 
army overpowered, conſiders how to of 
the Toad 9 & this he thinks ma 2 Pons fo 
the propoſal of a ſingle _— 
a very eaſy and 1 natural 28 
or courage (ſſie bein oy which —— — 
58 s the neceſſity of — 1 war: a 

onable ſtratagem by which he effected i it. : 
2 28 Veng rut hg rey and. Fu abend ren in this 
22 . 1 and Juno, the the words being 


At 
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At this agreed, the heav*aly pow'rs withdrew ; | 
Sage Helenus their ſecret counſels knew: | ; 
Heftor inſpir d he fought : To him addreft, | | 
Thus told the diQtates of his ſacred breaſt. 50 
O fon of Priam / let thy faithful ear | 
Receive my words ; thy friend and brother hear! | 
Go forth perſuaſive, and a while engage 
The warring nations to ſuſpend their rage ; 
Then dare the boldeſt of the hoſtile train 55 
To mortal combat on the liſted plain, | 
For not this day ſhall end thy glorious date ; 
The Gods have {poke it, and their voice is fate. 

He ſaid : The warrior heard the words with joy; 
Then with his ſpear reſtrain'd the youth of Troy, 60 

| Held 

r of Ap and might wr” By a 
= 2, > wendy 


ſuppoſed 


fo this by his God, or taught 


fuch was his will. Or elfe deing an 
icarn it from the flight of thoſe birds, 


V. 
an 


oracte 


ur, he mi 
— Fw em are here feigned to treneform them - 


felves, (perhaps for thut reaſon, as ir would be a 
—— manner of expreffing it.) The fiction of 
vinities fitting on the beech tree in the ſhape of Yul- 
tures, is imitated by Milton in the fourth book of Para- 
Las, where Satan, leaping over the boundaries of 
—_— cormorant upon the tree 


ife. 

V. 37. For not this day ſhall end thy glorious date. 
* ? 8 that Home be takes pee] 
efor*s intrepidity, ing him 
21 not fall il this combat; w 
Ajax encounters him without any ſuch encouragement. 
It may perhaps be difficult to give a reaſon for this 
management of the Poet, unleſs we aſcribe it to that 
commendable prejudice, and honourable partiality he 
bears his coun:rymen, which makes him give a ſuperio- 

of courage to the heroes of his own nation. 
. 60. Then with his ſpear reftrain'd the youth of 
Troy, Held by tie mit athwart.}—The remark of 


theſs 
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Held by the midſt athwart. On either hand 
The ſquadrons part; th' expecting Trojans ſtand. 
Great Agamemnon bids the Greek: forbear ; 

They breathe, and huſh the tumult of the war. | 
Th' Athenian Maid, and glorious God of day, 65 
With fileat joy the ſettling hoſts ſurvey : 

In form like vultures on the beech's height 


Euftathius here is obſervable. He tells us, that the war- 
riors of thoſe times, ving no — 1 and becauſe 
the voice of the ed herald would be drowned in 
ife of a battle) addreſſed themſelves to the eyes, 
pi the middle of the ſpear a 

that the might a while be ſuſpended, the 
ſpear in that polition not being the poſture 

a Warrior: and thus Agamemnon underſtands it 
without any further explanation. But however it be, 
we have a lively picture of a General who ſtretches his 


„and preſſes back the moſt advanced fol- 
di-ts of his army. 


V 
rinks of the Troops compoſing 


illneſt. This is plai ly —— 8 2 201 
1 * 18 in i e Images 
the ſea, given us on other occafions, where the armies in 
their engagement and confuſion are compared to the 
waves in their agitation and fumull: And that the con- 
Homers uſing the word edebant, twice in the ap- 
plication of it. All the other verſions ſeem to be miſ. 
taken here: What cauſed the difficulty was the ex- 
preſſion 
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The waves ſcarce heave, the face of Ocean ſleeps, 
And a ſtill horror ſaddens all the deeps : 

Thus in thick orders ſettling wide around, 75 
At length compor'd they fit, and ſhade tbe ground. 
The ſolemn filence, and their pow ru beſpoke. 

Hear all ye Trojan, all ye Grecias bands, 
What my ſoul prompts, and what ſome God com- 
mands. , 80 
motion that aroſe over the field from the helmets 

re befcre their armies were quite ſettled ; and 
of the repoſe and awe which enſued, when Hecter began 
wh Hear 

the Greeks reſem- 


ht with me, 


prevail againſt him, and kill 
ants — P x Saul wr all ig yet - 2 of ' 
Philiftine, they were diſmayed, a reatly afraid, 
There is a air of lla ntry £2 every fn this 
challenge of Hector. If he feems to ſpeak too vainly, 
we ſhould confider him under the character of a chal- 
, whoſe buſineſs it is to defy the enemy. Yet at 
the ſame time we find a decent modeſty in his manner 
of expreſſing the conditions of the combat: He a 
fimply, If my enemy hills me; but of himfelf, I Apollo 
grant me victary. ' It was an imagination equally 
ble to a man 
to mention the monument to be erected over his van- 
quiſhed enewy ; though we ſee he corfiders it not fo 


much rn 
upon t 


conqueror. It was natural too to d well 

thought that pleas'd him beſt 3. for he takes no notice 

of any monument that ſhould be raiſed over himſelf, if 

2 fall _ He _ 4 allows _ 
to expatiate, but the preſpect of glory carries him 

to allow the enemy to inter their champion with 

decency. . 


ny 


to kill me, then will we be LA: "why =} y _ - 
im. ſhall ye be oe 


of generoſity, and a lover of glory, 


- 
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is notonly as he was 


Hathius) has defiroyed thoſe tombs 


eee 


Great Jove, averſe our warfare to compoſe, 

O'erwhelms the nations with new toils and woes ; 

War with a fiercer tide once more returns, 

Till Mos falls, or till yon navy burns. - 

You then, O Princes of the Greeks ! appear; 85 

"Tis Hefor ſpeaks and calls the Gods to hear: 

From all your troops ſelect the boldeſt knight, 

And him, the boldeft, Hefor dares to fight. 

Here if I fall, by chance of battle lain, 

Be his my ſpoil, and his theſe arms remain; 90 

But let my body, to my friends return'd, 

By Trojan hands, and Trojan flames be burn'd. 

And if Apollo, in whoſe aid I truft, 

Shall firetch your daring champion in the duſt ; 

If mine the glory to deſpoil the foe ; 

On Phar temple I'll his arms beftow ; 

The breathleſs carcaſe to your nary ſent, 

Greece on the ſhore ſhall raiſe a monument ; 
Which 


V. 96. On Phœbus temple Tl lit arms beflow.] It 
was the manner of the ancients to dedicate trophies of 
this kind to the temples of the Gods. The particular 
reaſon for conſecrati 


95 
* 


the arms in this e to Apollo, 
conſtant ar of Trey, but 
as this thought of the challenge was inſpired by Vas. 
V. 98. Greece on the ſhore all raiſe «a monument.] 
Homer took the hiat of this from ſeveral tombs of the 
ancient heroes who had t at Troy, remaining in 
his time upon the ſhore of the — 72 He gives 
ſea the epithet broa7, to diſtinguiſh the particular place 
of thoſe torabs, which was en the Rhetean or Sizean 
coaſt, where the Helleſpont (which in other parts is nar- 
row) opens itſelf to the an fea. Straho gives an 
account of the monument of Ajax near Rheteum, and 


of Achilles at the Siem. This is one 
among a 1 — 2 — erad know- 
ledge in Geography and Antiquities. Time (ſays Eu- 


vw hich were to have 
. preſerved 


. VII. 


Homer's 114 . 


136 
Which when ſome future mariner ſurveys, 
Wah d by broad Hellyſpont's reſounding feas, 100 
Thus ſhall he ſay, A valiant Greet lies there, 
« By Hefor ſlain, the mighty man of war.” 
The tone ſhall tell your vanquiſh'd hero's name, 
And diftant ages learn the viQtor's fame. | 
This fierce defiance Greece aſtoniſh'd heard, 105 
" Bluſh'd to refuſe, and to accept it feat d. 
Stern Menelaus firſt the filence broke, 
enen of Greece ! Oh ſcandal of your race, 


delivering up the 
- 12 


Troj 


i , when 
— CO Rubs — ſort of anfwer to this, if 
we confider the rammed . — 4 — 3 and his 
inn! foregoing ſpeech, where 
en revival of the war as a miſ- 


the author of fin, aud 


of the antiquity of that falſe 
tenet. | 

V. Women of Greece ! &c.] There is a great 
2 d och of Menelaus, which — 


. 
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That not a Grecian met this noble foe ! 
Go then! reſolve to earth, from whence ye grew, 
A heartleſs, ſpiritleſe, inglorious crew! ' 
Be what you ſeem, unanimated clay ! 115 
My ſelf will dare the danger of the day, 
Tis man's bold taſk the gen rous ſtriſe to try, 
Bur in the hands of God is · victory. 
preſt, | 


His manly limbs in azure arms he dreſt : 120 
That day, Atrides ! a ſuperior hand 

Had ftretch'd thee breathleſs on the hoſtile ſtrand ; 
But all at once, thy fury to compoſe, 

The Kings of Greece, an awful band, aroſe : 

En he their Chief, great Agamemnon, preſs'd 125 


Thy daring hand, and this advice addreſ#'d. 
Whither, O Menelaus, wouldſt thou run, 

And tempt a fate that prudence bids thee ſhun ? 
Griev'd tho? thou art, forbear the raſh defign : 


| Great HeSer's arm is mightier far than thive, 130 
En fierce Achilles learn'd its force to fear, 1 
And trembling met this dreadful fon of war. 
| Sit 


with his character and circumſtances. Methinks 


while he ſpeaks one ſees him in a poſture of emotion 


2 with contempt at the commanders about bim. 
e upbraids their cowardice, and wiſhes that they may 
become (according to the literal words) earth and water: 
that is, be reſolved into thoſe principles they ſprung 
from, or die. Thus ä it very enacti 


from a verſe he cites of Ze „ 
Nail yap vt ur . dale ire. 

V. 131. Vn fierce Achilles karn'd its force to far. 

The Poet every where takes occafion to ſet the bro: 

| ly 
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Sit thou ſecure amidſt thy ſocial band ; 
Greece in our cauſe ſhall arm ſome pom rful hand. 
The mightieſt warrior of th* Achaian name, 13 
Tho” bold, and burning with defire of 
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extrava- 

i honour of Me. 

it will beno diſgrace to to decline en- 
whom Achilles himſelf is afraid of. 


him under the 3 


the challenge; by telling him that any warrior, 
and intrepid ſoever, might be content to fit 
ed to ſo hazardous an 


how 
fill and rejoice that he is not 


The words ains ÞUyno: Amit in Taro, 
6 Þ not to eſcape out of the combat (as the tranſlatocs 


The 


1 
take it) but to avoid entering into it. 


— great a diſgrace as re- 
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So great the danger, and ſo brave the foe. 
He ſaid, and turn'd his brother's vengeful mind; 
He ftoop'd to reaſon, and his rage reſigu d, 140 


No longer bent to ruſh on certain harm; 


He, from whoſe lips divine perſuaſion flows, 
Grave Nefor, then, in graceful act aroſe. - 
Thus to the Kings he ſpoke, What grief, what ſhame 


Attend on Greece, and on the Grecian name? 246 


How , 

The phraſe of which is literally to bend 
ſhe knee, means — to Exfathius) =y ref, to- 
fit down, xabrobiras, and is uſed ſo by Z/chyhes, in Pro- 
melee. Thoſe interpreters were miſtaken hs 


V. 148. ſpeeck of Neſtor. This ſp*ech, if we 
fn. bon + Ap made by no perſon 
but _— No young warrior could with x A 
hort to undertake a combat which he himſelf de- 
clined. Nothing cculd be more in bis character than to 
repreſent to the Greeks how much they would ſuffer in 
the opinion of another old man like himſelf. In nami 
Peleus he ſet before their eyes the ex ions of . 
their fathers, and the ſtame that muſt aſſſict them in 
their old age, if their ſons behaved themſelves unwor- 
thily. The account he gives of the converſations he had 
—— held with that King, and his morn Ne Be 
2 — is a very natural picture of warm 

* two wa 


outh, 


ſpeeches of Ne/for The apprehenfion that their 
makes them contemptib'e, puts them upon — 


140 non As 1114. B. vII. 
How ſhall, alas! her hoary heroes mourn 


Their ſons degen rate and their race a ſcorn? _- 
What tears ſhall down thy ſilver beard be roll'd, 


Oh Peleus, old in arms, in wiſdom old 150 


Once with what joy the gen'rous Prince would hear 
Of ev'ry chief who fought this glorious war, 

Each name, each action, and each hero's fire? 
Gods! ſhould he ſee our warriors trembling ſtand, 155 
And trembling all before one hoſtile hand; 

How would he lift his aged hands on high, 

Lament inglorious Greece, and beg to die 

Oh! would to all th' immortal pow re above, 
Minerva, Phebus, and almighty Jove “ 160 


the brave deeds of their youth. Phetarck juſtifies the 
praiſes Nefor here gives himſelf, and the vaunts of his 
valour, which on this occaſion were only exhortations to 
thoſe he addreſſed them to: By theſe he reſtores courage 
to the Greeks, who were aſtoniſhed at the bold challenge 
of He&or, and cauſes nine of the Princes to riſe and ac- 
cept it. If any man had a right to commend himſelf, 
it was this venerable Prince, who in relating his own 
actions did no more than propoſe examples of virtue to 
the young. Fig, without any ſuch i i 
tions, s his hero ſay of himſelf, 
Sum prus Zea, fami ſuper athera notus. 
And comfort a dying warrior with theſe words, 
Zune magni dextrd cadis. 


The ſame author alſo intimates the wiſh of Ne/for for a 
return of his youth, where Lander cries out, 


O miki prateritos reſerat ff Jupiter annos 

— cum —— Pr anefte ſub ipſa 
travi, ſcutorumgue incendi victor acer vos, 

regem lac Herilum de xtra ſub Tartara mift. 
here, it is a part o true hiſtory of thoſe times, as we 
are i by Paigſanias. 


Years 
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Years might agaia roll back, my youth renew, 
And give this arm the ſpring which once it knew: 
When fierce] in war, where Jordan's waters fall, 
Iled my troops to Phes's trembling wall, 
And with th* Anden ſpear my proweſs try'd, 165 
There Ereuthahos brav'd us in the field, 

Proud, Areithous' dreadful arms to wield : 

Great Areutbous, known from ſhore to ſhore 

By the huge, knotted, iron mace he bore ; 170 
No lance he ſhook, nor bent the twanging bow, 
But broke, with this, the battle of the foe. 

Him not by manly force Lycurgus flew, 
Deep in a winding way, his breaſt afſaiPd, 175 
Nor aught the warrior s thundꝰ ting mace avail'd : 
Supine he fell: thoſe arms which Mar: before 
Had giv'n the vanquiſh'd now the victor bore : 
But when old age had dimm'd Tycurgus eyes, 

To Ereuthalion he confign'd the prize. 180 
Furious with this, he cruſh'd our level'd bands, 
And dar'd the trial of the ſtrongeſt hands; 

Nor cou'd the ſtrongeſt hands his fury flay : 

All ſaw, and fear'd, his huge tempeſtuous ſway. 
Till I, the youngeſt of the hoſt appear'd, 185 
And youngeſt, met whom all our army fear'd. - 


v. 177. Thoſe arms which Mars before hat gi. 
Homer has the peculiar happineſs of being able to raiſe 
the obſcureſt circumſiance into the ſtrongeſt point of 


' light. Areithous had taken theſe arms in battle, :n1 


this gives occa 


to our Author to ſay, they were the 


2 I fought 


| * And Merion, dreadful as the God of war : 
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I fought the chief: my arms Minerva crown'd : 
Prone fell the Giant o'er a length of ground. 

What then he was, Oh were your Neffor now! 
Not Hader s ſelf ſhould want an equal foe, 190 
The flow'r of Greece, th examples of our hoſt, 
Sprung from ſuch fathers, who ſuch numbers ſway, 
Can you ſtand trembling, and deſert the day? 

His warm reproofs the liſt ning Kings inflame ; 195 
And nine, the nobleſt of the Grecian name, 
Up-ſtarted fierce : But far before the reſt | 
The King of Men advanc'd his dauntleſs breaſt : 
Then bold Tydides, great in arms appear dj; 

And next his bulk gigantic Fax rear'd: 200 
Our follow'd; [domen was there, 


, 


V. 188. Prone feil the giant der a length of ground. 
s infiſti this circumſtance of the fall 
reuthalion, which paints his vait body lying extended 
on the earth, has a particular * in it, and recals 
to the old man's mind the joy he felt on the fight of his 
enemy after he was ſlain. Theſe are the fine aud na- 
tural firokes that give life to the deleriptions of poetry. 
V. 196. And nme, the nobleft, &c } In this catalogue 
of the nine warriors, who offer themſelves as champions 
for Greece, one may take notice of the firſt and the laſt 
who riſes up. amemnon advance foremoſt, as ir 
beſt became the General, and Ch with his uſual 
caution took time to deliberate till ſeven more had of- 
. 
e e © or, in ing it uce ſo ſu 
an elec; efpecially when — 2 who did not 
himſelf before, even to ſave his brother, is now 
the firſt that ſteps forth: One would fancy this parti- 
cular circumſtance was contrived to fhew, that eloquence 
has a greater power thau even nature iefe f, 
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And wiſe Ulyſſes clos'd the daring band. 

All theſe, alike inſpir d with noble rage, 205 

Demand the fight. To whom the Pylian fage : 
Leſt thirſt of glory your brave ſouls divide, 

Whom heav'n ſhall chuſe, be his the chance-to raiſe 

His country's fame, his own immortal praiſe. 210 
The lots produc'd, each Hero figns his own; , 


1 


interpreters render it :» Caſt the lots, 
4 who ſhall be choſen, if he eſcapes 

* ous combat, will do an eminent ſerv 

** and alſo have cauſe to be grea 

But the ſenſe will a 


perſon : and the meaning of Nefor will then be, He 
who is choſen for the engagement by the lot, will do 
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Grant, thou Almighty ! in whoſe band is fate, 215 
A worthy champion for the Grecian flate. 

This taſk let Ha or Tydides prove, 
Or be, the King of Kings, belov'd by . 
Old Neffor ſhook the caſque. By heav'n inſpir d, 
Leap'd forth the lot, of ev'ry Greek der d. 220 
This from the right to left the herald bears, | 
Held out in order to the Grecian peers, 
Each to his rival yields the mark unknown, 
Till Godlike as finds the lot his own ; 
Surveys th? inſcription with rejoicing eyes, 
Then cafia before him, and with tranſport cries : 
Warriors! I claim the lot, and arm with joy ; 
Be mine the conqueſt of this chief of Troy. 


225 


Now, 


of 
may be the 
in which the Poet ſeems to make the army give his ow 
ſentiments concerning the preference of valour in hi 
heroes, to avoid an odious compariſon in downri 
which might have been inconſiſtent with his 
fign of complimenting the Grecian families. They af- 
terwards offer up their prayers again, juſt as the combat 
is beginning, that if iar does not conquer, at leaſt he 
may divide the glory with Hector; in which the com- 
mentators obſerve Homer prepares the readers for what 
is to happen in the ſequel. 
4 8 4 —, There is N 
ee to et any letters e 
— tþ leaft not their aces bars the herald cuuld 


that Sine, Diomed, or Agamemmon 


not tell to whom the lot of 4jax belonged, till he claim 


ed it himſelf. It is more probable that they made 
ſome private mark or ſignet each upon his own lot. The 
Jot was only 8 of wood, a ſhell, or any · thing that 
lay at hand. Euftathius. 

V. 227 Warrnrs! I claim the lat.] This is the firſt 


ſpeech of Ajax in the Iliad. He is no Orator, but al- 
x | ways 
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Now, while my brighteſt arms my limbs ĩnveſt, 

To Saturn's ſon be all your vows addreſt: 230 
But pray in ſecret, left the foes ſhould hear, 

And deem your pray rs the mean effect of fear. 


Said I in ſecret ? No, your vows declare, 

In ſuch a voice as fills the earth and air. | 

Lives there a chief, whom a ought to dread, 235 
Hax, in all the toils of battle bred ? 

From watlike Salamis I drew my birth, 

And born to combats, fear no force on earth. 


ways expreſſes himſelf in ſhort ; generally bragging or 
tn — and very politive. The appellation of 
ipxos Axa, the Bulwark of the Greeks, which Homer 
almoſt conſtantly gives him, is extremely to the 
bulk, ſtrength, immovility of this heavy . who 
on all occafions is made to ſtand to the buſineſs, and ſup- 
the brunt. Theſe qualifications are given him, that 
may laſt out, when the reſt of the chief heroes are 
— this makes him of excellent uſe in Iliad 13. 
Sc. He there puts a flop to the whole force of the ene- 
„and a long time prevents tbe firing of the ſh ps. 
rticularly obſervable, that he is never aſſiſted 
iy; as the others are. Yet one would thin 
Mars had been no improper patron for him, there bei 
fome reſ{erablance in the boiſterous charaQer of hat 
and this hero. However it be, this conſideration may 
partly account for a 22 which elſe might very 
well raiſe a queſtion: Why Ajax, who is in this book 
ſuperior in Hrength to Hedtar, ſhould afterwards in 
the Iliad ſhun to meet him, and appear his inferior? 
We ſee the Gods make this difference: Hectar is not 
only aſſiſted by them in his own p:r on, but his men 
ſecond him, whereas thoſe of Ajax are diſpirited by 
— 7 L one 17 . a 
natural reaſon; Hector in expreſly tells /e, 
* he will now make uſe of no ſkill or art in fight: 
with him.” The Greek in bare brutal firergth — 
too hard for Hd, and therefore he mn ght be ſup- 
1 afterwards to have exerted his dexteiity sgainit 
im. | 


4 


Vor. II. G He 
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Implore the God whoſe thunder rends the ſkies. 240 
O Father of mankind, ſuperior Lord; 
On lofty Is holy hill ador'd ; 
Who in the higheſt hear'n haſt fix d thy throne, 
Supreme of Gods! unbounded, and alone : 
Grant thou, that Telamon may bear away 2 
The praiſe and conqueſt of this doubtful day: 
Or if illuſtrious Hector be thy care, 

"That both may claim it, and that both may ſhare. 
Now Sar brac'd his dazzling armour on; 
Sheath'd in bright ſteel the giant-warrior ſhone: 250 
He moves to combat with majeſtic pace; 

So ſtalks in arms the grizly God of Thrace, 
When Jove to puniſh faithleſs men prepares, 

And gives whole nations to the waſte of wars. 
"Thus march'd the Chief tremendous as a God, 255 
Grimly be ſmiPd; earth trembled as he ftrode : 

He ſtood, the bulwark of the Grecian band. 

Thro* e ry Argive heart new tranſport ran; 

All Troy ſtood trembling at the mighty man. 260 


v. 251. He moves o combat, &c.) This deſcription 
5s full of the ſublime imagery ſo peculiar to our author. 
The Grecian champion is drawn in all that terrible 
r Gods: He 
no leſs dreadful than Mars moving to battle 

cute the decrees of Jove upon mankind, and determine 

tions. His march, his , his counte- 
nance, his bulk, his tow'r-like ſhield ; in a word, his 


to Exe- 
whole figure ſt 
. We 
at 


of kim, 


887777 * 


- 


And threat ning thus his adverſe chief addreſt: 
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Ew'n Hefor paus d; and with new doubt oppreſt, 
Felt his great heart ſuſpended in his breaſt : 
"Twas vain to ſeek retreat, and vain to fear ; 
Himſelf had challeng d, and the foe drew near. 
Stern Telamos behind his ample ſhield, 265 
As from a brazen tow'r, o'erlook'd the field. 
Huge was its orb, with ſev'n thick folds o'ercaſt, 
Of tough bull-hides ; of ſolid braſs the laſt. 
(The work of Tychizs, who in Hyle dwelF'd, 
And all in arts of armoury excel d) 
This Fax bore before his manly breaſt, 


270 


v. 269. The work of Tychius.} 1 ſhall aſk leave to 
lr 4 of this Teint, as we have it 
Homer atiributed to Herodotus 


in the ancient Life ö . 
erty, determined to yo to Cuma, 


** Homer falling into pov a 
and as he rr 
** a place called the New Wall, which was a colony of 
the Cumeans. Here (after he had recited nue werſes 
** in celebration of Cuma) he was received by a leather 
os „ Whoſe name was Helin, in'o Lis houſe, 
** where he ſhewed to his » and his company, a 
* on the expedition of Amphiaraus, und his 
« — The admiration he there obtained procured 
him a preſent ſubſiſtence. They ſhew to this day with 
great veneration the place where he ſat when be re- 
* cited his verſes, and a poplar which they affirm to 
** have there in his time.” If there be any thing 
in this „ Ke have reaſon to Le pleaſed with the 
— temper of our Poet, who took this occafon of 

mortalizing the name of an ordinary tradeſman who + 
had obliged him. The fame account of his life takes 
— oppatyad 


V. 270 In arts of armoury.] I have called Delius an 
armourer rather © Ao a leather-drefler or * — $ his 
making the ſhield of E authorizes one ex 23 
well as the other: and though that which uſes 
had no lowneſs or meanneſs in the Greek, it is not to be 
admitted into Eng/i/þ heroic verſe, | 


1 682 2 
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Hector! approach my arm, and fingly know, 
Achilles ſhuns the fight ; yet ſome there are, 275 
Not void of ſoul, and not unſlcill'd in war; 

Let him, unaQtive on the ſea-beat ſhore, 

Indulge his wrath, and aid our arms no more; 
Whole troops of heroes Greece has yet to boaſt, 
And ſends thee one, a ſample of her hoſt. 280 
Such as I am, I come to prove thy might ; 

No more be ſudden, and begin the fight. 

O ſon of Telamon, thy country's pride ! 

(To 4jax thus the Trojan Prince reply'd) 
Me, as a boy or woman, would'ſt thou fright, 285 
New to the field, and trembling at the fight ? 
Thou meet*ſt a chief deſerving of thy arms, 

To combat born, and bred amidſt alarms : 


V. 273%. Hector! approack arm, &c.) I think it 
noel to obſerve how * this ſpeech of Ajax 
correſponds with his blunt and ſoldier-like 4 
The ſame propriety, in regard to this hero, is main- 
tained hout the Hiad. The bufineſs he is about, 
is all that em his head, and he ſpeaks of nothing 
but fighting, The laſt line is an image of his mind at 
all times. 

No more — be ſudden, and begin the fight. 

V. 285. Me, as 4 boy or <voman, ), thou fright.) 
This reply of Hector ſeems rather to all to ſome geſ- 
ture Ajax had uſed in his approach to him, as faking 
his Hear. or the like, than to any thing he had ſaid in 
E For what he had told him amounts to no 
more than that there were ſeveral in the Grecian army 
who had courted the honour of this combat as well as 
himſelf. I think one muſt obſerve many things of this 


kind in Homer, that allude to the particular attitude or 


action, in which the author ſuppoſes the perſon to be at 
that ũme · 
I know 


e — * 


«| 


| 


+ ſwords; in every one 
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I know to ſhift my ground, remount the car, 
Turn, charge, and anſwer ev'ry call of war, 290 
To right, to left, the dextꝰ rous lance I wield, 

And bear thick battle on my ſounding ſhield. 

But open be our fight, and bold each blow; _ 

I ſteal no conqueſt from a noble foe. 

He ſaid, and riſing, high above the field 295 
Whirl'd the long lance againſt the ſev'rifold ſhield. 
Full on the braſs deſcending from above - | 
T'hro? fix bull-bides the furious weapon drove, 

Till in the ſeventh it fix'd. Then fax threw, 

Thro' Hedtor s ſhield the forceful jaw lin flew, 300 
His corſlet enters, and his garment rends, 
And glancing downwards near lis flank deſcends. 


The wary Trojan ſhrinks, and bending low 


Beneath his buckler, diſappoints the blow. 

From their bot d ſhiclds the chief their jav/lins drew, 
Then cloſe impetuous, aud the charge renew: ; 
Fierce as the mourtain-liors bath'd in Lloud, 

Or foaming boars, the terror of the wood, 

At Ajax Hefler his long lance extends ; 


The blunted point againſt the buckler bends. 310 


V, Turn, charge, and anſwer ev'ry call of war 
The Greek is, To move my feet 7o the fund — | 
which ſeems to ſhew that thoſe military dances were in 
uſe even in Homer's time, which were afterwards prac- 
ad , From their boo" fliehds the chiefs their 

» 30s. From t relds the chi their jaw lin: 
drew ) Homer in this combat makes the heroes — 
all their exerciſes with all ſorts of weapons ; firſt darting 
lances at diſtance, then advancing cloſer and puſhin 
with ſpears, then — Ganas, and lafllv n taeking wi 

which the Poct g. ve the ſupe- 
riority to his country man. It is farther obſer en fas 
Euftathins remarks) that Ajax allows Hector an vt 
tage in throwing the firſt ſpear. 
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But Ajax watchful as his ſoe drew near, 

Drove thro” the Trojan targe the knotty ſpear ; 

It reach'd his neck, with matchleſs firength impell'd, 
Yet ceav'd not Hefor thus ; but, ſtooping down, 315 
In his ſtrong hand up-heav'd a flinty ſtone, 

Black, craggy, vaſt : To this his force he bends z 
Full on the brazen boſs the ſtone deſcends ; 

The hollow braſs refounded with the ſhock. 

Then Fax ſeiz'd the fragment of a rock, 320 
Apply'd each nerve, and ſwinging round on high, 
With force tempeſtuous let the ruin fly : 

The huge ſtone thund'ring thro? his buckler broke 3 
His flacken'd knees receiv'd. the aumb'ning flroke z 
Great Hector falls extended on the field, 325 
His bulk ſupporting on the ſhatter d ſhield. 
Nor wanted heav*aly aid : Apollo's might 
Confirm'd his finews, and reſtor'd to fight. 
And now both heroes their broad faulchions drew; 330 
In flaming circles round their heads they flew ; 

But then by Heralds voice the word was given, 
The ſacred miniſters of earth and hezv'n : 


Divi 


V. 328. Apollo's might]. In the beginning of this 
Look — left Apollo perched upon a tree, 2. ſhape 
of a vulture, to behold the combat: He comes now very 
' opportunely to fare his favourite Heflor. Euftathius 

f1ys that Apollo is the fame with Def:zr, ſo that when 
omer ſays Apollo faved him, he means no more than 


that it was not his fate yet to die, as Helenus had fore- 
toid him. 
miniffers.}] The heralds 


V. 332. Heraus, 


ages 

of old were facred perfons, accounted the delegates of 
Mercury, and inviolable by the law of nations. The 
ancient, hiſtories have many examples of the ſeverity 
exerciſed againſt thoſe who committed any outrage upon 


— 


— 


„ 


— 
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corum in making 
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Divine T a/thybizs whom the Greeks employ, 

And ſage [dens on the part of Troy, 335 

Between the fwords their peaceful ſceptres rear'd ; 

Forbear, my ſons ! your farther force to prove, 

Both deur to men, and both belov'd of Jove. 

To either hoſt your matchleſs worth is known, 340 

Each ſounds your praiſe, and war is all your own. 

But now the Night extends her awful ſhade ; ; 

The Goddeſs parts you : Be the Night obey'd. 
To whom great Ajax his high ſoul expreſs'd; 

O ſage! to Hefor be theſe words aidreſs'd.. 345 

Let him, who firſt provak'd our chiefs to fight, 

Let him Cemand the ſanction of the night; 

If firſt he aſc it, I content obey, i 

And ceaſe the ſtriſe when Hedor ſhows the way. 


them. Their office was to aſſiſt in the ſacrifices and 
councils, to im war or peace, to command filence 
at ceremonies or fingle combats, to part the combatants, 
and to declare the conqueror, GS. 
V. 334. Drvine Talthybius, Sc.] This interpoſition 
gerck of the alight, i applied by Taft je 8 8. 
r night, 18 a to e 
. ris Ye bo 
15 - 8 » a cu 
that remarkable in junction to the night, are — 
lated literally by that author. The combatants there 
alſo part not without a promiſe of meeting «gain in 
battle, on ſome more favourable opportunity. 
V. 337. And fo ft Idzus.] Homer obſerves a 11 
Hus the Trojan herald ſpeak firſt, 
to end the combat wherein Hector had the difaivantage. 
Ajax is very ſenſible of this diffecence, when in his re- 
ply he requires that Hector ſhould firſt aſk for a ceſſa - 


tion, as he was the challenger. Eu/ffathius. 
' Gs 


O fü 
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DO firſt of Greeks! (his noble foe rejoin'd) 350 
Whom heav*n adorns, ſuperior to thy kind, 
With ſtrength of body, and with worth of mind! 
Now martial law commands us to forbear ; 
Hereaſter we ſhall meet in glorious war, 


Some future day ſhall lengthen out the ſtrife, 355 
And let the Gods decide of death or life ! 


Since then the night extends her gloomy ſhade, 

And heav'n enjuins it, be the Night obey d. 

Return, brave Ajax, to thy Grecian friends, 

And joy the nations whom thy arm defends; 360 

As I ſhall glad each chief, and Trojan wife, 

Who wearies heav'n with vows for Hector's life. 

But let us, on this memorable day, 

Exchange ſome gift; that Greece and Troy may ſay, 
| « Not 


V. 380. 0 ff of Greeks, Sc.] Hector, how hardly 
ſoever he is preſt by his preſent circumſtance, ſays no- 
thing to obvain a truce that is not ſtrictly confiltent with 
his honour. When he praiſes Liar it leſſens his own 
ditad vantage, and he careful to extol him only 
„bove the Grecks, without acknowledging him more 
valiant than hinifelf tothe Trojans: Hate, is always 
jealous of the hunour of bis country, In what follows 
ve fee he keeps him ſelf on a level with his adverſary ; 
Hereafter we ſhall mect—Go thou, and give the ſame fay 
70 thy Grecians for thy eſcape, as I all ta my Vrojans, 
"The pin of honowr in all this is very nicely preferred. 

v. 3*2 Who wear ies heat n with vows for Hector“ 
life.) Exftathius gives many ſolutions of the difficulty 
in theſe werds, te ayars: They mean either that the 
T-ojan Ladies will pray to the Gods for him series 
(or cerfatim}) with the utmoſt zeal and tranſport ; 
or that they will go in proceſſion to the tem ples for him 
ig beer Gyaray catum Deor um z or that they will pra 
to him as to a God, Sas Os Tu ivgorrat H. , 

V. 364. Exchange ſome gift.) There is nothing that 
gives us a g:eater pleaſure in reading an heroic Poem, 
than the generoſity which one brave enemy ſhews to 

another 


} 


| ſhocked at Hector's making 


__ with this ſword afterwards killed pimſelf and Hector 
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Not hate, but glory, made theſe chiefs contend ; 

And each brave foe was in his ſoul a friend.”* 366 
With that, a ſword with ſtars of filver grac'd, 

The baldric ſtudded, and the ſheath encha#'d, 

He gave the Greek. The gen'rous O beltow'd 

A radiant belt that rich with purple glow'd. 370 

Then with majeſtic grace they quit the plain 

This ſeeks the Grecian, that the Phrygian train. 
The Trojan bands returning Hector wait, 

And hail with joy the champion of their ſtate: 

Eſcap'd great Sun, they ſurvey'd him round, 375 

Alive, unharm'd, and vig rous from his wound. 

To Troy's high gates the god-like man they bear, 

Their preſent triumph, as their late deſpair. | 
But Hjox, glorying in his hardy. deed, 

The well-arm'd Greeks to Agamemnon led. 380 

A fleer for ſacrifice the King defign'd, 

Of full five years, and of the nobler kind. 

The victim falls ; they ſtrip the ſmoaking hide, 

The beaſt they quarter, and the joints divide ; 

another. The 1 made here by HeSfor, and ſo 

readily emt by Ajax makes the parting of theſe 


two heroes more glorious to them than continuance 
of the combat could have been. A French critic is 
propoſals to Ajax with an 
air of equalityz he ſays that a man that is i 
inſtead of aſking of preſents, _ toretire with ſhame 
from his conqueror. But that Hear was vanqui 

is by no means to be alloxed: Homer had told us that 
his — was reſtored by Apollo, and that the two 
combatants were engaging again u terms with 
their ſwords. So that this eritieilm falls to nothing. 
For the ref}, it is ſaid that this exchange of preſents be- 
tween Hector and Ajax gave birth to a proverb, That 
the preſents cfenemies are generally fatal. For Ajax 


was dragged by this belt at the chariot of Achilles. 


G5 Then 
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Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, 385 
The King himſelf (an honorary fign) 
Before great Ajax plac'd the mighty chine. 
When now the rage of hunger was remorv'd ; 
Neftor, in each perſuaſive art approv'd, 390 
The ſage whoſe counſels long had ſway d the reſt, 
In words like theſe his prudent thought expreſt. 
How dear, O Kings! this fatal day has coſt, 
What Greeks have periſh'd ? what a people loſt? 394 
What tides of blood has drench'd Scamander's ſhore ? 
What crowds of Heroes funk, to riſe no more? 
ü San ie 
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Then hear me, Chief! nor let the morrow's light 
Awake thy ſquadrons to new toils of fight : 


1 imterreu their dead ; thus 
ce — 7 I i 
ſcripture. And t L Eeypti 

from their embalming them. - Some have 
nion that the uſage of burni | 
to prevent any e of 
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From the red field their ſcatter'd bodies bear, 
And nigh the fleet the fun'ral ſtructure rear: 


High o'er them all a gen ral tomb be raie'd : 
Next to fecure our camp, and naval pow'rs, 


Riſe an embattelꝰd wall with lofty tow'rs; 

From ſpace to ſpace be ample gates around, 

For paſling chariots, and a trench profound. 410 
So Greece to combat ſhall in ſafety go, 

Nor fear the fierce incurſions of the foe. 
*T was thus the Sage his wholeſome counſel mov'd; 

The ſceptred Kings of Greece his words approv'd. 
Meanwhile, conven'd at Priam's palace-gate, 415 
The Trojan Peers in nightly council fate : 2 


Hafen (ſays the chorus) 10 prepare a hollow hole, a 
grave dr this man. 
Thucydides, in his ſecond book, mentions 
xvTapiooirac * coffins and cheſts made of ſs wood, 
in which the A/hen:.ins kept the bones of their friends 
that died in the wars. 
The Romans derived from the Greeks both theſe cuſ- 
toms of e burying: In urbe neue SurELITO 
. zeve Unt ro, ſays the law of the twelve tables. The 
place where they burned the dead was ſet a for this 
religious uſe, and called Glebe; from which practice 
8 the grounds belonging to 


ehureh. 
Plutarch obſerves that Homer is the firſt who mentions 
one general tomb for a number of dead perſons, Here 


is a Tumulus built round the Pyre, not to bury their bo- 
be 3 nor to receive the 


which cuſtom be | 
ge 122 23. 2 
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'Ye Trojans, Dardans, and auxiliars hear! 420 


A ſenate void of order, as of choice, 
Their hearts were fearful, and conſus d their voice. 
Antenor riſing, thus demands their ear: 


Tu heav'n the counſel of my breaſt inſpires, 
And I but move what ev'ry God requires: 
Let Sparta's treafures be this hour reſtor'd, 
And Argive Helen own her ancient Lord. 
The ties of faith, the ſworn alliance broke, 425 
As this advice ye practiſe, or reject, 
So hope ſucceſs, or dread the dire eſſect. 
The ſenior ſpoke, and fate. To whom reply'd 
The graceful huſband of the Spartan bride. 430 
Cold counſels, Trojan, may become thy years, 
But ſound ungrateful in a warrior's cars: 
Old man, if void of fallacy or art 
Thy words expreſs the purpoſe of thy heart, | 
Thou, in thy time, more ſound advice haſt gira; 435 
But wiſdom has its date, afſign'd by heav'n. 


16. The Trojan Peers in nightly counſel 
There is « great beauty in the tas Eyither gate] 
tears f timida, turbulenta. 
rful and diſcordant. I think 
done juftice to this though 
— — 
that contained the tn ger 
a4 ſeen from his ſeleQing it 


in his epiſtle to Lallius. 


propter narratur amorem, 
ia Barbarie lento colliſa duello. 


Stultorum regum & populorum continet aftus. 


2 —— as ma 


—_— = Cx 


Paridis 
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Then hear me, Princes of the Trojan name ! 
Their treaſures I'll reſlore, but not the dame ; 
My treaſures too, for peace, I will refign ; 

Ta then the growing diſcord to compoſe, 
Slow from his ſeat the rev'rend Priam roſe : - 


His god-like aſpect deep attention drew : . 
He paus d, and theſe pacific words enſue. - 
Ye Trojan, Dardazs, and auziliar bands? 445” 
Now take refreſhment as the hour. demands : 
Guard well the walls, relieve the watch of night, 
Till the new ſun reſtores the chearful light: - 
Then ſhall our herald to th* Atrides ſent, . 
Before their ſhips, proclaim-my ſon's intent. 450 
Next let a truce be aſle'd, that Troy may burn | 
Her ſlaughter'd heroes, and their bones in- urn; 


rev'rend Prianr Priam rejects the 
A of Antenor, I with his 
fon. This is indeed extremely natural to the indul- 
character and eaſy nature of the old King, of which 
whole Trojan war is a $ but I could wiſh Ho- 
n 1 — hal 
calling him Step 
ſs of — th the power of Rs, fate, 1) a | 
now approach * was to ns- 
injuſtice. — like his weak ALS: a fa 
ther is deſcribed in the ſtory of Dawvid and, Ab/alom. 


V. 441. Next let a 2 The conduct of 
Homer in this place is remarkable: He makes Priam 


EDS ondetige Bo caghes Pie 
the dead. TIS Greeks themſelves had before 
determined to But it being more honourable 
to his country, the Poet makes the rojan herald pre- 
vent any propoſition that could be made by the Creeks. 
Thus they are requeſted to do what 


' 


- themſelves 


| vere about to requeſt, and have the honour to comp! 
— opoſal which they Feat. would other — 
en as a favour. Euftathius. 


That 
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That done, once more the fate of wur be try d, 
And whoſe the conqueſt, mighty Jove decide! 

The monarch ſpoke : The warriors ſnatch'd with 

haſte 455 

(Each at his poſt in arms) a ſhort repaſt. | 
Soon as the roſy morn had wak'd the day, 
To the black ſhips /dezs bent his way; : 
There, to the ſons of Mare, in council found, 
He rais'd his voice: The hoſts ſtood liſt ning round: 460+ 
Ye ſons of Ae, and ye Greeks, give car! 


as a fovereign Prince, and 
herald ſeems to exceed his 


wer. Euftathius. 
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The ſpoils and treaſure he to ion bore, 

(Oh had he periſh'd ere they touch'd our ſhore) 

He proffers injur'd Greece ; with large encreaſe 

Of added Trojan wealth to buy the peace. 

But, to reſtore the beauteous bride again, 

This Greece demands, and Troy requeſts in vain. 470 
Next, O ye chiefs! weaſk a truce to burn 

Our ſlaughter'd heroes, and their bones in- urn. 
'That dane, once more the fate of war be try'd, 

And whoſe the conqueſt, mighty Fove decide 
The Greek: gave car, but none the filence broke; 475 
At length Tydides roſe, and rifing ſpoke. 
Oh take not, friends! defrauded of your fame, 
Their proffer'd wealth, not ev'n the Spartan dame. 
Let conqueſt make them ours : Fate ſhakes their wall, 
And Troy already totters to her fall. 480 
Thi .* the 1 — pond on proceed fro 3 
an opinion that however d they were to A 


end to this long war, Menelaus would never con 
relinquiſh Helen, which was the thing inſiſted upon by 


The Princes (ſays he} were filent, becauſe it was the 
part of Agamemnon to determine in matters of this na- 
ture ; and Azamennon is filent, being willing to hear 
the inclinations of the Princes. By this means he avoid- 


Th' 
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With gen'ral ſhouts return'd him loud acclaim. 

Then thus the King of Kings rejects the peace: 

Herald ! in him thou hear'ft the voice of Greece. 

For what remains; let fun'ral flames be fed 485 

With heroes corps: I war not with the dead: 

Go ſearch your ſlaughter'd chiefs on yonder plain, 

And gratify the Manes of the lain. 

Be witneſs, Je, whoſe thunder rolls on high! 

He ſaid, and rear d his ſceptre to the ſky. 490 
To facred Troy, where all her Princes lay 

To wait th* event, the herald bent his way. 

He came, and ſtanding in the midſt, explain'd 

The peace rejected, but the truce obtain d. 

Strait to their ſev'ral cares the Trojans move, 495 

Some ſearch the plain, ſome fell the ſounding grove 8 

Nor leſs the Greeks, deſcending on the ſhore, 

Hew'd the green foreſts, and the bodies bore. 

And now from forth the chambers of the main, 

To ſhed his facred light on earth again, goo 

And tipt the mountains with a purple ray. 

Tn mingled throngs the Greek and Tyrian train 

Thro? heaps of carnage ſearch'd the mournful plain. 

Scarce could the friend his flaughter'd friend explore, 

With duſt diſhonour'd, and deform'd with gore. 506 

The wounds they waſh'd, their pious tears they ſhed, 

And laid along their cars, deplor'd the dead. 


0 


V. 508. And laid along their their cars D 
were not chariots, but 

Neftor ſay in V. zu of uw 
one with mules and oxen, 


7 2 this was to 1 
os were not commonly 
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Sage Priam check'd their grief: With filent haſte 
The bodies decent on the piles were plac d: 310 
With melting hearts the cold remains they burn'd ; 
And fadly flow, to facred Troy return d. 

Nor leſs the Greeks their pious ſorrow ſhed, 

And decent. on the pile diſpoſe the dead, 

The cold remains conſume with equal care . 515. 
And ſlowly, ſadly, to their fleet repair. 
. Now, ere the morn had ftreak'd with red' ning light 
The doubtful confines of the day and night; 
Abofit the dying flames the Greets appear'd, 
And round the pile, a gen'ral tomb they rear'd. 520. 
Then, to ſecure the camp and naval pow ta, 

They rais'd embhattel d walls with lofty tow'rs: 

From ſpace to ſpace were ample gates around, 

For paſſing chariots ;. and a trench profound, 


be ppl 


,_ and cur 

— word a” inopl ies either. But if did uſe 
chariow in bearing their dead, it is at leaſt evident, that 
thoſe chariots were drawn by mules and oxen at fune- 


ral ſolemnities. Homer's uſing the 212 


e &c.] Homer has 
2 to e ihe camp 

been 22 of an againſt probability, i in caufi 
22 to be made ſo late as in the laſt year 
the war. Dacier anſwers to this objection, Tone 
— had no occaſion for it till the de 
Achilles : He alone 3 mach eb 
Homer had told the reader in a preceding book 


, that the 


Trojans never durſt 
while Achilles 


— to _— the g 
_—_ oon as he withdraws his aid. She 
ht — — — that Aclilles himſelf ſays all this, 
ae makes Homers apology in the ninth v. 460. 


: Theſe intrenchments therefore 


OE 
to chariots, and the word xzvxayoou thete, may 
ied to any vehicle that runs on wheels. A= 


—_— 


* out of the walls of Troy 
7 of his principal hero, fince they 
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Of large extent ; and deep in earth below 325 
Strong piles infix'd ſtood adverſe to the foe. 

So toil'd the Greeks: Mean while the Gods above, 
In ſhining circle round their father Fove, 


Amaz'd 


The ſame author, ſpeaking of this fortificatlon, ſeems to 
doubt whether the uſe of intrenching camps was known 
in the Teja war, and is rather inclined to think Hamer 
_ it from what is practiſed in his own time. 
But I believe (if we conſider the caution with which he 
has been obſerved in ſome inſtances already given, to 
preſerve the manners of the age he viites of, fn con- 
tradition to what was practiſed in his own ;} we may 
eaſily conclude the art of fortification was in uſe even 
ſo long before him, and ia the degree of perfection that 
he here deſcribes it. If it was not, and if Homer was 
fond of deſcribing an improvement in this art made in 
his own days; nothing could be better contrived than 
his feigning Ne/for to be the author of it, whoſe wiſdom 
and experience in war rendered it ble that 
might carry his farther than the reſt of his con- 
temporaries. e have here a fortification as perfect as 
in the modern times: A firong wall is thrown up, towers 
are built upo.1 it fiom ſpace to ſpace, gates 'are made to 
iſſue out at, and a ditch ſunk, deep, and Jong, to all 
which palliſadoes are added to compleat it. 

V. $29. Mean while the Gods.] The fi ien of this 
wall Greeks, has given no little ad 


| of this work, by making the Gods 

mediate E about it. We ſee Neptune jealous 
leſt the glory of his own work, the walls of Troy, ſhould 
be effaced by it; and Jupiter comforting him with a 
prophecy that it ſhall be totally deſtroyed in a ſhort time. 
Homer was ſenſible that as this was a building of his 
imagination only, and not founded (like many other of 
— — upon ſome antiquities or tradĩitions of the 
country, fo poſterity might convie him of a falſity, when 
no remains of any ſuch wall ſhould be ſeen on the coaſt. 
Therefore (as Ariſtotle obſerves) he has found this way 
to elude the cenſure of an improbable fiction: 2 


164 
Amaz'd beheld the wondrous works of man: 
Then he, whoſe trident ſhakes the earth began. 530 
What mortals henceforth ſhall our pow'r adore, 
Our fanes frequent, our oracles implore, 
If the proud Grecian thus ſucceſsful boaſt 
Their rifing bulwarks on the ſea- beat coaſt ? 
See the long walls extending to the main, 
No God conſulted, and no victim flain ! 
Their fame ſhall fill the world's remoteft ends; 
Wide, as the morn her golden beam extends. 
While old Laomedon's divine abodes, 
Whoſe radiant ſtructures rais'd by lab'ring Gods, 540 
Shall, raz'd and loſt, in long oblivion ſleep. | 
Thus ſpoke the hoary monarch of the deep. 
Th' Alnighty thund'rer with a frown replies, 
That clouds the world, and blackens half the ſl ies. 
Strong God of Ocean! thou, whoſe rage can make 
The ſolid carth's eternal buſts ſtake l 546 


$535 


of Jove was fu'filled, the hands of the Gods, the force of 
the rivers, and the waves of the ſea, demoliſhed it. In 

the twelfth book he digreſſes from the ſubjeRt of his 

poem, to deſcribe the execution of this prophecy. The 
verſes there are very noble, and have given the hint to 
Milton for thoſe in which he accounts, after the ſame 
poetieal manner, for the vaniſhing of the terreſtrial 


— Al] fountains of the deep 
Broke up, ſhall heave the ocean to 
Beyond all bounds, till inundation riſe 
Above the higheſt hills: "Then ſha!l this mount 
Of Paradi/e by mighty waves be mov'd 
Out of its place, puſh” the horned flood, 
With all its verdure ſpuil'd, and trees adrift, _ 
Down the great river to the op'ning gulph, 
And there take root, an ifland lalt and bare, 

I Vbe haunt of ſeals and orcs, and ſea-mews clang. 


What 
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What cauſe of fear from mortal works cou'd move 
The meaneſt ſubject of our realms above? 
Where · e er the ſun's refulgent rays are caſt, 

Thy pow'r is honour'd, and thy fame ſhall laſt. 550 
But yon” proud work no future age ſhall view, 

No trac remain where once thy glory grew. 
The ſapp'd foundations by thy force ſhall fall, 

And whelm'd beneath thy waves, drop the huge wall : 
Vaſt drifts of ſand ſhall change the former ſhore; 555 
The ruin vaniſh'd, and the name no more. 

Thus they in heav'n : while, o'er the Grecian train, 
The rolling ſun deſcending to the mann 
Beheld the finiſh'd work. Their bulls they flew ; 
Black from the tents the ſav'ry vapours flew; 560 
And now the fleet, arriv'd from Lemma ſtrands, 
With Bacchus? bleſſings chear'd- the gen'rous bands. 
A thouſand meaſures to the royal tent. 


(Euneus, whom Hypfipyle of yore 565 


To Faſon, ſhepherd of his people, bore.) 


The reſt they purchas'd at their proper coſt, 
And well the plenteous freight ſupply'd the hoſt : 


V. 561. And now the fleet, &.] The verſes from 
hence to the nf on the boy afford us 2 — 
of ſome points iftory and antiquity. t 4 
had a for b Wale, who ſucceeded his — the 
i hat the iſſe of Lemmos was anci- 
ently famous for its wines, and drove a traffic in them ; 
and that coined money was not in uſe in the time of the 
Trojan war, but the trade of countries carried on by ex- 
change in groſs, braſs, oxen, flaves, &c, I muſt not for- 
get the particular term uſed here for ſlave, arÞþ4Todbs, 
which is literally the ſame with our modern word 


 fhol mane 


Each, 
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Each, in exchange, proportion'd treaſures gave ; 
Some braſs, or iron, ſome an ox, or ſlave. 570 
All night they feaſt, the Greeks and Trojan pow'rs ; 
Thoſe on the fields, and theſe within their tow'rs. 
But Fove averſe the figns of wrath diſplay'd, 
And ſhot red light'nings thro* the gloomy ſhade : 
Humbled they ſtood ; pale horror ſeia d on all, 575 
While the deep thunder ſhook th* aerĩal hall. 

Each pour d to eue before the bowl was crown'd, 
And large libations drench'd the thirſty ground; 
Then late refreſh'd with fleep from toils of fight, 
Enjoy'd the balmy bleſſings of the night. 580 


V. But Jove averſe, &c. Tho Gus which 
Jupiter here ſhows his wrath againſt the AX Ay 
a prelude to thoſe more larations of his a 
which follow in the bext and the mind of 
the reader for that machine, which might otherwiſe 
ſeem too bold and violent. 
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The ſecond Battle, and the Diſtreſs of the Greeks. 


Jorrrzn offentles @ council of the Deities, and threatens 
them with the pains of Tartarus if they affiff either fide : Minerva 
only obtains of bim that foe may dire the Greeks by ber counſels. 
The armies join battle; Jupiter on mount Ida weight in bis ba- 
Lance the fates of both, and affrights the Greeks, with bis thunder: I 
and lightning:. Neſtor alone continues in the field in great danger; 

Diomed relieves bim ; whoſe exploits, and thoſe of Hector, are 
excellently deſcribed. Juno endeavours to animate Neptune to the 
eser of the Greeks, but in vain. The afts of Teucer, wh 
is at length wounded by Hector, and carried q Juno and Mi- 
nerva prepare to aid the Grecians, but are refrain by Iris, ſent 
from Jupiter. The night puts an end tonthe battle. Hector con- 
tinues in the field, (the Greeks being driven to their fortification 
before the hips } and gives orders to keep the watch all night in the 
camp, to prevent the enemy from reimbarkiag and eſcaping by flight. 
arms. 


Thetime of ſeven and twenty days is employed from the opening 
of the Poem to the end of this beak. The ſcene ber, (except of the 


ccleflial machines } Les in the field toward the fea-ſpore, 
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Avzora now, fair daughter of the dawn, 


Sprinkled with roſy light the dewy lawn ; 
When Fove conven'd the ſenate of the ſkies, 


Where high Olympus cloudy tops ariſe. _ 


Homer, like moſt of the Creeks, is thought to have 
travelled into gt. and brought from the prieſts there, 
not only their learning, but their manner ot conveying 
it in fables and hieroglyphics. This is neceſſary to be 
confidered by thoſe who would thoroughly penetrate into 
the beauty and deſign of many parts of this author: 
For whoever reflects that this was the mode of learni 
in thoſe times, will make no doubt but there are — 
my ſterĩes both of natural and moral philo'ophy involved 
in his fi tions, which otherwiſe in the literal meanin 
appear too trivial or irrational ; and it is but juſt, when 
theſe are not plain or immediately intelligible, to ima- 
ine that ſomething of this kind may be hid under them. 
8 5 1 4 Kay * ag ww a direct - 

writing philo or theology, fo he night often 

ule theſe hieroglyphical fables Dy trad:tic — as em- 
belliſhments of his poc try W without taking the pains 
| to 


Vor. II. 
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The Sire of Gods his awful ſilenee broke; 5 
The heav*ns attentive trembled as he ſpoke. 
Celeſtial lates, immortal Gods ! give ear, 
Hear our decree, and rev'rence what you hear; 
The fix*d decree which not all heav'n can move: 
Thou Fate! fulfil it z and, ye pow'rs ! approve; 10 
What God but enters yon? forbidden field, 
Who yields aſſiſlance, or but wills to yield; 
Back to the ſkies with ſhame he ſhall be driv'n, 
Gaſh'd with diſhoneſt wounds, the ſcorn of heav'n : 
Or far, oh far from ſteep Olympus thrown, 15 
Low in the dark Tartarean gulf ſhall groan, 


wy without diving very deeply into it himſelf. 80 
| . 16. Low in the dark Tartarean Guhl, &c.) This 
opinion of Tartarus, the place of torture for the impi- 
ous after death, might be taken from the ian: 
for it ſeems not improbable, as ſome writers have ob · 
ſerved, that ſome tradition might then be ſpread in the 
eaſtern world, of the fall of the angels, the puniſhment 
of the damned, and other ſacred truths which were af- 
terwards more fully explained and taught by the Pro- 
phets and Apoſtles. Theſe Homer ſeems to allude to in 
this and other paſſages ; as where Fulcan is ſaid to be 
precipitated from heaven in the firſt book, where Jupiter 
threatens Mars with Tartarus in the fifth, and where 
the Demon of Diſcord is caſt out of heaven in the 
nineteenth. Virgil has tranſlated a part of theſe lines 
iu the fixth TAN,. 


| 2 Tum Tartarus ip/e —_ 3 
is patet in preceps tanium, tenditgue as 

— ad — cel; ſuſpi cus | Pooh , 
And Milton in his firſt book, 

As far remov'd from God and Fght of heav'n, 

As from the centre thrice to th' urmoſt pole. 
It mav not be unplea juſt to obſerve the gradart* 
in theſe three great — they had vied with — 
other, in extending this idea ofthe depth of hell. Homer 
lays as far, Firgit twice as far, Milton thiice. 


With 
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With burning chains ſix d to the brazen floors, 

And lock'd by hell's inexorable doors ; 

As deep beneath th* infernal centre hurl'd, 

As from that centre to th' æthereal world. 20 

Let him who tempts me, dread thoſe dire abodes ; 

And know, th* Almighty is the God of Gods. 

League all your forces then, ye pow'rs above, 

Join all, and try th* omnipotence of Fove - 

Let down our golden, everlaſting chain, 25 

Whoſe ſtrong embrace holds heav'n, and earth, and 
main: 


Strire 


V. 25. Let down our golden, everlaſſing chain. ] The 
various Opinions of the ancients concerning this | ay 
are collected by El ati ius. Jupiter ſays, If he ho 
this chain of gold, the force of all the Gods is unable to 
draw him down, but he can draw up them, the ſeas, 
and the earth, and cauſe the whole univerſe 10 hang un- 
active. Some think that 9 ſignißes the iir, 
the golden chain the Sur: If the tler did not temper 
the rays of the ſun as they paſs through it, his beams 
would not only drink up and exhale the Ocean in va- 
pours, but alſo exhale the moiſture from the veins 
of the earth, which is the cement that holds it together: 
by which means the whole creation would become 
unactive. and all its powers ſuſpended. F 
Others *affirm, that by this golden chain may be 
meant the days of the world's duration. %jipes 4a 
which are as it were painted by the luflre of the ſun, 
and follox one another in a ſucceffive chain till they ar- 
rive at their final period: While Fupiter ar the Ather 
{which the ancients call the ſoul of all things) ſtill re- 
mams unchanged. 

Plato in his Theetetus ſays, that by this golden chain 

meant the ſun, whoſe rays enliven all nature, and ce- 


ment the parts of the univerſe. 


The Staics will have it, that by Jupiter is implied 
deſtiny, which over rules every thing bu'h upon aud 
above the earth. 

Others (delighted with their own conceit:) imagine 
that Homer intended to repreſent the excellence of mo- 


narchy ; that the * ought to be ſwayed by one 
2 


hand, 
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Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, 
To drag, by this, the Thund'rer down to earth: 
Ye ſtrive in vain! If I but firetch this hand, 
I heave the Gods, the Ocean, and the Land; 30 
I fix the chain to great Olympus? height, | 
And the vaſt world hangs trembling in my fight ! 
For ſuch I reign, unbounded and above; 
And ſuch are Men, and Gods, compar'd to Jove. 
Th* Almighty ſpoke, nor durſt the pow'rs re- 
ply, 35 
A rev rend horror filenc'd all the fky ; . 
Trembling 


hand, and that all the wheels of government ſhould be 
put in motion by one perſon. — 

But I fancy 4 much better ion may be 
found for this, if we allow (as there is great reaſon to 
believe) that the iant uncerſtood the true ſyſtem 
of the world, and that Pyihagoras firſt learned it from 


them. They held that the planets were kept in their 


orbits by gravitation upon the ſun, which was therefore 
called Jovis carcer; and ſometimes by the ſun (as Ma- 
crobius informs us) is meant Jupiter himſelf: We ſee 
too that the moſt prevailing opinion of antiquity fixes it 
to the ſu : ſo that I think it will be no ſtrained inter- 
pretation to ſay, that by the inability of the Gods to 
E Jupiter out of his place with this catena, may 
underſtood the jor attractive force of the ſun, 
he continues unmoved, and draws all the reſt 
of the planets towards him. 
V. 35. TH Almight Jpoke. ] Homer in this whole 
paſſage only ſhews his belief of one ſupreme, omni- 
ent , whom he introduces with a majeſty and 
uperiority worthy the great rnler of the univerſe. Ac- 
cordingly in Martyr cites it as a proof of our au- 
thor's attributing the power and government of all th 
to one firſt God, whoſe divinity is ſo far ſuperior to a 
yp — that, od com 2 2 Cop mop be 
ra am mortals. mon. entes. 
this . with the authority of Tar A. 
ther, I have ventured to app'y to Jupiter in this place 
uch appellatives as are ſuitabie to the aug 
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Trembling they ſtood before their ſovereign's look 
At length his beſt-belov'd, the pow'r of Wiſdom, 
ſpoke. 

Oh firſt and greateſt ! God, by Gods ador'd | 
We own thy might, our father and our Lord! 40 
But ab ! permit to pity human ſtate : 
If not to help, at leall lament their fate. 
From fields forbidden we ſubmiſs refrain, 
Yet grant my counſels ſtill their breaſts may move, 45 
Or all muſt periſh in the wrath of Jove. 

The cloud-compelling God her ſuit approv'd, 
And ſmil'd ſuperior on his beſt-belov'd. 

Then call'd his courſers, and his chariot took ; 
The ſledfaſt firmament beneath them ſhook : 


 Rapt by th thereal ſleeds the chariot roll'd ; 


09 were ils booth, (er erties of gebl. 
Ofheav*n's undroſſy gold the God's array | 
Refulgent, flaſh'd intolerable day. 

High on the throne he ſhines: Hi coufer fy 55 


practice I would be cautious of ufing in many other 


be owned to be unworthy of the divinity. 
Homer is not only 


and — I A 
e — mw racters of his He- 


for adapting i. y + 2 to the characters of 
his Gods. Had Juno here given the reply, ſhe would 
have with ſome mark of reſentment, but Pallas 
is all ſfubmiffion ; Juno wants ports probably have —_— 
dicted him, but Pallas - leave to be ſorry 
uno would have for ken 
the prerogative of a with: but Pallas makes her 
the obſcquiouſneſs 


of a prudent daughter, 


V. 3 
b 
roes, but 


Euftathins, 
H 3 But 
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But when to /da's topmoſt height he came, 

(Fair nurſe of fountains, and of ſavage game) 

Where o'er her pointed ſummits proudly rais'd, 

His fane breath'd odours, and his altar blaz'd: 60 

There, from his radiant car, the facred Sire 

Of Gods and men releas'd the ſteeds of fire: 

Blue ambient miſts th* immortal ſteeds embrac'd ; 

High on the cloudy point his ſeat he plac'd ; 

Thence his broad eye the ſubject world furveys, 65 
Now had the Grecians ſnatch d a ſhort repaſte, 

And buckled on their ſhining arms with haſte. 

Troy rouz'd as ſoon; for on this dreadful day 

The fate of fathers, wives, and infants lay. 70 

The gates unfolding pour forth all their train; 

Squadrons on ſquadrons cloud the duſky plain. 


Men, 
v. 69. For on this <> cadful day the fate o fathers, 
nec 


awives, and infants lay] may be to ex- 
in why the Trojans. thought themſelves obliged to 
ht in order to defend their wives and children. Ore 
volld think they might have kept within their walls; 
the Grecian made no attempt to batter them, neither 
were they irveſied; and the country was open on all 
tides except towards the ſea, to give them proviſions. 
"the moſt natural thought is, that they and their auxi- 
liaries being very numerous, could not ſubſiſi but from 
a large country about them; and pernaps not without 
the fea, and the rivers, where the Greeks enca t ped: 
I hat in time the Grceks would have ſurrounded them, 
and blocked up every avenue to their town: That the 
thought themſel1es obliged to defend the country wi 
all the inhabitants of it; and that indeed at firſt this 
was rather a war between two nations, and became not 
properly a fiege till afterwards. 
. 71. The gates unfolding, &c.] There is a wonder- 


ful ſublimity in theſe lines; one in the Ueſcription 
the gates of a warlike city thrown open, and an army 
pouring 
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The tumult thickens, and the ſkies reſound. 

And now with ſhouts the ſhocking armies clos'd, 75 
To lances lances, ſhields to ſhiclds oppos'd, 

Hoſt againſt hoſt with ſhadowy legions drew, 

The ſounding darts in iron tempeſts flew, 
Victors and vanquiſh'd join promiſcuous cries, 
Triumphant ſhouts and dying grcans ariſe ; 80 
With ſtreaming blood the ſlippꝰry fields are dy d, 
And ſlaughter'd heroes ſwell the dreadful tide. 
Long as the morning beams enereaſing bright, 

O' er heav'n's clear azure ſpread the facred light; 
Commutual death the fate of war confounds, 86 85 
Each adverſe battle goar'd with equal wounds. 

But when the ſun the height of beav'n aſcends ; 
The Sire of Gods his golden ſcales ſuſpends, 


With 


e 
es ruſhing to the battle. 


_ Theſe verſes are, as Eu/fathins obſerves, only a repe- 
t tion of a former paſlage ; which ſhews that the poet 
was particularly pleaſed with them, and that he was 
not aſhamed of a repetition, when he could not 
the ſame image more happily than he bad already 

V. $4. The ſacred light.} Homer deſcribing the ad- 
vance of the day from morning till noon, calls it 
or ſacred, ſays Euffathins, who gives this reaſon for ir 
becauſe that part of the day was allotted to ſacrifice and 
. The She of Gods his golden ſeak fupends 

„ * 4 ire 4 . 

This , repreſenting God as — the ae! 
of men in his balances, was Frit made uſe of in holy 
writ, In the book of Job, which is acknowledged to 
be one of the moſt ancient of the ſcriptures, he — 
to be weighed in an even balance, that God may know 
is integrity. Daniel declares from God to Be 


1 And 


t are 


thou art weighed in the balances, and. found ts 
HA verbs, ch. 16. v. 11. A 47 weight and 
| 4 
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With equal hand: In theſe explor'd the fate 
Of Greece and Trey, and pois'd the mighty weight. go 


Preſs'd 
the Lord's. Our author has it in the twenty-ſe- 
cond Thad, and it appeared fo beautiful to fucceedi 


Poete, that A/chylus (as we are told by Plutarch de a 

3 
whic ca c a, or the tue os. 
In this he introJuced Thetis and p/n e on 
either file of Jupiter's ſcales, and praying each for her 


ſon while the lit 
3 
E & tri $60 x7ge TarmAryio; Oarzrwog 


*Eaxe d ploon Nag f & "Exlopog aioner 3p ape 
It has been copied by Virgil in the laſt E reid. 


Tupiter dugs aquailr examine lanees 

Suftinet, ¶ fata imponit diverſa duorum : 

Lyem damne! labor, & quo wergat pondere letiium. 
J cannot agree with Madam Pacier that theſe verſes 
ure inferior to Homer's but Macrabius obſerves with 
ſome co'our, thut the application of them is not ſo juſt 
an in our author z for gil had made Juno ſay before, 


that Turnus would certainly periſh. 
Nune juvenen i ibus wideo concurrere ati 
no rt wis laimica propinquat f 25 


So that there was leſs reaſon for weig his fate with 
that of Zreas after that declaration. Scaliger trifles 
miſerably, when he ſays, Juno might have learned this 
from the fates, though Jupiter did not know it, before 
he conſulted them by ＋ 4 the ſcales. But Macro- 
bius's excule in behalf of Virgil is much better worth 
regard: I ſtall tranſcribe it entire, as it is perhaps the 
fineſt period in all that author. Hac & alia ignoſcenda 
Virgiho, qui fludii circa Homerum nimietate excedit mo- 
| t revera non poterat j ay ag rg minor vi- 
deri, qui per omnem poefim ſuam hoc uno ci 
bn a Acriter enim in Homerum 22 "a 
dit, ut emularciur ejus non modo nitudinem fed & 
Simplicttatem, & 1 orationis, & tacitam ma- 
Jeſtatem: Hine diverſarum inter heroas ſuos per ſona- 
rum varia magnificatio, hinc affeftuum naturalium 
exprefſio, hinc monumentorum perſecutio, hinc parabo- 
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| Prefe'd with its load, the Grecian balance lies 

Low ſunk on earth, the Trojan firikes the ſkies. 

Then Jeu from [da's top his horrors ſpreads ; 

The clouds burſt dreadful o'er the Grecian heads ; 
Thick 


* rerum /ingularum cum ſplendore faftidium. Sat. 

8. e. 13. | 

As to the aſcent or deſcent of the ſcales, athis 
explains it in this manner. The deſcent of ſcale 

toward earth ſignifies unhappi 

IEEE 

it ſigni , 

— ing. four? of felicity and immortality. 
Milton has admirably improve.i upon this 
and with an alteration agreeable to a Chriſtian Poet. 
He feigns that the Almighty 
ſcales, but 3 dicioufly makes 


no. ew 


neſs and d the earth 
mount 


regi- 


5 * 


mounting of it did his /jghtneſs, conformable to the ex- 
Cow en Rom Danke 
'Th' eternal to t ſuch horrid fray, h 
Hung forth in heav'n his golden ſcales, yet ſeen 
Between os and the Scorpion ſign : | 
| Wherein all things created be weigh'd, 
The pendulous round earth, with balanc'd air, 
In counterpoiſe ; all events, 


the whole this with juſtice be pre- 

ferred both to Homer's and Virgt s, on account of the 

be: utiful alluſion to the fign of Libra in the heavens, 

and that noble imagination cf the Maker's weighing the 

whole world at the creation, and all the events of it 

ſince ; ad - wy > at once to philoſophy, and to 
criptures. 


the ſizle of the 

V. 93. Then Jove from Ida's top, &c.] This diſtreſs 
of the Greeks being f ed, Jupiters preſence was 

abſolutely neceffary to dring them into it ; for the in- 

. 8 ferĩor 


ea fs 73827 
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Thick light'nings flaſh; the mutt' ring thunder 
| rolls z 95 
Their ſtrength he withers, and unmans their ſouls. 


Before 
ferior Gods that were friendly to Greece were rather 


more in number and ſuperior in force to thoſe that fa- 
voured Troyz and the Poet had ſhewed before, when 
both armies were left to themſelves, that the Greeks 
could overcome the Trojans; beſides, it would have 
been an indelible reflection his countrymen to have 
been vanquiſhed by a ſmaller number. "Therefore no- 
thing leſs than the immediate inte ion of Jupiter 


was requiſite, which ſhews the wonderful addreſs*of the 


8 his machinery. Virgil makes Turnus ſay in the 
di me terrent & Jupiter hoftis. 
And indeed this defeat of the Creeks feems more to their 
glory than all their victories, fince even Jupiters omni- 
potence could with difficulty effect it. 
V. gs. Thick lightnings 4/21 This notion of Ju- 

ter's declaring againſt the Greeks by thunder and 
ichtning is drawn (fays Dacier] from truth itſelf : 
Sam. 1. ch. 7. And as Samuel was Yfering up the burnt 

ering, the Philiſtines drew near io battle againft Iſcae!: 
ut the Lord thundered with a great thunder on that 
day upon the Philiſtines, and — — lem, and they 
wers /mitten before Iſrael. To which mav be added that 
in the 18th Pſalm : The Lord thundered in the heavens, 
and the Hig heft gave his woice; hailffones and coals of 
fire. Na, 7. — out ' his arrows and ſcattered them 3 
he /hot out lightn 
a 


s and diſcomfited them. 
pon occaſion of the various ſuccefles given = 
ter, now to Grecians, now to Trojans, whom he ſuf- 
to periſh interchangeably ; ſome have fancied this 
ſuppoſition injurious to the nature of the ſovereign being, 
as repreſenting him variable or inconſtant in his rewards 
and puniſhments. It may be anſwered, that as God 
makes uſe of ſome people to chaſtiſe others, and none 
are totally void of crimes, he often decrees to puniſh 
thoſe very perſons for leſſer fins, whom he makes his 
inſtruments to puniſh others for greater: ſo purging 
them from their own iniquities they become wor- 
thy to be chaſtiſers of other men's. This is the caſe of 


the Greeks here, whom Jupiter permits to ſuffer many 
deſtined them to revenge the rape 


ways, though he had pe 
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Before his wrath the trembling hoſts ret ire; 
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The God in terrors and the ſkies on fire. 

Nor great /[domeneus that fight could bear, 

Nor each ftern Ajax, thunderbolts of war : 100 
Nor he, the King of Men, th* alarm ſuſtain'd ; 
Neftor alone amidſt the ſtorm remain'd. 
Unwilling he remain'd, for Paris dart 

Had pierc'd his courſer in a mortal part ; 
Fix'd in the forchead where the ſpringing mane 105 
Cul'd o'er the brow, it ſtung him to the brain 


of Hclen upon Troy. There is a hiſtory in the Bible juſt 
of this nature. In the 2oth chapter of Judges, the 

raclites are commanded to make war againſt the tri 
of Benjamin, to paniſh a rape on the wife of a Levite 
committed in the city of Gibeah: When they have laid 
fiege to the place, the Benjamites ſally them with 
ſo much vigour, that a great number of the befiegers 
are deſtrored: Law &, aſtoniſhed at theſe defeats, as 
having unlertaken the fiege in obedience to the com- 
mand cf God: But they are fiill ordered to perfiſt, till 


at length they burn the city, and almoſt extinguiſh the 


race of Benjamin. There are many inſtances in ſerip- 
ture, — bonram is repreſented to change its decrees 
| ing to the repentance or relapſes of men: < 
Las is ordered to prepare for death, and afterwards 
fift-en years are added to his life. It is foretold to 
Achab, that he ſhail periſh miſerably, and then upon 
his humiliation God defers the puniſhment till the reign 
EEE. > ated: 

mu ela, that in pa t . 
cred books with cur Author, one ought to uſe a great 


deal of cautian and reſ pect. If there are ſome in 


ny that m compliance to human underſtanding re- 
preſent the Deity as acting by motives like thoſe of 
men ; there are infinitely more that ſhew him as he is, 
all perfection, juſtice, and beneficence ; whereas in Ho- 
mer the general tenor of the poem repreſents Jupiter as 
a heing ſubject to paſſion, inequality, aad imperſection. 
I think M. Dacier has carried theſe compariſons too far, 
and is tov zealous to defend him upon every occaſion in 


the poiuts of theology and doftrine. 


Mad 
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Mad with his anguiſh he begins to rear, 

Paw with his hoofs aloft, and laſh the air. 

Th encumber'd chariot from the dying ſteed, 110 
When dreadful HeSer, thund'ring thro? the war, 
Pour d to the tumult on his whirling car. 

That day had ftretch'd beneath his matchleſs hand 
The hoary monarch of the Pylian band, 

But Diemed beheld ; from forth the crowd 115 
He ruſh'd, and on Ulyſſes call'd aloud. 
Whither, oh whither does Ulyſſes run? 

Oh flight unworthy great Laertes ſon l 
Mixz'd with the vulgar ſhall thy fate be found, 
Pierc'd in the back, a vile, diſhoneſt wound? 120 
Oh turn, and fave from Hefor's direfol rage 

The glory of the Greets, the Pylian ſage. 


His 


V. vis. But Diomed bekeld.] whole following 
fory of . doe Rt contrived to 
iſe the charaQter of the latter. He maintains his intre- 
pidity, and ventures fingly to bring off the old 
notwithſtanding the conſternation. The art 
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B. VII HOMER's 11145. 18. 

His fruitleſs words are loſt unheard in air ; 

But bold Tydides to the reſcue goes, 125 

A fingle warrior midſt a hoſt of foes ; | 

Before the courſers with a ſudden ſpring 

He leap'd, and anxious thus beſpoke the King. 
Great perils, father ' wait th* unequal fight ; 

Theſe younger champions will oppreſs thy might. 130 

Thy veins no more with ancient vigour glow, 

Weak is thy ſervant, and thy courſers flow. 

Then haſte, aſcend my feat, and from the car 

Obſerve the ſteeds of Tros, renown'd in war, 

PraQtis'd alike to turn, to ſtop, to chaſe, 135 

To dare the fight, or urge the rapid race: | 

Theſe late obey'd Zaca: guiding rein; 

Leave thou thy chariot to our faithful train : 


V. rar. O turn and ſave, &. ] There is a decorum in 
making Diomed call uſes to the aſſiſtance of his bro- 
ther ſage 3 for who better knew the importance of 
Neftor than Ulyſſes 3 cre ns —_ 
2 efor, as one great miniſter do 
ancther, fancied he ſhould be the wiſe man when 
the other was gone? Euffathius indeed is of opinion 
that Homer meant not to caſt any aſperfion on Ulyſſes, 
nor would have given him ſo many noble appellations, 
wu 3 the — breath he r ___ courage. 

perha contrary opinion may be ill grounded, 
if we rate manner of Homer's » Diomed 
called Ulyſes. but Ulyffes was deaf, he did not hear ; and 
whereas t ren had not the 
hardineſs to ſtay, Ulyſſes is not only 
7 to make violent haſte vy. 
at leaſt underſtood it thus, for he puts an objection 
Ajax's mouth, Metam. 13. drawn from this paſſage, 
— wo have been improper, had not Ulyſſes made 
more ſpeed than he tz fince Ajax on the ſame oc- 
caſion retreated as well as he. 


With 
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With theſe againſt yon Trojans will we go, 

Nor ſhall great Hector want an equal foe ; 140 

Fierce as he is, ev'n he may learn to fear 

The thirſty fury of my flying ſpear. 

Thus ſaid the chief; and Nefor fkcill'd in war, 

Approves his counſel, and aſcends the car: 

The ſteeds he left, their truſty ſervants hold; 145 

Eurymedon, and Sthenelus the bold. 

The rev rend charioteer direQs the courſe, 

And ſtrains his aged arm to laſh the horſe. 

Hector they face; unknowing how to fear, 

Fierce he drove on; Tydides whirl'd his ſpear. 150 

The ſpear with erring haſte miſtook its way, 

But plung' d in Eniopensr? boſom lay. 

His opening hand ia death furſakes the rein ; 

The Reeds fly back: He falls, and ſpurns the plain. 

Great Hector ſorrows for his ſervant kill'd, 155 

Yet unreveng' d permits to preſs the field ; | 

Till to ſupply his place and rule the car, 

Roſe Archeptolemus, the fierce in war. 

And now had death and horror covered all; 

Like tim*rous flocks the Trojans in their wall 160 
| Inclosꝰd 


V. 142. The thirffy fury of my flying ſpear.) Homer 


has figures of that boldneſs which it is ĩmpc ſſibſe od vo 
are 


ſerve in another 7 he words in the origina 
Aopu pairrai, H all fee if my ſpear be mad in m 
hands. The — nm 8 to have —— 
ſome ſhadow cf this, in animating the ſpear, giving it 
fury, and firengthening the figure with the epi 
thirfty. 
. And n»w had death, &c.) Euftathius ob- 
ſerves how wenderful Famer ſtill advances the charatier 
of Died: When al! the leaders of Greece were re- 


treated, the Poet ſays that had nut Jupiter 1 — 
40%, 
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Inclos'd had bled: but Jove with awful found 
Roll'd the big thunder oer the vaſt profound: 
Full in Tydides* face the lightning flew ; 

The ground before him flam'd with ſulphur blue; 


Diomed alone had driven the whole army of T; to their 
walls z and with his ſingle hand have — an 


army 

V. 164. The ground before him fam d.] Here is a battle 
deſcribed with ſo much fire, that the nk imagina- 
tion of an able painter cannot add a circumſtance to 
heighten the 158 horror of the picture. Here is 
what they call the Fracas, or hurry and tumult of the 
action in the utmoſt firength of colouring, ug the 
fore-ground; and the repo/e and /olemmiy at a diſtance 
with great propriety and judgment. Firſt, in the Ei- 
ment, we behold Fupiter in golden armour, ſurrou 
with glory, upon the ſummit of mount Ida; his chariot 
and horſes by him, wrapt in dark clouds. In the next 
place below the horizon, appear the clouds rolling and 

ning, through which the in the face 

<F the reeks, who are flying on all tides ; Agamemnon 
and the reſt of the commanders in the rear, in poſtures 
of aſtoniſhment. Towards the middle of the piece, we 
ſee Nor in the utmoſt diſtreſs, one of his horſes have 
ing a deadly wound in the forehead with a dart, which 
makes him rear and writhe, and diſorder the reſt. Neftor 
is cut: ing the hen with 1 while Hector ad- 
vances driving full ſpeed. Diomed interpoſes, in an ac- 
tion of the utmolt fiercenef: and intrepidity : Theſe two 
heroes make the principal figures and ſuhject of the 
picture. A burning thunderbol: falls juſt the feet 
j horſes, from whence a hocrid flame of ſul- 

ur ariſes, 

This is only a ſpecimen of a ſingle picture deſigned 

Homer, out of the many with — he has beauti- 

fied the Iliad. And indeed every thing is ſo natural and 
ſo lively, that the Hiſtory-painter would generally have 
no more to do but to delineate the forms, and the 
circumſtances, juſt as he finds them deſcribed by this 
— faid of Homer's — 2 
en fo often faid o 8 1\hi to the 
moſt famous painters of antiquity, 


The 
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The qui ring ſteeds fell profirate at the fight; 165 
And Nefor's trembling band confeſe'd his fright : 

He dropt the reins; and ſhook with ſacred dread, 
Thus, turning, warn'd th* intrepid Diomed. 

O chicf! toodaring in thy friend's defence, 
Retire advis'd, and urge the chariot hence. 170 
This day, averſe, the ſor'reign of the ſkies 
Aſſiſts great Hector, and our palm denies. 

Some other ſun may ſee the happier hour, 

When Greece ſhall conquer by his heav'nly pow'r. 
Tis not in man his fix d decree to move: 175 
The great will glory to ſubmit to Jove. 

O rev'rend Prince! ( Tydides thus replies) 

But ah, what grief! ſhould baughty He&#or boaſt, 
I fled inglorious to the guarded coaſt. - 180 
Before that dire diſgrace ſhall blaſt my fame, 
O' erwhelm me, earth! and hide a warrior's ſhame. 
To whom Gerenian Neflor thus reply d: 
Gods! can thy courage fear the Phrygian's pride ? 
Hector may vaunt, but who ſhall heed the boaſt? 185 
Not thoſe who felt thy arm, the Dardan hoſt ; | 
Nor Troy, yet bleeding in her heroes loſt; 
Not ev'n a Phrygian dame, who dreads the ſword 
That laid in duſt her lov'd, lamented lord. 
He ſaid ; and haſty, o'er the gaſping throng 190 
Drives the ſwift ſteeds; the chariot ſmoaks along. 
The ſhouts of Trojans thicken in the wind ; 
The ſtorm of hiſſing jav'lins pours behind. 
Then with a voice that ſhakes the ſolid fcies, 
Pleas'd HeBor braves the warrior as he flies. 195 
| Go, 
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in modern times by thoſe who news wed — 
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Go, mighty hero! grac'd above the reſt 

In ſeats of council and the ſumptuous feaſt : 

Now hope no more thoſe honours from thy train 
Go, leſs than woman, in the form of man! 

To ſcale our walls, to wrap our tow rs in flames, 200 
To lead in exile the fair Phrygian dames, 


Mp ane greed big Wlllitiaes Diners as 
| fled; 


This arm ſhall reach thy heart, and ſtretch thee dead. 
Now fears diſſuade him, and now hopes invite, 
To ſtop his courſers, and to ſtand the fightz 205 

Thrice turn'd the chief, and thrice imperial Jeu 
On [da's ſummits thunder d from above. 
Great Hefor heard; he ſaw the flaſhing light, 
(The fign of conqueſt) and thus urg'd the fight. 
Hear ev'ry Trojan, Lycian, Dardan band, 210 


All fam'd in war, and dreadful hand to hand. 


Be mindful of the wreaths your arms have won, 


Your great fore-fathers glories, and your own. 
Heard ye the voice of Jove Succeſs and fame 
Await on Troy, on Greece eternal ſhame. 215 
In vain they ſkulk behind their boaſted wall, 
Weak bulwarks! deſtinꝰd by this arm to fall. 


V. 194. The folid fries.) Sha fans ci the 
heavens Hazen, and Jupiters palace 
3. One might think from hence that the 

notion of * 9452. of the heavens, which is indeed 
very ancient, generally received. The fcrip- 
ture uſes expreſſions — to it, A heaven of br. bra, 

ndt he firmament. 

V. 214. Heard ye the woice of Jove? Ke by el 


and effectual manner of encouraging 

ling them that God was ſurely on their fl 

ſeems, has been an ancient practice, as it has been uſed 
High 
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High o'er their lighted trench our leeds ſhall bound, 

And paſs victorĩous o'er the level'd mound. 

Soon as before yon hollow ſhips we ſtand, 220 

Fight each with flames, and toſs the blazing brand ; 

Till their proud navy wrapt in ſmoke and fires, 

All Greece, encompaſs'd, in one blaze expires. 
Furious he ſaid ; then, bending o'er the yoke, 

Encourag'd his proud leeds, while thus he ſpoke. 225 

Now Xanthus, Athon, Lampus ! urge the chace, 

And thou, Pedargus ! prove thy gen*rous race: 

Be flect, be fearleſs, this important day, 

And all your maſter's well-ſpent care repay. 

For this, high fed in plenteous ſtalls ye ſtand, 230 

Serv'd with pure wheat, and by a Princeſs' hand; 

For this, my ſpouſe, of great Hetian's line, 

So ofi has ſleepꝰd the ſtrengtiyning grain in wine. 

| Now 


V. 226. Now Xanthus, ZEthon, &c.] There have been 
Critics who blame this manner, introduced by Homer 
and copied by Virgil, of making a hero addreſs. his diſ- 
courſe to his horfes. Firgil has given human ſenti- 
ments to the horſe of Pailzs, and made him weep for 
the d-ath of his maſter. In the tenth Zxeid, Mezentius 
ſpeaks to his horſe in the ſame manner as Hector does 
here. Nay, he makes Turnus utter a ſpeech to his ſpear, 
and invoke it as a divinity, All this is agreeable to the 
art of ora tory, which makes it aprecept to ſpeak to every 
thing, and make every thing ſpeak z of which there 
are innumeralle applauded mitances in the moſt cele- 
brated oratocs. m—— can be more ſpirited and af- 
fecting than this enthuſialm of Hectar, who in the tranſ- 

rt of his jcy at the ſight of Diamed fly ing before him, 


breaks out into this apoſtrophe to his horſes as he is pur - 


ſuing, And in the air of this whole ſpeech is 

agreeable to a man drunk with the hopes of ſu:ceſs, 

and promiſing himſelf a ſeries of conqueltis, He has in 

imagination already forced the Grecian retrenchments, 
ſet the fleet in flames, and deſtroyed the whole arn. v. 

V. 232. For this my /Þo/e.] There is ſays M. Dads) 

a et 
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Now ſwift purſue, now thunder uncontroll'd; | 
Give me to ſeize rich N:for's ſhield of gold; 235 
From Tydeus* ſhoulders ſtrip the coſtly load, 
 Pulcanian arms, the labour of a God: 
Theſe if we gain, then Victory, ye pow'rs! 
This night, this glorious night, the fleet is ours. 
That heard, deep anguiſh ſtung Saturnia's ſoul; 240 
She ſhook her throne that ſhook the ſtarry pole : 
And thus to Neptune + Thou, whoſe force can make 
The ſtedfaſt earth from her foundations ſhake, 
See'ſt thou the Greets by fates uniuſt oppreſt, 


Nor ſwells thy heart in that immortal breaſt? 245 
Yet Ege, Helice, thy pow'r obey, 

And gifts unceaſing on thy altars lay. 

a ſecret beauty in this paſſage, which will 


be perceived by thoſe who are gootinging y verſed in 
Homer. He deſcribes a Princeſs fo tender in her love to 
ber huſband, chat ſhe t-. kes care conſtantly to go and 
meet him at his return f:om every battle, and in the joy 
of ſeeing him again, runs to his hocſes and gives thera 
bread and wine as a teſtimony of her acknowledgment 
to them for bringing him back. Notsithſtinding the 
raille: y that may be paſt agus this remark, I take a lady 
to be the Leſt judge to what actions a woman may be 
c2r:ied by fondneſs to her huſband. Hamer does not ex- 
prefly mention bread, but wheat ; and ihe commeata- 
tors are not agreed whether ſhe gives them wine to 
drink, or fieeped the grain in it. Hotbes tranſlates it 


[ do. 
Y a God.) Theſe 


V. 237. Vulcanian Arms, the labour 
were the arms that Diamed had received from Glaucus, 
and a prize worthy Hector, being (as we are told in the 
fixth book) entirely of gold. 1 do not remember any 
oer place where the ſhield of Nor is celebrated by 


Homer . 


6 


V. 245. Yet Ege. Helice. ] Theſe were two cities of 
Greece in which Neptune was particularly honoured, 
- of which there was a temple aud a ſtatue 
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Would all the Deities of Greece combine, 

In rain the gloomy Thund'rer might repine : 

Sole ſhould he fit, with ſcarce a God to friend; 250 
And fee his Trojans to the ſhades deſcend: 

Such be the ſcene from his [dean bow'r ; 


Ungrateful profpeR to the ſullen pow'r ! 
. Neptune with wrath rejeQts the raſh deſign : 
What rage, what madneſs, furious Queen ! is thine ? 


] war not with the Higheſt. All above 256 


Submit and tremble at the hand of Fove. 
Now god-like Hedter, to whoſe matchleſs might 
Fore gave the glory of the deſtin'd fight, 
Squadrons on ſquadrons drives, and fills the fields 260 
With eloſe · rang d chariots, and with thicken'd ſhiclds. 
Where the deep trench in length extended lay, 
Compacted troops ſtand wedg'd in firm array, 
A dreadful front ! they ſhake the bands, and threat 
With long-deftroying flames the hoſtile fleet. 265 
The King of Men, by Funo's ſelf inſpir d, 
Toil'd thro” the tents, and all his army fu d. 
Swift as he mov'd, he lift'd in his hand 


V. 262. Where the 


deep trench.] That is to ſay, the 


ſpace betwixt the ditch ard the wall was filled with the 


men and chariots of the Greeks: Hector not having yet 
paſt the ditch. Eufathivs. 

V. 269. His purple robe.) Agamemnon here addreſſes 
himſelf to the eyes of the army : his voice might have 
— pe br 

this 2 not fal a tne re- 

rds of the ſoldiers. His ſpeech alſo is very remark 
able ; he firſt endeavours to ſhame them into courage, 
and then begs of Jupiter to give that courage ſucceſs ; 
at leaſt ſofir as not to ſuffer the a hole aimy to be de- 


ſiroyed. Eufathius. 
High 
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High on the midmoſt bark the King appear'd; 270 
There, from Ulyſſes deck, his voice was heard. 

To Jar and Zcbill:: r: d the found, 5 
Whoſe diſtant ſhips the g uunded navy bound. 

Oh Argives ] ſhame of human race; he cry'd, 
(The hollow veſſels to his voice reply d) 275 
Where now are all your glorious boaſts of yore, 
Your haſty triumphs on the Lemnian ſhore? 

Each fearleſs hero dares an *hundred foes, 

While the feaſt laſts, and while the goblet flows; 
But who to meet one martial man is found, 280 
When the fight rages, and the flames ſurround ? 

O mighty Joe! oh Sire of the diſtreſs'd l 

Was ever King like me, like me oppreſs'd ? 

With pow'r immenſe, with juſtice arm'd in vain ; 
My glory raviſh'd, and my people ſlain? 285 
To thee my vows were breath'd from ev'ry ſhore ; 
What altar ſmoak'd not with our victims gore ? 
With fat of bulls I fed the conſtant flame, 

And aſk'd deſtruction to the Trojan name. 
Now, gracious God! far humbler our demand; 290 
Give theſe at leaſt to *ſcape from He&or's hand, 
And fave the reliques of the Grecian land ! 


V. 250. ft on the midmo# bark, &c.)] We learn 
from hence the ſi uation of the ſhips of Le, Achilles, 
and Ajax. The two latter, being the firongeſt heroes 
of the army, were placed to defend either end of the 
fleet, as moſt obnoxtous to the incurſions of the enemy z 
and Us, being the ableſt head, was allotted the mid- 
dle place, as more ſafe and convenient for the council, 
and that he might be the nearer, if any emergency re- 
quired his advice. Eu/tathius, Spondanus. 


Thus 
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Thus pray'd the King, and heav'n's great Father 
heard 
His vows, in bitterneſs of ſoul preferr'd; 
The wrath appeas'd by happy ſigns declares, 295 
And gives the people to their monarch's pray'rs. 
His eagle, ſacred bird of heav'n! he ſent, 
A fawn his talons truſs'd (divine portent !) 


V. 293. Thus pray'd the King, and heav'n's great Fa- 
ther head] Ir — be obſerved in general, that Hamer 
| hardly makes his heroes ſucceed, unleſs they have firſt 
offered a prayer to heaven. Whether they engage in 
war, go upon an embuſly, undertake a voyage; in a 
word, whatever they enterprize, they almoſt always ſup- 
plicate ſome God : and whenever we find this omitted, 
7 expect ſome adverſity befal them in the courſe 

Hes 


V.297. His cagle, ſacred bird] Jupiter upon the — 
of Agamemnon ſends an omen — the Cre ks. 
The application of it is obvious: The eagle ſignified 
Actor, the fawn denoted the fear and flight of the 
Greeks, and being drop at the altar of Jupiter, ſhewed 
that they would be faved by the protection of that Gad. 
The word Ilarp@ai; (fays Euffathius) has a great 
fgnificancy in this place. The Greeks — juit re- 
ceived this happy omen from Fufiter, were offering oh- 
lations to him under the title of the Father Oracles. 
There may alſo be a natural reaſon for this appella- 
tion, » - ya ſignified the Z her, which is the vehicle 
of all ſounds. 

Firgil has a fine imitation of this paſſage, but diver- 
; wes more pang, where he makes 

uturna ſnew a prodigy nature to encourage 
the Latins, Eu. 12. EY 

volant rubra ſulvus Jovis ales in athre, 

Litortas agitabat aucs, turkamgae ſonaniem 

Agmainis aligei: ſubito cum lapſus ad undas 

Cyenum excellentcm pedibus » apit improbus uncis. 

Arrexere animos ltali : cundta que wolucres 

Converiunt clamore ſug aum (mir abile viſu] 

A theraque obſcur ant pi nnis, hoflerigue fer auras 
 Fatta nube premant : don © wi vitius & 16 

Pondere dc fecit, pr edangue ex unguivus alcs 


| Projecit flavio, penitu/7ae in nubitaſugit. 


High 
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High o'er the wondꝰrĩng hoſts he ſoar'd above, 

Who paid their vows to Panomphean Joe 300 
Then let the prey before his altar fall; 

The Greeks beheld, and tranſport ſeia d on all: 

Encourag'd by the ſign, the troops revive, 

And fierce on Troy with doubled fury drive. 

T ydides firſt, of all the Grecian force, 305 
O'er the broad ditch impell'd his foaming horſe, 
Pierc'd the deep rauks, their ſtrongeſt battle tore, 
And dy'd his jav'lin red with Trojan gore. 

Young Ajgelaus ( Phradmon was his fire) 

With flying courſers ſhunn'd his dreadful ire: 310 
Strook thro? the back the Phrygian fell oppreſt ; 

The dart drove on, and ifſu'd at his breaſt : 

Headlong he quits the car; his arms refuund; 

His pond”rous buckler thunders on the ground. 

Forth ruſh a tide of Greeks, the paſſage freed; 315 

Th' Atridæ firſt, th” Faces next ſucceed : 

Meriones, like Mars, in arms renown'd, 

And god-like Idamen, now paſs'd the mound 

Evemon's ſon next iſſues to the foe, 

And laſt, young Teucer with his bended bow. 320 

Secure behind the Te/amonian ſhicld h 

The {kilful archer wide ſurvey d the field, 


With 


V. zog. Tydides f.] Di2med, as we have before 
ſeen, was the laſt that retreated from the thunder of 
A z he is now the firſſ that returns io the battle. 
t is worth while to obſerve the behaviour of the hero 
upon this occaſion : He retreats with the vtmoit reluc- 
tancy, and advances with the utmoit ardour ; he flies 
with greater impatience to meet danger, than he could 
- before to put himſelt in ſafety. Eu athins. 
V. 321, Secure behind the 'Telamonian iel. ] 12 
141 


Us 
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With ev'ry ſhaft ſome hoſtile victim flew, 

Then cloſe beneath the ſeven - fold orb withdrew : 
The conſcious infant ſo, when fear alarms, 325 
Retiĩres for ſafety to the mother's arms. 

Thus Fjax guards his brother in the field, - 

Moves as he moves, and turns the ſhining ſhield. 
Who firſt by Texcer's mortal arrows bled ? 
Orfilochus; then fell Ormenus dend. 330 


With Cbrom ius, Detor, Oph elefles ſlain: 

Bold Hamopaon breathleſs ſunk to ground; 

The bloody pile great Melanippus crown'd. 

Heaps fell on heaps, fad trophies of bis art, 335 
A Trojan ghoſt attending ev'ry dart. 

The ranks grow thinner as his arrows fly: 


ius obſerves that Tcucer being an excellent archer, and 
uſing only the bow, could not wear any arms which 
would encumber him, ard render him lefs expedite in 
archery. Homer, to ſecure him from the enemy. repre- 
ſents him as ſtanding behind Aja ſhield, and ſhooting 
from thence. Thus the Poet gives us a new circum- 
fiance of a battle, and though Ajax atchieves nothing 
himſelf, he maintains a ſuperiority over Teucer: Ajax 
may be ſaid to kill theſe Trojans with the arrows of 
eucer. 

There is alſo a wonderful tenderneſs in the fimile 
with which he illuſtrates the retreat cf Ferrer behind 
the ſhield of Ajar: Such tender circumſtances ſoften 
the horrors of a battle, and diffuſe a fort of ſei enity over 
the foul of the reader. 

V. 337. Great Agamemnon wiews.] Euftathius ob- 
ſerves that Homer would here teach the duty of a Ge- 
neral in a battle. He muſt obſerve the behaviour of his 
ſoldiers: He muſt honour the hero, reproach the cow- 
ard, reduce the diſorder'y ; and for the encouragement 
of the deſerving, he muſt promiſe rewards, that deſert 
in arms may not be paid with glory ouly, 


Oh 
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Oh youth for everdear! (the monarch eryd) 

| Thus, always thus, thy carly worth be try'd ; 349 

'5 | Thy brave example hall retrieve our hath, 
Thy country's ſaviour, zu thy farker's-boaſt1 = 
Sprung from an alien's bid thy fre to pee, " 4 
The ig ens offiptiag-of a ö e,, 


Proud of his boy, be own'd the Mat a 
And the brave fop repays kibemres with fame. © 
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So finks (he er: Hiu benuteous head deprefs'd 
Another ſhaft the raging archer drew 3 9 . 
That other ſhaft with crring fury fer, * 
ern - , 
Yet fell not dry, or guiltlefs to the 
Thy breaſt, brave Apes es J it toe, 
And dipp'd its feathers in no 
| he falls: his ſudden fall alarms | 
The ficeds that n e Ris foonding arms. | 4 


8 
= 


oo — improved hi f 
— ie ans n, the s Favour of Homer, © 
ATE 3 — efſed and 
by the belmer, , he 


eu ende il omitted d If, 
he had 'particular þ-- 4 
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unfortunate death of this young hero an —— his Hen N 
may make a general that Homer in 
that 'bredthe ah air 8 26 ee 1 
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Har with grief. his charioteer beheld, /- 
All pale aod breathleſs oo the bee field. Ms 
"Quits his bright car, and iſſues 0n the plain. - 


Dreadful be ſhouts: From earth a fone he took, - 
And ru d on Texcer with the liſted rock. 


The feather in his hard, juſt wing'd for fight, 


Touch'd where the neck and hollow cheſt Joſe 3 No, 


"There, where the junſture knits the 
The Torious chief dilcharg d the craggy lone: 
The bow Atring burſt beneath the pond*rous blow, 395 
' He.fell : But Aja his broad Ricki difplay's, 
„ 4 ade ; 
The better archer grouning to the lore. as 
Troy yet found grace before td Ohe Sire, 


2 the 1 howned that's 1 


; and 
wo which the reothe wok 
EIN the hindmoft. 


have given us perticular deferip- 


of prodigious firength and 


The ſhaft already to his ſhoulder drew ; 399 | 


He arm'd their hands, and (I'S their breaſts with fre. | 
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Hangs on his haunch, or faſtens on his heels, = 

Guards us he tnena; and circles as lie whees »« 410 

Funs oft* the Greciass turn'd, but ſtill they wy; 

Te followiig Aeter fillithe hindmalt few. * 
| When Sying they bed paſe'sd the trench profound, | 
And many a chicf hy gaiping on the ground;' © 
F 


Before the ſhips a deſp*rate ſtand” they made, 41 
And fir'd the: troops, and call'S the Gods to d- 
Fleree on his rattling chart Ho#aycame : 
His eyes like Gegen ſhot 1 ſanguio/ flame = f 
That wicher & alltbeir bed: Like Mart lie ſtood, 
Dire u the. manſtery-dreilful an the God! 426 
| Their eng diflreſs the wife of N ſurvey'd; - 
Then pen thus;-to- War triumphant maid, 
Oh daughter'e? that God, whoſoarm: can wield - 
The annere 
Now, in this men of her h deſpair, 3 
— — care, 
Condemin'd t fuller the full force of Fate, 
And draigthe regs bees relentiefs hate? 


| + Gods! fhallabeioging hodthekedull? 
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So ſpoke th* imperial tegrent of the ſkievz - 
To whom the Gale with the azure , * + 
Lang fince had Heger fthin'd . 
Stretch'd by ſome Aaptue dn his tintive.fliore : - 496 
But He above, the Sire Uf heats, withftznds, -- 
Mocks,our attempts, and fights oe, juſt demands, | 
Forgets wy ſervice bull deſetv'd reward = 4 — 
Sav'd I, for this; his fartrae fon? Are d. 
By ſtern Zane with long kboursprefald? ; [7 
He begg d, with teur he begg d, is dbep dilmay ; . 
1 ſhot from heav's, and-gave hig nim the day. 221 
Oh bad my wiſdom know this dire event, - 445 
When to-grim-Pluto's glbouy gates de Went; 
The triple dog had dever felt his ins 14. £2 
err. 41 
Averſe to me of all lia ben of God,, 

At Their ſult the partial Thunder mad. 0. 


Te grace ber gloomy, Bite renting fon, -- 
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Hear'n-gates ſpoatancous open to the pow'rs, 
Heav'n's golden gates, kept by the wiaged Hours, 
Cloſe, or unfold, th**eterndT gates of day, 

Bar heav'n with clouds, or roll thoſe clouds away: 
The ſounding binges ring, the douds Uivide z 
Bot Jove inen en A top red, 486 
*And thus enjoin'd - ec d maid.” 
— "Thenmanti unt the winds, and flop their car; 
Asia the Highelt who hall wage the war? 
If furious yet Wey dare the vai debate, 90 
Thus have Fipake, and what Tipeak is Fate. 
Their car in Saimbnts featter's o'r the fly; 
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Swift, as the wind, the various colour d maid 


To great On ſhining gates the flies, - 
There meets the chart ru dean the fiies, 505 


And ſpeaks the. mandate of the Sire of Gods. 


| What frenny, Guddeſſes! what, rage can more 
Celeſtial minds to. ul the wrath of Fove ? 
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Then mounting on the pidions of te wind, 
She flew ud e thr ber mge reſigns: 335 
0 daughter of ihavGog; while tom e esse 


© But Jews iſh ronald alias, 
And ever eboftan, ever Tale mankind.” 

She ſpoke; ——— I 
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There ty d, they reſt in their celeſtial, l.; 


The chariot, propt agaiait the cryſlal walls,” 
The penfire Goddeſſes, ab d, controyPd, _ 
Mix wich ibe Gods, and fill their, feats of Gold. 


And now the Thgnd'rer meditates his 
From inn ys 


| * e | 


„ 
Tek with a ſnowy veil be ſkreen'd the blase. 
He; whoſe-all-conſcious eyes the world behold, 7550 
Th“ eternal Thundeter, fate thron'd'in gdm. 
High igh bea y the footſtool of his-feet be makes, 
And, wide beneath him, all n fakes. - 

Ii an fon... 
 Confus'd, and Rant, Tot bus fre they fear'd. 155 
Hie faw their ſoul, and thus bis word: e 
. Pallai and, Jyno!, fox, b hegve your hea 
Sogn was your battle o'er : Proud 
' Belare your face, and in your wilth expiny. > © 
| But know, whoeer almighty Pom 7 weahkilagd!. OY 
eee HBO nee how: ' 
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The moning fas, anal by loud alurmny- - 
| Shall for th* Almighty Thunderey in arms. | 


nnr 


Tho' ſecret anger — breaft, 
The prudent Goddeſs yet ber wrath repreſi ; 


"2 


What haſt ton. zl Oh tyrant of the Kies 575 


Strength and Omnipotence inveſt thy throne ; £4 


"Tis thine to punith ; ones to grieve clone. 

To Giak the dregs of thy nameatir'd kate ; 
With arms ecaiding foe cur Argines fluid 3- * | 
Vet grant our counſels tl their b may more, | 


The Godidels thus : nod thus the Got replies , 
Who fwelld the clad, 1 


What beaps of Hyiwee then all onSie pling. 
Thoſe radiant eyes ſhall view, anÞview in vain. - | 
Nor ial great e thie rage of byhi; | % 
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Fly, if thou wilt, to.garth?s remotaſt. bound, 
Where on ber mm- verge the ſeas, „ 
Where cr Ae and Saturn. i 
Faſt by dais eiche e dena of hell; * 600 
No ſua gfes gilds the. gloomy horrors there, 
There arm. once more the bold. Ni hand; 
And atm in ming, er g. I Ahe Stand. 
— rin. ber funk the pp lun, 605 | 
| "And drew Med, be ,gloudy;nciliof night :.. 
Tho mengy'ring re- mown bis reer, 


Where, thinjy,;{catter'd_Jag;the 5 


FEE 

A maſſy ear be bore of mighty ren, 
3 Of full ten eubits was. the lauce's kagth ; . 
! The. point xs helfe refylgent. z0 bebold, 
Fiy'd1o the wood with cling rings of b. 
The noble Ader pn bis dance xegfin'd, ad 
e e Weed thus; weed bis mind. | 620 
„e valiant Frojazs, with attention bear! 
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This day, we hepſd-iwould-wrapin conqu'ring.famc 
© Greece with herſhipeend- crews! our teils with fame: 
But darkneſ now, to mae e falls, 645 


———— 041 0 
Some laſlinig:yobentof the; Pheygigy for, TI 4 _ 
Wounds, ben lodg Rute may dk. heit fpoulca care, 
And ö; = 

No thro*ihe eeuit/ of oyr n . 
Let —— als. , N *** 
e ichehe es with hoary, hene erams'd; 64s 
Aud barittefs yooths our battlemente furmund: 
Firm-de'tho yum? while diflant lic! oye pow7re,': 
1 ec ger tow'rs: 
* 22 . — * 
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— biſtro * 
A nobler e . 
The Gods, I — A on, 
From theſe Aue foes Hee the land, 

Who plow'# widdlates terſe; the wat'ry way 3 655 
For Ni wee a predefiib'd prey... | 

| Our common ſafety mult be now the aer 
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tice in the preface of the method of tranſlati 


— whimſical air, which is not to be imagi ig 
ever had. To call a hero the great ariificer of hehe, 
of foot, or the hor/e- tamer, theie gi eas 


2 
of i 


. agility, and vigour. A common reader would ima 
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Full fifty guards ench fidming pile attend, 0g 
Whole umber'd arma, by fits, thick flaſhes ſend, 
Loud neigh the courſers fer their heaps of corn, 
V. ; rt 
not ok the fame liberty with Me Darts who has 


ommited this eireumſtance, and does not mention the 
hocſes at all. In the follo - ing line, the laſt of the book, 


Hamer has given to the Morning the epithet fair /phered 


or brig ht throned, 


180 eve 19. 23 
thets of Homer, and muſt add here, that it is often only 
the uncertainty the moderps lie under, cf the true ge- 
nuine fignification of an ancient word, which cauſes the 
many various conflirufticns of it. So that it is probable 
the author's own words, at the time be uſed them, never 


meant half ſo many things as we tranſlate them into. 
| ra 


Madam Dacier ily obſerves one praftice as to 
t her verfion : She renders almoſt every 
wo or three in French, from a 
Cn a ignificance. This 
in proſ at. 


bling of epi 

therefore only to chuſe that, which moſt 

tenour and main intent of the particular 

1 231 — | 
dis plain that too — — 

of theſe, gives the tranſlation an exotic, 


le peculiarities, when in the author's time they 
were epithets uſed only in general to ſignify alacrity, 


from theſe ſervile verfions, that Diomed and Ac 
were foot-racers, and Hectar a horſe courſer, rather than 
that any of them were heroes. A man ſhall be calleda 
faithful tranſlator for 28 wzv; in Engli/h, 
ſwift-footed; but laughed at if he ſhould tranſlate our 


B i word dexterous into any other language, right- 
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The ARGUMENT. 
The Embally to chiller. 


A caurunon, www the 1% dey's defeat, propoſe: te 


the Greeks ts quit the fiege, and return to their country. Diomed : 


oppoſes this, any Neſtor fronds bin, prajfing his wiſdom, and reſo- 
lution. He orders the guard to bo firengthened, and @ council fume 
moned to deliberate what meaſures were to be followed in this 


ther prevails upon bim to ſend ambaſſadors to Achilles, is order to 
wove biz to a reconciliation. IIyſſes 2 Ajax are made choice 
| very moving and preſſing ſdcecher, but ave rejected with roughneſs 
by Achilles, obe notwithfanding retains Phenix in bis text. The 
„ rata oe 3th 
chemfthoes to hb. 2 
. 
| night, which is the trwenty-feventh — of the poem. 
. ſcene die on the ſta fbore, the fation of the Grecian „g 
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A double tempeſt of the well and north 
Seele o'er the. fea, from Thracie's frozen ſhore, 


Heaps 
Such various paſſions urg'd the-troubled hoſt, 10 


| Superior — his royal breaſt; 
Himſelf his orders to the heralds bears, 
To kidto council all the Grecien Peers, 


But bid in whiſpers: 
In ſolema ſaducſs a 
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This way 
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Fellows in arma, and princes of the war l 


R Ar ee ers 
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The King amidſt the mournful circle roſe; 
Down his wan cheek a briny torrent fluws ; 


Words, mixt with ſighs, thos burſting from bis breaſt, 
Ye ſons of Greeee ] partake your Leader's care, 


Monſieur de Ia Motte, who 
* (ſars he) in 


* think otherwiſe, he would have told us fo, as be 
% did on the former occaſion: and fome of the 
** officers would have ſuſpected a feint, the rather be- 
** cauſe they had been impoſed upon the ſame 
-» = But none of them ſuſpect him at all. 
% Diomed thinks him ſo much in earneſt as to reprogeh 


* * his cowardice. Neftor applauds Diomed"s liberty, and 


„ Agameniion makes not the leaſt defence for himſelf.” 

Dacier anſwers, that Homer had no occaſion to tell 
us this was counterfeit, becauſe the officers could not 
but remember it to have been ſo before; and as for the 


. anſwers of Diomed and Neftar, they only carry the ſame 


feint, as Diony/fs has ed, whiſe reaſons be 
ſeen in the ing mobs. : * 


vo. II. K 1 ds 
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Of partial Jove too juſtly we complain, 23 


And heav'aly oracles believ'd in vain, 
A ſafe return was promis'd to our toils, 
With conqueſt honour'd, and enrich'd with ſpoils : 
Now ſhameful flight alone can ſave the boſt ; 

Our wealth, our people, and our glory loſt. 30 
So Fove decrees, Almighty Lord of all! 

Fove, at whoſe nod whole empires riſe or fall, 
Who ſhakes the feeble props of human truſt, 
And tow'rs and armies humbles to the duſt. 


Haſte to the joys our native country yields ; 
Spread all your canvas, all your oars employ, 
Nor hope the fall of heav*n-defended Troy. 
He faid ; deep filence held the Grecian band, 


Silent, vamor'd, in dire diſmay they fland, 40 


A penfive ſcene ! till Daa: warlike fon 
RolPd on the King his eyes, and thus begun: 


I do not 


IHN N 
* 
n ame 2 10 
i is nocto be blamed in Homer. 
What obliged Agamemnon to that feint, in the ſecond 
book, was the hatred he had incurred in the army by 
being the cauſe of Achilles's departure : this made it but 
a neceſſar ution in him to try, before he came to 
a battle, w r the Creeks were diſpoſed to it: And 
in caſe the event ſhould prove 


it was Uy neceſſary | | 
— to free himſelf from the odium of being 
the occaſion of it. Therefore when they were now ac- 


. rually defeated, to repeat the ſame words, was the rea- 
dieſt way to put them in mind that he had ed the 
ſame advice to them before the battle z and to make it 


appear unjuſt that their ill fortune ſhould be charged 
upon him. See the 5th and 8th notes on the ſecond 


Haſte then, for ever quit theſe fatal fields, 33 
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formerly thrown upon him, and tells him that 


_— 
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When Kings adviſe us to renounce our fame, 
Fir let him ſpeak, who firſt has luer d ſhame. 


V. 43- The ſpeech of Diomed.J I fha!l here tranſi-te 
the Criticiſm of Dionne en this pu - He aſks 
„What can be the drift of Diomcd, when he inſults 
© Hamm in his griefs and diſtreſſes? For what 
% Diomed here fays, notonly very ill timed, but 
* yy} | Bos _— r re- 
* — fhenn in begiuning is very 
* ſp:ech. | 


0 If ! opbraid thee, Prince, thy wrath with-hold, 

, r bold. 
This is the introduction of a man in , who is 
« willing to ſoften and excuſe the liberty of what is to 
* follow, and what neceſſity obliges him to utter. But 
de ſubjoios a reſentment of the the king had 


i ; 
te- ? wer and dominion 2 


— he eff- d 
nd licence of 


i 
* turn to Creece, he artificial ly makes uſe 27 theſe re- 


* other view than this,” 
| K 2 If 
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Ik L oppoſe thee, Prince, thy wrath with-hold, 45 
The laws of council bid my tongue be bold. 
Thou firſt, and thou alone, in fields of fight, 
Durſt brand my courage and defame my might; 
Not from a friend thꝰ unkind reproach appear'd, 
The Greets ſtood witneſs, all our army heard. «50 
The Gods, O chief} from whom our honours ſpring, 
The Gods have made thee but by halves a king; 
They gave thee ſcepters and a wide command, 
They gave dominion o'er the ſeas and land, 
The nobleſt pow'r that might, the world controul 55 
They gave thee not a brave and virtuous ſoul. 
Is this a Gen'ral's voice, that would ſuggeſt 
Fears like his own in ry Grecian breaſt? 
Confiding in our want of worth he ſtands, | 
And if we fly, tis what our king commands. 60 
Go thou inglorious ! from th* embattled plain, 
*  mgphnc ſore, and neareſt to the main, 

A nobler care the Grecians ſhall employ, 
To combat, conquer, and extirpate Troy. 
Here Greece ſhall ſtay ; or if all Greece retire, 65 


Myſelf will tay, till Troy or I expire; 
1 3; They geve thee ſeepters, be. This is 
4— ve man, to afficm 2225 
n ers ang 


crowns were indeed in former times not but 


recompence of valour. With what art and a 
eee eee, 


E _— 
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ö | Myſelf, and Sthenelur, will Gght for fame 3 
5 God bade us fight, and *twas with God we came. 


He ceae'd ; the Greeks loud a-clamations raiſe, 
And voice to voice reſound Tydide:s* praiſe. . 70 
, Wiſe Nefor then his rev'rend figure rear'd ; 


» © 


Arn RIGHT 


25 
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LY 


Ta conduR, as in courage, you excel, 75 
Still firſt to act what you adviſe ſo well. 


Kings thou cani blame; a bold, but prudent youth; 
And blame ev'n Kings withſpraiſe, becauſe with truth. 


Aud yet thoſe years that fince thy birth have run, 8: | 


Would hardly ſtyle thee Nefor's youngeſt ſon. 
Then let me add what yet remains behind, 
A thought unfiniſh'd ia that gen'rous mind; 


a — the young man's Freedom. In 


the dignity of gamen, that he mi 
> ſed to make this condeſcenfion before the younger 
2 — — Aud ho 222 by an 22 Inference of 
a 0 j | 
| baden of eats r 8 (0 chilies from 


. propoling to call a council only of the eldeft, he con - 
12 ults 
*6 


. 


2 * See what a blaze from hoti!e tents aſpires, 
* How near our fleet approach the Trojan fires!” 


. ® This is all Near ſays at this time before the 
* afſerably of tne Greeks ; but in his next ſpeech, when 
the elders only are preſent, he explains the whole 


matter at large, and openly deciares that they 


„ mut — recourſe to Achilles. Dion. Hal. wy 
5 jaivuwny h. 2. 
wtarch de aud. Portis, takes notice of this piece of 
decor um in Neffor, who when he intended to move for 
a mediation with Achilles, choſe not to do it in. public, 
but propoſed a private meeting of the Chiefs to tuat 
end. Ii what theſe two great authors have ſaid be con- 
filered, there will be no room for the trivial 74 
ſome woderns have made to this propoſal of Neffor's, as 


— — did no more than imperti- 


nently adviſe them to go to ſupper. c 

v. 2 O truly great.] Neftor could do no lefs thin 
commend Dijomed's valour, he had lately been a witueſs 
of ic when he was preferv'd from falling into the enemies 
Hands till he was refeu'd by Diemed. Eufiathius. 
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Age bids me ſpeak ; nor ſhall th* advice I bring 85 
Diftaſte the people, or offend the king. 
Cure'd is the man, and void of law and right, 


i 


is the man.) - wi 


5 


of a citizen. "Abipuires is one who had forfeited all title 


to be the laws of his country. —— 
one that — — or rather, 


; one that w 
itted to partake of any family ſacrifice. For Eris 


WS family Goddefs ; and Jupiter ſometimes is called 
Zuse i15X05 


There is a ſort of 
ifies 
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Be that the duty of the young and bold ; 95 
But thou, O King, to council call the old: 

Great is thy ſway, and weighty are thy cares; 
Thy high commands muſt ſpirit all our wars: 

With Tlracian wines recruit thy honour'd gueſts, 

For happy counſels flow from ſober feaſts. 100 

Wile, weighty counſels aid a ſtate diſtreſt, 

And ſuch a mowarch as can chuſe the beſt. . 

See! what a blaze from hollile tents aſpires, 

How near our fleet approach the Trojan fires? 

Who can, unmov'd, behold the dreadful light ? 105 

What eye bcholds em, and can cloſe to night? _ 

This dreadful interval determines all 

To-morrow, Troy muſt fame, or Greece muſt fall. 
Thu ſpoke the hoary ſage : the reſt obey; 

Swift thro” the gates the gumrdedireRt their way. 110 

His ſon was firſt to paſs the loſty mound, 

The gen'rons Thraſymed, in arms renown'd ; 

Next him Aſculupbus, Jabncn, food, 

The double offspring of the Warrior-God. 

Deipyrus, Aphareus, Merion join, 115 

And LZycomed, of Creou's noble line. 

Sev'n were the leaders of the nightly bands, 

/ And each bold chief a hundred ſpears commande, 
The fires they light, to ſhort repalls they fall, 
Some line the trench, and others man the wall. 120 


and the follow ing book: otherwiſe we ſhall be at a loſs 


-- — the e act ſcene of tae actions and counſels that 
low. 


V. The f At. They theſe fires 
that _ might — to be 2 — 


tion, but to be their d again any alarm. 
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The king of men, on public counſels bent, 
Conven'd the princes in his ample tent; 
Each ſeia d a portion of the kingly feaſt, 
But ftay'd his hand when thirſt and hunger ceaſt. | 
Then Neffer ſpoke, for wiſdom long approv'd, 125 
And ſlowly rifing, thus the council mov'd. | 
Monarch of nations! whoſe fuperior ſway 
Aſſembled ſtates, and lords of carth obey, - 
The laws and ſcepters to thy hand are giv'n, 
And millions own the care of thee and heav'n. 130 
O King! the counſels of my age attend; 
With thee my cares begin, with thee muſt end ; 
Thee, Prince ! it fits alike to ſpeak and hear, 
Pronounce with judgment, with regard give eur, 
To fee no wholeſome motion be withſtood, 135 


| And ratify the belt for public good. 


Nor, tho” a meaner give advice, repine, 
But follow it, and make the wiſdom thine. 


V. Vie ti and . The conduct 
of Homer in this — . he does not 
iption of the entertainment, but 


13 


at 


author z and Exfathizs ſeems toincline to this; L 
when he fterwards ſay* „ mer makes kim that follows 


good advice, 1] to aim that gives ; but be has 
der fully expreſied himſelf. Dacier. | 


Ks | Hear 
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Is more than armies, and himſelf an. hoſt. 150 
Bleſt in. his love, this wondrous hero ftands ; 
Heav's 6ghts his war, and bumbles all our bande. 
Fain would my beat, which err'd thro* frantic rage, 
If gifts immenſe his mighty ſou! can bow, 
Hear, all ye Greeks, and witneſs what I vow. 


155 


Wn 
* 


and ſeven fair captives to win his favour. 
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Ten weighty talents of the pureſt gold, 
And twice ten vaſes of refulgent mold; 
Sev'n ſacred tripods, whoſe unſully'd frame 
Yet knows no office, nor has felt the flame: 


* 


160 
Twdre 
and ten 
he had been 


ambitious of wealth, there are golden 
talents of gold to bribe his reſentment. 1 
addicted to the fair ſex, there was a 


niuus, the | 
eaſily into the other. 
if we compare it with a more 


, 5 = 


pauſes are 
neceſſit 
tor — 
Euft athi | 

. Is 2 There were two kinda 
of tri in the one they uſed to boil water, the other. 
as entirely for ſhew z to mis wine and water in, ys 
Aulenaus: they fuſlt were called AiGaras, or caut- 


7 
* - 


228 HOMER's 145. B. 1x, 
Twelve ſtceds unmatch'd in fleetneſs and in force, 
And ftill viQtorious in the duſty courſe : 

(Rich were the man, whoſe ample ſtores exceed 
The prizes purchas d by their wing d ſpecd) 


- SkilFd in each art, unmatch'd in form divine, ' 
The fame 1 choſe for more than vulgar charms, 
When Lefbos ſunk beneath the farms. 

All theſe, to buy his friendſhip, ſhall be paid, 

Aud join'd with theſe the long-conteſted maid; 170 
With all her charms, Briſi I cefign, 

And folemn ſwear thoſe charms were never mine; 
Untouch' d ſhe ftay'd, uninjur'd ſhe removes, 
Pure from my arms, and guiltleſs of my loves. 


. Theſe inftant ſhall be his; and if the pow'rs 175 


Give to our arms proud Mass hoſtile tow'rs, 
Then ſhall he (when Greece the ſpoil divides) 


— 


' Sev's lovely captives of the Latten line, 165 
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5. 4x. nomert's 11148. 229 
Such as himſelf will chuſe ; who yield to none, 


yield to Helen's licav'aly charms alone. | 


hear me farther: when our wars are o'er, 


If fafe we land on Argo: fruitful ſhore, 


There ſhall he live my ſon, our honours ſhare, 185 
And with Orgi ſelf divide my care. 

Yet more—three daughters in my court are bred, 
And each well worthy of a royal bed, 

Laodice and Ipbigenia fair, | 
And bright Chryſethemis with golden hair ; 190 
Her let him chooſe, whom moſt his eyes approve, 
I aſk no preſegts, no reward ſor love: 


tinue long ſo. | 
PV. 192. 1% no profents, —M 
ke two 


. 
2h 


NI , 
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Myſelf will give the dow'r ; fo vaſt a ſtore, 

As never father gave a child before. 

Sev'n ample cities ſhall confeſs his ſway, 195 

Him ZEnope, and Phere him obey, 

Cardamyle with ample turrets crown'd, 

And facred Pedofus for vines renown'd ; 

And rich AFatheia with her Sow'ry fields ; 200 

The whole extent to Pylos” ſandy plain, 

Along the verdant margin of the main. 

"There heifers graze, and lab'ring oxen toil ; 

Bold are the men and gen rous is the foil ; 

There ſhall be reign with pow”? and juftfce crown'd, 205 

All this I give, bis vengaance to eontroul, 

And ſure all this may move his mighty ſoul. 

Who feels no mercy, and who hears no pray'rs, 216 

Lives 

were for the father. In the firſt book of Somur! 18. 25. 

Saul makes them * David, who by reafon of his 

poverty ſaid he could not be fon in-law to the King : 

The King defireth not any dowry.” And in the two 

laſt paſſages, we fee the preſent; were commonly regu- 

lated by the father of the bride. "There is no mention 

in Homer of any preſeut made to the father, but only * 

that which was given to the married daughter, whic 

was called ia. The dowry which the father gave 
to his daughtec was called piinia* wherefoce Agamen- 

non ſays here irg U Darier. | 
3 2 Go1 wio w_ Ps dd 
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Lives dark and dreadfol in deep Hell's abodes, | 
And mortals hate him, as the worſt of Gods. 


Great tho” he be, it fits him to obey ; 


Since more thaa bis my years, and more my ſway. 
The monarch thus: the rev'rend Maler then: 21 5 

Great Agamemnon ! glorious King of men ; 

Such are thy offers as a Prince may take, 

And ſuch as fits a gen'rous King to make. 

Let choſen delegates this hour be ſent, 

(Myſelf will name them) to Pelides* tent: 220 

Let Phenix lead, rever'd for hoary age, 


Yer 


«Deth is the only Sg vat mona by fling; 
„% whom you conquer by ſacrifices and oblations,. 
7 nd therefore he TEES 

is and no 

V. 221. Let Phoenix had] H $05 JIN 
enix is in the Grecian : when WI 
with his pupil Achilles ? Euſtathums gn, 

that he came to the camp to 

: and indeed nothi 
that Achilles would 
t — Amt when he was 
tz 


Ml: 


S 
4 


* natural dns | 
tient to-know the 
m vers 5 he fark the 
__ __ were — 
ill ſucceſs of the "the Grecian, it 
bs ſent Plænix to enquire ah ie. it, 
obſerves, Plæni 4 
conduQor of the embaſſy. This i the 
themſelves, which are all a 15 
— 
Phenix to ſtay with him when the — — Sa | 
V. 222. Great Ajax next, and Ithacus the 2 12 
cho ee of thoſe perſons is made with a great dea 
t. Achilles could — but 3 ary Gene: 
guardian and tutor. ax a s. 
been 7. 5 in the firſt book, line gy well 
to perſuade 
iven : beſides, it was 
fon gres 832 could be done to Achilles, to- 
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Yet more to ſanQtify the word you ſend, 

Now pray to Jove to what Greecedemands: 225 

Pray, in deep filence, and with pureſt hands. 
He ſaid, and all approv'd. The heralds bring 

The youth with wine the ſacred goblets crown'd, 

And large libations drench the fands around. 230 

The rite perſorm d, the chiefs their thirſt allay, 

Then from the royal tent they take their way; 

Wiſe Nefoor turns on each his careful eye, 

Forbids t'offend, inftrufts them to apply: 

Mauch he advis'd them all, Ulyſce moſt, 

To deprecate the Chief, and fave the hoſt, 

Theo the flill night they march, and hear the roar 


was inferior to none is eloquence but to Myfer, 
ax was fecond to none in valour but to Achilles. 
71 2 = ht have an influence over him as a relation, 
Aacus ; ' Ulffes as an orator: to theſe 
ined ned Bas and Eurybates, two heralds, which 
it ere not cuſtomary, yet was nece in this 
ge was 
ſelf, and alſo to make thefe 
who had been witneſſes before God and man of 
done to Achilles in veſpect to Briſeis, wit- 
of the ſatisfact on given him. E 
k he 
great pro 


7 2 


et it 
to 


Neffor as f> 


men had the leaſt need of his in - 
i highly natural for one wiſe man 


And 


ernennen > > » 


advis CR - Ulyſſes - | 
et 
to Bo elf on 11 CA.. 
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And now arriv'd, where, on the ſandy bay 

Amos; d at eaſe, the god-ike man they found, 245 
Pleas'd with the ſolemu harp's harmonious ſound. 
(The well-wrought harp from conquer d Thebe came, 
Of poliſh'd filver was its collly frame ;) 
With this he ſooths his angry foul, and fag 

Th' immortal deeds of Heroes and of Kings, 250 
Patroclus only of the royal train, 

Plac'd in his tent, attends the loſty rain : 

Full oppoſite he fate, and liſlenꝰd long, 

Ia filence waiting till be ccas'd the forg. . 
Unſeen the Grecius embaſly proceeds 255 
To his high tent ; the great Ulyſſes leads. 
Aetilles ſtarting as the Chiefs be ſpy d, 
Leap'd from his ſcat, and laid the harp afide, 


Agamemaon. He ſung to his barp the noble 
che valiant, and the atchievements of He- 


« 3 Dr 
** em in greater affairs. For Achilles, fo lo- 
add oo Ro 

iſpleaſure to Agamemnon. And nothing was 
_ < ſuited to the martial diſpoſition of this hero, than 
„ theſe heroic ſongs, that prepared him for the 
* and toils he afterwards undertook, by 
© tion of the like in n 
Such was the ancient muſic, and to ſuch 
it applied.” Plut. of Mr fs. 
in the life of Alexander, that when the lyre 7 
was offered to that Prince, he made anſwer, “ He had 
** little value for it, but much defired that of Achilles, 
on which he ſung the actions of heroes in former 


With 


* times. 


With like ſurprize aroſe Menetius? fon : 
Pelides graſp'd their hands, and thus begun. 


234 HOMER's 111455. B-1X- 


260 


Princes, all hail! whatever brought you here, 


Or ſtrong neceflity, or urgent fear ; 


Welcome, tho* Greek: ! for not as foes ye came ; 


To me more dear than all that bear the name. 


With that, the Chiefs beneath his roof he led, 265 


And plac'd in ſeats with purple carpets ſpread. 
Then thusz——Patreclus, crown a larger bowl, 
Mia purer wine, and open ev'ry foul. 

Of all the warriors yonder hoſt can ſend, 


Thy friend moſt honours theſe, and theſe thy friend. 


He ſaid; Patroclus o'er the blazing fire 
Heape in a brazen vaſe three chines entire: 


to the occa and to the tem 
tha fon, 


thing he here accoſts them with. 


. 


I 


is dubious ſome ſay it 


e of whom coming embaſſadors to Spar 


| ttle, and to want a more than uſ 
Eufathius. See Plutarch. Symp. J. 4 c. 3. 


er. One is under a great expectation of what 
will ſay at the fight of theſe heroes, and 1 
know nothing in nature that could fatisfy it, but the 


ta, tau 
* Cleomenes to drink his wine unmixed.” I think this 
ſenſe of the word is moſt natural, and Achilles might 
give this particular order not to dilute the wine ſo mu. h 
as uſually, becauſe the embaſſadors, who were brave 
men, might be ſuppoſed to be much fati in the late 
ba refreſhment. 


278 


v. 267. Princes, all hail!} This ecard is won- 
derful 2 of 


268. Mix purer wine.) The meaning of this word 
ſignifies warm wine Gow, 
: according to ro it is an adverb, and 
vine guzckly. And others think it ſig - 

n wine. In this laſt ſenſe Herodotus uſes it. 
Era, or H ,ẽ of Exapiatae: ru, irn νẽ 
AbyEow, w; 479 r Exubar, of Puow, iC ZTraß arucijuercs 
Ace id.daZfar ro KN axparoroler, Which in 
agli/h is thus: When the Spartans have an incli- 

_ © nation to drink their wine pure and not diluted, they 
4 1 to drink after the manner of the Scythians 3 


c 


V. 279. 


a ». 1X HOMER'S 1114. 235 


The braſen vaſe Futomedon ſuſtains, h 
3 Which fleſh of porket, ſheep, and goat contains : 


V. 271. Patroclus er the ng fire, e.] The 
reader muſt not expect to find much beauty in de- 
1 Afciiptions as theſe: they give us an exa®t account of the 
s yy re 
a K 2 ing, no a con- 
able change of cuſtoms in Greece, from the time of 
- the Trojan war to thoſe wherein our author lived ; and 
it ſeemed demanded of him to omit nothing that mi . 
give the Greeks an idea of the manners of their 
ceſſors. But however that matter flood, it ſhould me- 
thinks, be a pleaſure to a modern reader, to f-e how 


d. | ſiuch mighty men, whoſe ations hav ſurvived their per- 
1 er dern 
71 
he had no uſhers or 
be about 
| theſe pieces of 
of 
it, and t 
1 battle, 
he 
rd 
ws 
nd 
1. 
700 
yob 
in 
li- . 
ey C 
ſays ſhe, is in the right not to avoid 
he ' — Þ nothing can be proper 
his the manners 
be 2 1 and alſo be- 
ch . ** cauſe in his tongue even the terms S 
e e noble, and of fo agreeable. a ſound, and he hkeviſe 
a6 ** knows how to them ſo well, as to extract a per- 
nt». © * fe harmony from them: fo that he may be faid to 
* be as excellent a poet when he defcrides thefe ſmall 


* matters 
_ 
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. {chiles at the genial fealt preſides, 275 
The parts transfixes, and with ſkill divides. 

Mean while Patroclus ſweats the fire to raiſe ; 
The tent is bright*ned with the riſing blaze : 

Then when the laoguid flames at length ſubſide, 
And ſprinkles facred ſalt from lifted urns ; 


+ matters, as when he treats of the greateſf ſub jects. 

2 "Tis not fo either with our manners, or our LI 

— — is leſt to our ſervancs, and all its terms fo 

— lo and diſagreeable, even in the found, that no hing 

A can be made of them, that has not ſome taint of their 

2 thick of abrigun — * — T me at ficit 
ng this pre I repaſt 

** when I had ei - it, I was refolved — — 

** any thing — 10 * 

«I do e 

14 an 


4.8 gu. 10.) is called divine, becauſe bod 

* thunder will not putrifp; beſides neration is divi 

** becauſe God is the principle 7 all hi , «nd al 
c i 


er. calls ic 
m Tov aaa 3. for this reaſon Venus was ſeigned 
© by the poets to ſpring from the ſea.” ; 
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With bread the glitt'ring caniſters they load, 
Which round the board Menatius ſon, beſtow'd ; 
Himſelf, oppos'd e Uhr foll in ght, 285 
Each portion parts, and orders ev'ry rite. _ 
The firſt fat off rings, to th* Immortals due, 
Amidſt the greedy flames Patroclus threw z 
His thirſt and hunger ſoberly repreſt. 290 
That done, to Phenix Hjax gave the fign ; 
Not unperceiv'd ; Ulyſſes crown'd with wine 
The foaming bowl, and inſtant thus began, 
His ſpeech addreſſing to the God - like man. 
Health to Achilles! happy are thy gueſts! 295 
Not thoſe more honour'd whom Atrides feaſts : 
| Tho? 


V. 291. To Phenix Ajax gave the n.] Ajax who 
— h ſoldier and no orator, is im 1.4 to have 
the buſinels over: he makes a fign to Phenix to begin, 
but Ulyſſes prevents him. Perhaps Ulyſſes migh flatter 

- himſelf that his oratory would prevail upon Achilles, 
and ſo obtain the honour of making the reconciliation 
himſelf: or if he were repulſed, thete yet remained a 
ſecond and third reſource in ”= and Heir, who 
wight renew the attempt, and endeavour to ſhake his 
reſolution :. there would ſtill be ſome hopes of f. 
as one of theſe was his guardian, the other his relation, 
One may farther add to theſe reaſons of Ey/fathivs, that 
jt would have been improper for Phenix to have ſpoken 
firſt, ſince he was not an embaſſador ; and therefore 
Ulyſſes was the fitter perſon, as being empowered by that 
function to make an offer of the in the name of 


the King. 

V. 295. Health o Achilles,} There are no diſcourſes 
in the lijad better placed, better tim'd, or that give a 
reater idea of Homer's genins, than theſe of the em- 
ſſadors to Achilles. Theſe f, are not only ne- 
cellarily demanded by the occafion, but diſpoſed with 
art, and in ſuch an —_— as raiſes more and more the 


pleaſure of the reader. Vs ſpeaks the firit, the cha- 
raQer of whoſe diſcourſe is a nell-addrefſed eloquence A 


237 


* 


233 monnrk's 4115 B. 1x. 
Tho! gen'rous plenty crown thy loaded boards, 
That Agamemnon's regal tent affords ; 


But greater cares fit heavy on our ſouls, 

Not eas d by banquets or by flowing bowls. 300 
What ſcenes of ſlaughter in yon fields appear! 
The dead we mourn, and for the living fear ; 
Greece on the brink of fate all doubtful ſtands, 
And owns no help but from thy ſaving hands: 


Troy and her aids for ready vengeance call ; 305 


Their threat'ning tents already ſhade our wall : _ 
Hear how with ſhouts their conqueſt they proclaim, 
And point at ew ry ſhip their vengeful flame ! 
For them the father of the Gods declares, 


See ! Heav'n and earth the raging Chief defies ; 
What fury in his breaſt, what light'ning in his eyes! 
He waits but for the morn, to fink in flame 

The ſhips, the Greeks, and all the Grecian name. 315 


See, full of Fove, avenging Hefor riſe ! | } 


nanimous fre . 
the ſe ntiments of the hero: Phenixdiſcourſes in a man- 
ner touching and pathetic, whereby the heart is moved 
and Ajax concludes wih a generous diſdain, that 
leaves the foul of the reader inflamed. This order 
undoubtedly denotes a great poet, who knows how to 
command attention as he pleaſes, by the arrangement of 


his matter ; and I believe it is not poſſible to propoſe a. 


better model for the happy diſpoſition of a ſubj 
"Theſe words are Monfieat Je 222 and > hee: 


mony can be more glorivus to Homer than this, which 


comes from the mouth of an enemy. 


I muſt juſt mention Dacier's obſervation: With what 
cunning Cxffes here ſlides in the odious name of Aga- 
memnon, as he praiſes Achilles, that the ear of this im- 
"0 Heav'ns! 


Theirs are his omens, and his thunder theirs. 370 


ſo the mind is agreeably engaged by the choice of his . 
reaſons and opplicarions Achilles replies with a mag- 
whereby the mind is elevated with 
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V. 296. Not thoſe more hon0ur'd whom Atrides t.] | ; 
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V. 14. HOMER'S 11145, 239 


Heav'ns! how my country's woes diſtract my mind, 
Left fate accompliſh all his rage deſigu d. 


And muſt we, Gode l our heads inglorious lay 


In Trojan duſt, and this the fatal day 
Return, Achilles ? gb return, tho 
To ſave thy Greeks, and ſtop the courſe of fate; 


$26 


Riſe to redeem ; ah, yet to conquer, riſe ! 

The day may come, when all our warriors ſlain, 
That heart ſhall melt, that courageriſe in vain. 325 
Regard in time, O Prince divinely brave! 

Thoſe wholeſome counſels which thy father gave. 

When Peleus in his aged arms embrac'd 

My child! with ſtrength, with glory and ſucceſs, 330 
Thy arms may Juno and Minerva beſs! 

Truſt that to Heav'n : but thou, thy cares engage 
To calm thy paſſions, and ſubdue thy rage : 

From gentler manners let thy glory grow, TT 
And ſhun contention, the ſure ſource of woe; 335 
That young and old may in thy praiſe combine, 


- The virtues of humanity be thine—— 
This, now deſpis'd, advice, thy father gave: 


Abl check thy anger, and be truly brave. 


V. 314. He waits but the morn to {ink in flame 
The ſhops. the Greeks, Sc.] Thereis a 256 in 
the original which I have omitted, for fear of being too 
r:icular in an oration of this warmth and importance; 
as it preſerves a piece of antiquity, I muſt not for- 
get it here. He favs that Hector will not only fire the 
fleet, but bear off the Fatues of the Colt, which were 
carved on the prows of the veſſels. Theſe were hung up 
in the temples, as a monument of victory, ding to 
the cuſlom of thoſe times. 


if 
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If thou wilt yield to great Atrider prey, 30% 


Gifts worthy thee his royal hand prepares; 

If not but hear me while I number oer 

The proffer'd preſents, and exhauſtleſs tore. 

Ten cighty Glens of the pureſt gold, | 

And twice ten vaſes of refulgent mold ; 345 
Sev'n ſacred tripods, whoſe unſully'd frame 

Yet knows no office, nor has felt the flame ; 

Twelve leeds unmatch'd in fleetneſs and in force, 
And ſtill victorious in the duſty courſe : 

Rich were the man whoſe ample flores exceed 350 
The prizes purchas'd by their winged ſpeed) 

_  Sev'n lovely captives of the Leſbian line, 


Skill'd in each art, unmatch'd in form divine, 3 


The ſame be choſe for more than vulgar charms, 
All theſe, to buy thy friendſhip, ſhall be paid, 
And join'd with theſe the long-conteſted maid; 

And ſolemn ſwear thoſe charms were only thine ; 
Untouch'd ſhe ſtay'd, uninjur'd ſhe removes, 360 
Pure from his arms and guiltkſs of his loves. 


V. 342, But hear me, while 1 number o'er the proj- 
fer'd profents.} Monfieur de la Motte finds fault with 
Homer for making Ulyſſes in this place repeat all the 
offers of Agamemnon to Achilles. Not to anſwer that it 
was but neceſſary to make known to Achilles all the 
propoſals, or that this diftin enumeration ſerved the 


more to move him, I think one may appeal to any one 


of common taſte, whether the ſolemn recital of theſe cir- 
' cumſtances does not pleaſe him more than the fim 
| narration could have done, which Monſieur de la Motte 

would have put in its ſtead. Ulyſſes made all the offers 
 Agamemnon had commiſſioned I ini. 
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Theſe inſtant ſhall be thine : and if the pow'rs 
Give to our arms proud /fon's hoſtile tow'rs, 


Wich gold and braſs thy loaded navy's ſides. 365 


Beſides full twenty nymphs of Trojan race, 
With cepious love ſhall crown thy warm embrace; 
Such as thyſelf ſhall chuſe ; who yield to none, 


Or yield to Helen's heav'nly charms alone. 


Yet hear me farther ; when our wars are o'er, 
If ſafe we land on Argos? fruitful ſhore, 


370 


There ſhalt thou live his ſon, his honours ſhare, 


Yet more three daughters in his court are bred, 
And each well worthy of a royal bed; 375 
Laodice and Ipbigenia fair, 


Aud bright Chryſathemis with golden hair; 


Her ſhalt thou wed whom moſt thy eyes approve; 
He aſks no preſents, no reward for love: 
Himſelf will give the dow'r : fo raft a ſtore, 380 
As never father gave a child before. | 
Sev'n ample cities ſha'l confeſs thy ſway, 
Thee Enope, and Phere thee obey, 
Cardamyle with ample turrets crown'd, 
And facred Pedaſus, for vines renowu'd: 385 
den fair, the paſtures Hira yields, 
And rich Antheia with her flow'ry fields: 
The whole extent to Pylos* ſandy plain 
Along the verdant margin of the main. 
There heifers graze, and lab'ring oxen toil; 390 
Bold are the men, and-gen'rous is the ſoil. 
There ſhalt thou reign with powꝰr and juſtice crown'd, 
And rule the tributary realms around. 

Vor. II. L Sach 
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Such are the proffers which this day we bring, 
Such the repentance of a ſuppliant King. 395 
But if all this relentlefs thou diſdain, | 
If honour, and if int'reſt plead in vain ; 
Yet ſome redreſs to ſuppliant Greece afford, 
And be, amongſt her guardian Gods, ador d. 
If no regard thy ſuff ring country claim, 400 
Hear thy own glory, and the voice of fame : 9 
For now that chief, whoſe unreſiſled ire 
Made nations tremble, and whole hoſts retire, - 
Proud Hector, now, th' unequal fight demands, 
And only triumphs to deſerve thy hands. 
Then thus the Goddeſs-born. Uher, hear 
A faithful ſpeech, that knows nor art, nor fear; 
What in my ſecret ſoul is underſtood, 
My tongue ſhall utter, and my deeds make good. 
Let Greece then know, wy purpoſe I retain, 410 
Nor with new treaties vex my peace in vain. 
Who dares thius ore thing, and another tell, 
My heart deteſls him as the gates of hell. 

Then thus in ſhort my fixt reſolves attend, 
Which nor Atrides, nor his Greeks can bend; 413 


V. 406 , J Nothing is more remark - 
able than the co duct of Homer in this ſpeech of Achil- 
4. He begins with ſome degree of coolneſs, as in 
reſpect to the en:baſlidorz, whoſe perions he eftsemed, 
yet even there his tezop-r ſheus itſelf in the iuſi nua tion 
that LAH had dealt artfully with him, which in two 
period: riſes in'o an open deteſtation of all artifice. He 
then falls in'o a ſullen declarat on of his reſo!ves, and 
a more ſedate repreſentation of his paſt ſervices ; but 
warms a* he on, and every minute he but names 
his wrongs, flies in'o extravagance. His rage awakened 
by that injury. is like a fire blown by a wind that fiaks 
and riſe by firs, but keeps continua ly bur..ng, and 
biazes but the more for thole intermiſſions. 


4 Long 
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Long toils, long perils in their cauſe I bore, 
But now th? unfruitful glories charm no more. 
Fight or not fight, a like reward we claim, 
The wretch and hero find their prize the ſame; 
Alike regretted in the duft he lies, 
Who yields ignobly, or who bravely dies. 
Of all my dangers, all my glorious pains, 
A life of labours, lo! what fruit remains? 
As the bold bird her helpleſs young attends, 

From danger guards them, and from want defends ; 
In ſearch of prey ſhe wings the ſpacious air, 426 


420 


And with th” untaſted food ſupplies her care: 


For thaukleſs Greece ſuc!: hardſhips have I brav'd, 

Her wives, her infants by my labours fav'd ; 

Long flecpleſs nights in heavy arms I ſtood, 430 

And ſweat laborious days in duſt and blood. 

I fack'd twelve ample citics on the Main, 

And twelve lay ſmoaking on the Trojan Plain: 
Then 


V. 424. As the bold bird, &c.] This fimile (ſays I a 
M2tte) muſt be allowed to be juſt, but was not tit to be 


— in a paſſion, One may anſuer, that the ten- 
els of the compariſon renders it no way the leſs 


proper to a man in a p ſion: it being natural enough, 


the more one is diſguſted at preſent, the more to re- 


collect the kindneſs we have formerly thewn to thoſe 


who are ungrateful. Eufatiius clſerv2s, that fo ſoft 
as the fimile ſeems, it nevectheleſs its fierte; for 
Achilles herein expceſſes his contempt for Greeks, 
as a weak defencele . people, who muſt have periſhed, 
if he had noi erved them. And indeed, if we con- 
fider what is ſaid in me preceding note, it will appear 
-— of Achilles ought rot as yet to te at the 
: r. ; 
V. 432. I ſack A twelve ample cities.) Euftathius ye, 
that the anger of Achilles not only throws him int. t. u. 
tology, but alſo into ambignity : For, ſays he, dee 
may either lignify _ he deſtroy ed twelve cities 

5 - wth 
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Then at Atrides” haughty feet were laid 
The wealth I gather'd, and the ſpoils I made. -435 


Your mighty monarch theſe in peace poſſeſt; 
Some few my ſoldiers had, himſelf the reſt. 


Some preſent too to ev'ry prince was paid; . 


And ev'ry prince enjoys the gift he made; 

I only muſt refund of all his train; | 440 
See what preheminence our merits gain! 

My ſpoil alone mult blefs his luſtful nights: 

The woman, let him (as be may) enjoy ; 

But what's the quarrel then of Greece to Trey? 445 
What to theſe ſhores th* :-Tembled nations draws, 
What calls for vengeance but a woman's cauſe ? 

Are fair endowments and a beauteous face, 
Belov'd by none but thoſe of Aires race? 


The wife whom choice and paſſion both approve, 450 


Sure every wiſe and worthy man will love. 


Nor 


with his ſhips, or barely cities with twelve ſhips. But 


EP athius in this place is like many other Commenta- 


tors, who can ſee a meaning in a ſentence, that never 
emer' into the tho!:ghts of an author. It is not eaſy to 
conceive how Achilles could have expreſſed himſelf more 


clearly. There is no doubt but 2:&za agrees with the 


- 4 


ſame word that ea does, in the follow mg line. 


which is certainly 76A; 2 and there is a manifcu enu- 


meration of the places he had conquered by ſea, and 


by land. 
Te. 450. The wife whom choice — n both appr ve, 
Sure ei w/e and worthy man will love.) The argu- 


ment cf Achilles in this place :3 very a-propos with re- 
ference :o the cafe of A4ramemn?:. T5 I tranſlated it 
verbatim, I muſt fay in plain Eng/4/5, —_ honeſt 
man loves his wife. us Homer has made 

this fery ſoldier governe i by his peffions, and in the 


r.:ge 


is raſh, - 


— 
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Nor did my fair one leſs diſtinion claim ; 
Slave as ſhe was, my ſoul ador'd the dame. 
Wrong'd in my love all proffers I diſdain ; 


Deceiv'd for once, I truſt not Kings again. 455 


Ye have my anſwer hat remains to do, 


Poor King, Ulyſes, may conſultwith you. 
What needs he the defence this arm can make? 


Has he not walls no buman force can ſhake ? * 


rage of youth. bear teſtimony to his own reſpect for the 
ies. But it ſeems Poltis King of Thrace was of ano- 
r opinion, who would have with two wives, 
out of pure good nature to two mere ſtra as | have 
met with the ftory ſomewhere in Phe 


| 
| | arch. When the 
Greeks were railing forces againſt Troy, they ſent em- 
baſſadors to this Alis to defire his aſhſtance. He en- 
iced the cauſe of the war, and was told it was the in- 
Paris had done Menelaus in taking his wife frota 
im. If that be all, faid rhe good King, let mc'ac- 
* commodate the difference: Indeed it t> not juſt the 
% Greek Prince ſhould loſe a wife, and on the other 


- 4% fide it is pity the Trojan ſhould want one. Now 


© have two wires, and ro prevent all this miſchief, 11 
* fend one of them to Menelaus, and the other to Paris.” 
It is a hams this ſtory is ſo little known, and that poor 
Paltis yet remains uncelebrated : I cannot but recom- 
* — n 3 } 
457. Your Amy, Ulifnes, mm Wil Yeu. 
Achilles ill remem what As ſaid to him 
when they quarrelled, Ot er brave warriors ill be lef? 
behins de follow me in battle, as we have ſeen in the firſt 
e anſwers here without either ſparing Fax 
or CAM; as much his friends as taev are, they have 

their ihare in this firoke of raillery. Euyftathins. 

V. 459. Has ke not walls F} This is a bitter ſatyr, 

(ſays Eu/tathius) againſt Agamemmnon, as if his oni 
were the making of this wall, this Ditch, theſe 
Pallifades, to defend himfelf againſt thoſe whom je 
came to beſiege: There was no need of theſe entrench- 
ments, whiiſt Achilles fought. But (as Dacier obſerves) 
this Satyr does not affect Agamemnon only, but e 
too, who had adviſei the making of theſe entrench- - 
meuts, aud who ns day iecond book, If there? 
3 ae 
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Has he oot fenc'd his guarded navy round, 460 
With piles, with ramparts, and a trench profound ? 
And will not theſe (the wonders he has done) 

Repel the rage of Priam's fingle fon ? 

There was a time (*twas when for Greece T fought) 
When Heber proweſs no fuch wonders wrought ; 465 
He kept the verge of Troy, nor das d to wait } 


Achilles” fory at the Scean gate; 

He try'd it once, and ſcarce was ſav'd by Fate. 
But now thoſe ancient enmities are o'er ; 
To-morrow we the fav ring Gods implore. 
Then ſhall you ſee our parting veſſels crown'd, 
And hear with cars the Helleſpont reſound. 

The third day hence, ſhall Ph:hia greet our ſails, 

If mighty Neptune ſend propitious gales ; 
Phthia to her Achilles ſhall reflore 475 
The wealth he left for this deteſted ſhore : 


few who ſeparate themſc hors from the ro of the 


470 


are a 


army, let them flay and peri/h, v. 346. P.obably this 


had been reported to Achilles, and that Hero revenges 
himſelf here by mocking theſe entrench ments. 

» V. * The third day hence ſhall Phthia, &c ] Monſieur 
ae la Motte thinks the mention of theſe minute circum- 
ſtances not to agree with the p: flionate character of the 
ſpeaker; that he H arrrve at Phrhia in three 

| s, that he all i there all the riches he 2 

"when he came to the ge, and that he all carry ot 
treaſures home. Dacier anſwers, that we need only con- 
fider the preſent firuation of Achilles, and his cauſe of 
complaint agaivſt Agamemnon, and we ſhall be ſatis- 
fed here is nothing but what is exaQly ag:ecable to 
the occaſion. To convince the embafſadors that he will 
return home, he inſtances rhe eafirefs of doing it in the 
ſy ce of three davs. Agamenam had injured him in 

t int of booty, he there fore declares he had ſufficient 

treaſures at home, and that he will carry off ſpoils 

erough, and women enough, to make amends for thoſe 
that Prince had raviſhed from him. Every one of theſe 
particulars marks his paſſion and reſentment. 
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Thither the ſpoils of this long war ſhall paſs, 

The ruddy gold, the ſteel and ſhining braſs ; 

My beauteous captives thither I'll couvey, 

And all that reſts of my unraviſh'd prey. 480 

One only valu'd gift your ty rant gave, 

And that reſum'd ; the fair Lyrneffian ſlave. 

Then tell him; loud, that all the Greeks may hear, 

And learn to ſcorn the wretch they baſely fear, 

(For arm'd in impudence, mankind he braves, 485 

And meditates new cheats on all his flaves ; 

Tho”, ſhameleſs as he is, to face theſe eyes 

Is what he dares not; if he dares, he dies) 

Tell him, all terms of commerce I decline, 

Nor ſhare his council, nor bis battle join; 490 

For once deceiv'd, was his ; but twice, were mine. 

Of ſenſe aud juſtice, run where frenzy drives; 

His gifts are hateful: Kings of ſuch a kind 

Stand but as ſlaves before a noble mind. 495 
Not 


V. 481. One walu'd gift your tyrant gate ] The 
injury which Bond offered to Achilles is Ul up - 
per moſt in his ght« ; he has but juſt diſmiſſed it, and 
now re*urns to it again. Theſe repetitions are far from 
being f:ults in Achilles's wrath, whoſe anger is perpe- 
tually breaking out uvon the ſame injury. 

V. 494. Kings »f ſuck a kind Stand but as flaves before 
@ noble mind 7 e words in the Greck are, Ii him 
as a Carian. The Carians were people of Beotia, the 
firſt that ſold their valour, and were ready to fght for 
any that gave them their pav. This was looked upon as 
the vileſt of actions in thoſe heroic ages. I think there 
$4 —— nt but =. — in the vorld diſtinguiſhed 

this practice, who are re to profiituts their hands 
to kill for the higneſt bidder.” 


L4 F:ftathius 
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Not tho” he proffer'd all himſelf poſſeſt, 
And all his rapine could from others wreſt ; 
Not all the golden tides of wealth that crown 
The many-peopled Orchomenian town ; 


Not all proud Thebes? unrival'd walls contain, 500 


The world's great empreſs on th* Egyptian plain, 
(That 


Nat ius enden vours to gire many other ſolutions 
of this place, as that is sade may be miſtaken for 
iynape; from Innaps pediculus : but this is too trivial 
to be Homer's ſentiment. "There is more probability 
that it comes from «3 and ſo zap; by the ehange 
of the Eta into Aa; and then the meaning will be, 


tnat Achilles hates him as much as hell or death, agree- 
vie to what he had faid a little before. 


—— —— widow 


v. 300. Not all proud Thrb-s, &c.] Theſe ſeveral 
eircumſtances concerning Thebes are thovght by fome 
not to ſuit with that emotion with which Ac/;lles here 


is ſuppoſed to _—_ But the contrary vi.l appear true, 
if we refle& that nothing is more uſual for perſons 
tranſported with anger, than to inſiſt and return to ſuch 
particulars as moſt touch them; ard that exaggeration 
is a agure extremely natural in p ſſion. Achilles there» 
fore, by ſewing the greatneſs ot Thebos, its wealth, and 
extent, does in effect but ſhew the greatn<f(: of his own 
foul, and of that inſuperable reſentment, u hich renders 
all theſe riches (though the greateſt in the world) con- 
temptible in his fight. v hen he compares them uith the 
indignity his honour has received. 

V. 300. Proud Thebes unrival”d walls, c.] The 
« city which the Greeks call Thebes, the Ag; ptians 
* Digſpotis (fays Diodorus, lib. 1. per. 2.) was m circuit 
* a hundred and forty Fadia, adorned with tiately 
buildings, magnificent temples, and rich docations. 
It was not only the moiſt Le:wutiful ann noble city of 
* „ but of the whole world. The fame of us 
* wealth and grandeur was fo clelebrated in all parts, 
that he poet took notice of :t in theſe words; 
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(That ſpreads her conqueſts o'er a thouſand ſtates, 


Aud pours her heroes thro? an hundred gates, - + 
Two hundred horſemen, and two hundred cars 


From each wide portal iſſuing to the wars) og 
Tho” bribes were heap'd on bribes, in number more 
Than duft in fields, or ſands along the ſhore; 
Should all theſe offers for my friendſhip call ; 
"Tis he that offers, and I ſcorn them all. 

: | Airides? 


artes g. 
"Aiyuwlias, 0% Nr Nö Heig is ihre xiTa, 
Alb indlopavo} wo Mu ονẽNũlM ar ie 


"Anizeg iZorzyre3or ov Imwrucs M V. 38. 
we others affirm it hud not & hundred gatev, bye 
* ſeveral vaſt porches to the temples ; from the 


* city was called the Hundred-gated, — * having 
„ many gates. Yet it is certain it furniſhed twen 
* thouſand chariots of war ; for there were a hund 
* ſtables alorg the river, from Memphis to Thebes to- 
„ wards Ilia, each of which contained two hund 
* horſes, the ruins whereof are ſhewn at this day. Tae 
* Princes from tĩme to time made it their care to beau - 
* tify and enlarge this city, to which none under the 
fun was equal in the many and magnificent treaſures 
* of gold, filver, and jvorv ; with innumerable colofſu/es, 

— obeliſques of one entire ſtone: There were 
** temples acmirable in beauty and greatneſs, the moſt 
* ancient of «hich was in circuit thirteen Fadia, aud 
* five and forty cubirs in height, with a wall of four 
and tyenty foot broad. "The ornaments and vfferi 
* within were agreeable to this magnificence, both in 
* valuenad workmanſhip. The fabric is yet remaining, 
** but the gold, filver, ivory, and 2 ſtones w 
** ranf2cke4 by the Per/fans when Cambyſes burn'd the 
„temp. fg. there were found in the rubbiſh 
* abov- it: -c hundred tilents of gold, and no leſs than 
* two thvul mn. three hundred of filver.”” The fame au- 
thor proceeds to give many 'nſtances of the magnificence 
of this great city. The -efcription of the ſepulchres of 
their kings, and particulurty that of Olymanduas, is per- 
fectly attouiſhing, to which I refer the reader. 

; Ls Strabo 
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Arrides daughter never ſhall be led 510 


(An ll-match'd conſort) to Achilles? bed 

Like golden Fenus tho* ſhe charm'd the heart, 
And vy'd with Pallas in the works of art. | 
Some greater Greek let thoſe high nuptials grace, 

I hate alliance with a tyrant's race. 315 
If heav'n reſtore me to my realms with life, 

The rev rend Peleus ſhall elect my wife ; 

© Theſſalian nymphs there are, of form divine, 

And Kings that ſue to mix their blood with minc. 
Bleſt in kind love, my years ſhall glide away, 520 
Content with juſt hereditary ſway ; 

There deaf for ever to the martial ſtriſe, 

Enjoy the dear prerogative of life. 

Life is not to be bought with heaps of gold ; 

Not all Fpollo's Pythian treaſures hold, 
Or Troy once held, in peace and pride of ſway, 
Can bribe the poor poſſeſſion of a day! 
Loſt herds and treaſures, we by arms regain, 
And fteeds unrivald on the duſty plain: 


 Strabo farther informs us, that the Kings of Thebes 


W ee conqueſts as far as Scyikia, Bactria, and 
a. 

V. $525. Not all Apollo's Pythian trogfres ] The 
temple of Apollo at Delplios was the richeſt temple pn 
the werld, by the oflermgs which were brought to it 

from all parte z there were fiatues of mafly gold of 2 
human ſize, figures of animals in gold, ard ſeveral other 
treaſure: A great ſign of its wealth is that the Phocians 
pillaged it in the time of Philip the fon of Amyntac, 
which gave orcslion to the holy war. is ſaid to have 
been pi laged before, and that the great riches, of which 
Homer ſyeaks had been carried avay. F:fallins. 
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But from our lips the vital ſpirit fled, 530 
Returns no more to wake the filent dead. | 
My fates long fince by Thetis were diſelos d, 
And each alternate, life or fame propos d: 


Here 


V. 530. The vital /dirit fled, returns no more.] No- 
thing | could yg imagined, or more ſtrongly 
paint Achilles's reſentment, than this commendation 
which Homer puts into his mouth of a long and peace- 
able life. That hero whoſe very ſoul was poſſeſſed wi h 
love of glory, and who erred it to life nſelf, lets his 
anger prevail over this his darling paſſion: he deſpiſes 
even glory, when he cannot obtain that, and enjoys his 
revenge at the ſame time: and rather than lay this aſide, 
becomes the very reverſe of himſelf. . 

V. 532. My fates lang fnce by Thetis were diſelosd.] 
It was very neceſſary tor Hamer to put the reader more 
than once in mind of this piece of Achilles's : 
There is a remark of Mor/feur de la Motſe, which 
ſerves to be tranſcribed entire on this occaſion. 

The generality cf yours v. ho do not know Achill a 
„y the Iliad, and who upon a moſt noted fable con- 
** ceive him invulnerable all but in the heel, find ir ri- 
** diculous that he ſhould be placed at tie head of heroes 
**fo we it is, that the idea of valour implies it always 
* in danger. | " 

* Should a giant, well armed, fight agzinſt a legion 
** of children, whatever ſlaughter he ſhouid make; the 
** pity any one would have for them would not turn at 
all to any admiration of him, and the more he ſhould 
* applaud his own courage, the more one would be of- 
fende at his pride. 

* Achilles had been in this c:ſe, if Eimer, befides 
* all the ſuperiority of firengrh he has given him, had 
** nor found be art of putting likewiſe his greatneſs of 
** ſou! out of all ſuſpicion. 

* He has perfectlu weil ſucceeded in feigning that 
'* Achilles, before ki: fer: ing out to the 77% war, was 
** ſure of meeting his death. The Ceflinies had pro- 
pu poſed to him, by be mouth of Netis, rhe alternative 
* of a lung and happy, tut an otfcore, 1 fe, if he ſtaved 
| in his own ſtate ; or of a ſhort but glor cus one, if he 
i embraced the venge-nce of the Gg. He wiſhes 

lor glory in contempt ef death; and thus all his ac- 
* tivus, 
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Short is my date, but deathleſs my renown ; 535 

If I return, I quit immortal praiſe 

For years on years, and long-extended days. 

Conviac'd tho? late, I find my fond miſtake, 

And warn the Greets the wiſer choice to make. 

To quit theſe ſhores, their native ſeats enjoy, 540 

Nor hope the fall of heav'n-defended Trey. 

Fove's arm diſplay'd aſſerts her from the ſkies ; 

Her heats are ſtrengthen'd, and her glories riſe. 

Go then, to Greece report our fixt deſign: 

Bid all your counſcls, all your armies join 545 

Let all your forces, all your arts conſpire, 

To fave the ſhips, the troops, the chiefs from fire. 

One flratagem has fail'd, and others will: 

Ye find Achilles is unconquer d fill. 

Go then—digeſt my meſſage as ye may 550 

Bat here this night let rev'rend Phenix flay : 

His tedious toils, and hoary hair demand 

A peaceſal death in Phthia's friendly land. 

But whether he remain, or fail with me, 

His age be ſacred, and his will be free. 555 
The ſon of Pelers ceas'd : the chiefs around 

In filence wrapt, in conſternation drown'd, 

* tions, all his motions, are ſu many proofs of his cou- 

* rage; be runs in hattening his exploits o a death 


„ which he knows infallibly attends him; what does it 
** avail him, that he routs every thing almoſt without 


** refiſtance? It iz ſtill true, that he every moment en- 


** counters and faces the ſentence. of his deſtiny, and 
** that he devotes himſelf generoufly fc vy. Homer 
* was fo ſeuſible that tis idea muſt force a concern for 
«+ his hero, tat he ſca'ters it throvghout his poem, to 
„the end that hz reader, having it @lways in view, 
* canit eſtcen: ls even for what he performs 
» \x;zhout the leut danger.“ 


Attend 
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Attend the ſtern reply. Then Phenix roſe ; 
(Down his white beard a ftream of ſorrow flows) 
And while the fate of ſuſf ring Greece he mourn d, 560 
With accent weak theſe tender words return'd. 
Divine Achilles ! wilt thou then retire, 

And leave our hoſts in blood, our fleets on fire ? 
If «rath ſo dreadful fill thy ruthleſs mind, 

How ſhall thy friead, thy Phenix, flay behind "= 


V. c65. How all thy friend, tfy Phoanix, Ha 5. 
hind A This X argument to perſuade Achille 
to ſtay, but dreſſed up in the ut nefs : the 
venerable old man riſes with tears in his eyes, and 
ſpeaks the lan e of aſſection. He tells him that he 
would not be left behind him, tbough the Gods wauld 
free him from the burthen of old age, and reſtore him 
to his youth: but in the midſt of ſo much fondneſs, he 
couches a powerful argument to perſuade him not to 
return home, by adding that his fatner ſent him to be 
his guide and guardian. Phene cught not therefore 
to follow the inclinations cf Achilles, but Achilles the 
directions of Phenix. Euflatiuns. 

The art of this ſpeech of Pharnix (ſays Dionyſfur, 

\ » 7 1 a 4 5 

ic xnpaTriopnt er, lib. 1.) conſiſts in hie ſeeming to 
2 with all that Achilles had ſaid: Aebilla he 
„ ſees, will depart, and he mult go along with him; 
but in aſſigning the reaſons why he may wi h him, 
* he proves that Achille: ought not to depart. And 
thus while he ſeems only to ſhe his love to his pupil 
jn his inability to ſtay behind him, ke indeed chal- 
** lenges the other's gratitude for the benefits he had 
* conferred upon him in his infancy and education. At 
the fame time that he moves Achilles, he gratifies 
** Agamemnn; and that this was the real deſign which 
* he difguiſed in that manner, we are iniorm d by 
Achilles himſelf in the rep'y he makes: for 77-7 
© and all the authors tha: treat of this figure. gde le 
* contrive it ſo, that the anſwers, made to theſe kind ef 
** ſpeeche:, diſcover all the art and ſt:ufture of them. 
* Achilles there fore afks him, 


* Is it for him theſe tears are taught to flow ? 
For him theſe ſorrows ; for my mctal foe ! 


Tou 


2 
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The royal Palas, when from Pbabia's coaſt 

He ſent thee early to th* Zchaian hoſt ; 

Thy youth as then in ſage debates unſkill'd, 

And new to perils of the direful field: 

He bade me teach thee all the ways of war; 570 
To ſhine in councils, and in camps to dare. 

Never, ah never let me leave thy fide ! 

No time ſhall part us, and ne fate divide. 

Not tho” the God, that breath'd my life, reſtore 
The bloom I boaſted, and the port I bore. 575 
When Greece of old beheld my youthful flames, 
(Delightful Greece, the land of lovely dames, ) 

My father, faithleſs to my mother's arms, 

Ole as he was, ador'd a firanger's charms. 


I try'd. 


« You ſee the ſcholar reveals the art and diffimulation 


„ of his maſter; and as Hani had recountei the be- 
* nefits done him, be takes off that expoſtul- tion by 
* iling to divide his empire with him, as may be 
* in the ſame anſwer 


| * 82 Ea thee early to t Achaian J Aci. 


vs Zul as hius] according to ſome of the ancients, 
was but twelve years old when he went to the wars of 
Troy z3 (T*pTs n and it be gath-red from 
whe the Poet here relates of 32 of Achilles 
under Phanie, that the fable of his being tutored by 


Chiron was the invention of latter ages, and unknown 


to Homer. 
Mr. #ayle, in his article of A4ch:ill-s, has verr well 
| 22 this. He might indeed, as he grew up, have 


muſic and phyſic of Chiron, without having him 


formally as his tutor ; for it is plain from this ſpeech 
that he was under the direction of Pharnix as his go- 
vernor in morality, when his father ſent him long 
with him to the ſiege of Troy. | 


v. 518. My father, ſuit i li to my mother”s arms, &c.] | 


bas been blamed fur introducing two long flories 
into this ſpeech of Pia niæ ; this concerning himſelf is 


ſaid not to be in the proper place, and — 
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T try'd what youth could do (at her deſire) 380 
To win the damſel, and prevent my fire. 

My fire with curſes loads my hated head, 
Ard cries, * Ye furics ! barren be his bed. 
Infernal Fove, the vengeful fiends below, 
And ruthleſs Proſerpine, confirm'd his vow. 


- 


5 


muſt needs have heard over and over: it alſo yur 
(ſay they) a very ill impreffion of Phenix bimfelf, and 
makes him a r a very unfit perfon to be a teacher of 
morality to the young hero. It is anſwered, that though 
Achilles might have knoun the ſtory before in general, 
it is e Phenix bad not till now ſo prefling an 
occaſion to make him dilcover the exceſs his fury had 
tranſported him to, in attempting the life of his own 
father : the whole tends to repreſent the dreadful 
etfegts of paſſion: and I cannot but think the example 
is the more forcible, as it is drawn from his. oxn expe- 
rience. 

v. 38 .. To win the damfel.} The counſel that this 
mother gives to het ſon Phenix is the ſame that Achi- 
tophel gave to Abſalom to hinder him from ever being 
reconciled to David. E, ait Achitophet a Abſalom : 
ingredere ad concubinas pati is tui, guat dimfit ad cu/- 
tochiendam domum. ut cum audierit omnis Vrael gun 
feedaveris patrem tuum, robo, entur tecum manus ec, un. 
2 Sam. 14 20. Dacier. 

V. 38 1. Prevent e This decency of Homer is 
worthy oſervation, who to remove all che diſagreeu ble 


fa 
ideas which might proceed from this intrigue of Phenix 


with his father's milſlreſs, took care to give us to under- 
ſtand in cone fingle word, that Amyntor had no ſbare 
in her affections, which makes the action of Phenix the 


more excuſable He does it only in obedience to- his 


mother, in order to reclaim his father, and oblige him 
t> live like her huſband : befides his father had yet 
no commerce with this miſtreſs to whoſe love he 
tended, Had it been otherwiſe, and had Phenix com- 
mitted this ſort of inceſt, Hamer would neither have 
picſented this image to his reader, nor Peleus choſen 
Fhenix to be governor to Acnillcs.* Dacier. 

V. 584. Infernal Jove.] The Gree} is Crug rralagsing. 
The ancients gave the uvame of F:pizzr not only ro the 
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Deſpair and grief difira& my lab'ring mind; 
Gods! what a crime my impious heart defign'd ? 


I thought (but ſome kind God that thought ſuppreſt) 
To plunge the poniard in my father's breaſt : 


God of heaven, but likewiſe to the God of Hell, as is 
ſeen here, and to the God of the ſea, as appears from 
Efchylus. They thereby meant to ſhew that one fole 


deity governed the world; and it was to reach the fame 


truth, that the ancient latuaries made ſtatu-s of Jupiter, 
which had three eves. Priam had one of them in that 
manner in the court of his palace, which was there in 
I anmeden's time: after the taking of Troy, when the 
Greeks, ſhared the booty, it fell to S:henelus's lot, who 
ied it in'o Greece. Dacier 

V. 586. Deſpair and grief diſt ract, &c.3 I have taken 
the liberty to replace here four verſes which Arifarchus 
had cut out, becauſe of the horror which the idea gave 
him of a ſon who is going to kill his father ; but perhaps 
Ariftarchus's niceneſs was too great. Theſe verſes 


ſeem too neceTary, and have a very good effect; for 


Phanix's aim is to ſhew Achillrs, that unleſs we over- 
come our wrath, we are expoſed to commit the greateſt 
crimes: he was going to kill his own father. Ach: 

in the ſame manner is going to let his father Phanix, 
and all the Crecks — if he does not appeaſe his 
wrath. Hutu relates theſe four verſe: in his treatiſe 
of reading the Poets; and adde, Arifarchus, frighted 
„at this ho:cible crime, cut out theſe verſes; but they 
« do very well in this and on this occaſion, 
« Phonic intending to thew Achilles what wrath is, 
* and to what abominable exceſles it burries men, who 
„ do not obey reaſon, and who refuſe to follo:s the 
„% counſels of thoſe that adviſe them.” Theſe fort of 
curtailings from Hamer, often contrary to all reaſon, 
gave room to Lucian to feign that, being in the fortu- 
nate iſlands, he aiked Homer a great many queſiions. 
Among other hinge (fays he in his ſecond book of 
© his true hiſtory) I aſked him whether he had made 
* all the verſes which had been rejected in his poem? 
* he aſſured me they were all his own, which made me 
** laugh at the impertinent and bold criticiſms of Zeno- 
** dorus and Arif/a:chus, who had retrenched them.” 
Dacier. | 


Then 
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Then meditate my flight ; my friends in vain $90 

With pray rs entreat me, and with force detain ; 

On fat of rams, black bulls, and brawny ſwine, 

They daily feaſt, with draughts of fragrant wine: 

Strong guards they plac'd, and watch'd nine nights 
entire: 


The roofs and porches flam'd with conſtant fire. 595 
The tenth, I forc'd the gates, unſeen of all; 
And favour'd by the night, o'crleap'd the wall. 
My travels thence thro? ſpacious Greece extend : 
In Pbebia's court at laſt my labours end. 
Your fire receiv'd me, as his ſon careſs'd, 6co 
With gifts enrich'd, and with poſſeſſions bleſs'd. 
The ſtrong Dolopians thenceforth own'd my reign, 
And all the coaſt that runs along the main. 

By love to thee his bounties I repay'd, 

And early wiſdom to thy foul convey'd : 605 
Great as thou art, my leſſuns made thee brave, 
A child I took thee, but a hero gave. 
Thy infant breaſt alike aſſection ſhow'd : 

Still in my arms (an ever · pleaſing load) 

Or at my knee, by Phenix wouldſt thou ſtand; 610 
I paſt my watchings o'er thy belpleſs yeare, 
The tender labours, the compliant cares; 


The 


V. 612. 1 my walckings er thy helpleſs years. 

In he original of this vlace Phan tells Fchilles, ed 
as he placed him in his infancy on his lap, he has often 
aff up the wine he had drank upon his cloaths, 1 wiſh 
I had any authority to fay theſe verſes were foiſted into 
the text: for though the idea be intended natural, it 


muſt be granted to be fo groſs as to be utterly un- 
of H 12 — falben the 


meaneſs 


worthy 


= 
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The Gods (I thought) revers'd their hard deeree, 
And Phenix felt a father's joy in thee : 6rg 
Thy growing virtues juſtify'd my cares, 

And promis'd comfort to my filver hairs. 


Now be thy rage, thy fatal rage refign'd ; 

A cruel heart ill ſuits a manly mind: 

The Gods (the only great, and only wiſe) 620 

Are mov'd by off rings, vows and ſacrifice ; 

Offending man their high compaſſion wins, 

And daily pray'rs atone for daily fins. 

Pray'r: are Fove's daughters, of celeſtial race, 

Lame are their feet, and wrinkled is their face; 625 
With 

ny = to 12 — 


V. 624. Pray'ts are Jove's davghters.] Nothing can be 
more beautiful, and or — — this Abbes alle- 
Fe Tots 


before us their pictures in lively colours, and 
gives theſe fancied beings all the features that reſem- 
mankind who offer injuries, or have recourſe to 


ers. 
* Prayers are ſaid to be the daughters of Fove becauſe 
it is who teaches man to pray. "They are lame, 
becauſe the 8 of a — 1 with his knee on 
theground. They are wrinkled, becaufe thoſe that pray 
have a countenance of dej-Qion and furrow. Their 
eyes are turned aſide, becauſe through an awful regard 
to heaven they dare not lift them thither. They follow 
Att or Injury, becauſe nothing but prayers can atone for 
the wrongs that are offered by the injurious. 4 is 
ſaid to be ſtrong and ſwift of foot, &c. becauſe injuri- 
ous men are ſwift to do miſchief. I his is the explana- 
tion of Exffathins, with whom Dacier agrees; but when 
ſhe allows the circumſtance of lamenefs to intimate the 
cuſtom of kneeling in prayer, ſhe forgets that this con- 
tradicts her own aſſertion in one of the remarks on Iliad 3. 
u here ſhe affirms that no ſuch cuſtom was uſed by the 
Greeks. And indeed the cowrary ſeems inferred in 
ſeveral places of Homer, particularly where Achilles ſays 
in the 6oBth verſe of the eleventh book, The — 


We have here Goideiſes of Homer's creation; 
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Hand round his knees ſupplicating ts kim. The 
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With humble mein and with dejeRed eyes, 
Conſtant they follow, where IJajaſſice flies: 
Tnjuflice ſwift, ere, and unconſin d, 
Sweeps the wide earth, and tramples o'er mankind, 
While Pray're, to heal her wrongs, move flowbehind. 
Who hears theſe daughters of almighty Jove, 631 
For him they mediate the throne above : 

The fire revenges for the daughters ſake ; 

From Fove commiſſion'd, fierce /ajuftice then 635 
Deſcends, to puniſh unrelenting men. 

Oh let not headlong paſſion bear the ſway ; 

Theſe reconciling Goddeſſes obey : 

Due honours to the ſeed of Fove belong ; 

Were theſe not paid thee by the terms we bring, 
Were rage ſtill harbour'd in the haughty King, 
Nor Greece, nor all her fortunes, ſhould engage 
Thy friend to plead againſt fo juſt a rage. 


259 


But 


phraſes 
in that lavguage, that ſignify praying, are derived from 
the knee of the perſon to whom they ſupplicated. - 
A moden author imagines 4 to fignify divine 
Frice z a notion in which he is fingle, and repugnant to 
all the Mythologitts. Befides the whole context in this 
Place, and the very application cf the allegory to the 
preſent caſe of Achilles, whom he exhorts to be moved 
prayers, notwithftanding the in juſtice done him by 
— makes the contriry evivent. l 
. 6a3. Nor Greece, nor all her fortunes.) Platoin 
the third book of his Republic, condem us thi: pallage, 
and thinks it very wrong that Pheny fon fay to 
Achilles, that if they did not otter him great prefents, he 
would not adviſe him to be appeaſed : But I think there 
is ſome injuſtice in this cenſure, and that Plato has not 


rightly entered into the ſenſe of Phenix, who * 
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But ſince what honour aſks, the Gen'ral ſends, 64s 


And ſends by thoſe whom moſt thy heart commends, 
The beſt and nobleſt of the Grecian train; 
Permit not theſe to ſue, and fue in vain ! 
Let me (my ſon) an ancient fact unfold, 


A. great example drawn from times of old; 66 


Hear 


look upon theſe preſents on the fide of intereſt, but ho- 
nour as a mark of 4ga/memnon's repentance, and of the 
fatnfachon he is ready to make: wherefore he ſayr, 


that honour has a mighty poser over great ſpirits, | + 


Dac ier. 


to ſue, and ſue in vain ] In 
l ys H ix M de. 
| there is not any manner of 
ſpeaking like thi all Homer ; nor two 
Subſtantives ſo oddly coupled to a Verb, as ber 
and wüde in this place. We may indeed meet with 
ſuch little aſſectations in Ov:id,— Auwizam pariter ani- 
mague ratiſque, Expulit— nd the like; but the tafle 
of the ancients in general was too good ſoc theſe fooleries. 
1 mult have leave to think the verſe Mad Tidas, &c. 
an interpolation ; the ſenſe is compleat without ir, and 
F ſeems but a tautology, after what is 
ſaid in the fix verſes preceding. 
V. 649g. Let me, my /on, an ancient ſact unfoll.] Pha- 
nir, fays Eufathi:r's, lays down, as the foundation of 
his ſtory, that great men in former ages were always 
2 led by preſents and entreaties; and to confirm 
is 11 brings Melager as an inftance : but 


it may be objected that Meleager was an ill choſen in- 


tance, being a perſon whom no. intreaties could move. 


The ſuperſtructure of this ſtory ſeems not to agree with 
the foundation. Eu/ta:hius ſolves the difficulty thus. 
Homer did not intend to give an initance of a hero's 
com wirh the intreaties of his friends, but toſhew 
that they, who did not comply, were ſufferers them- 
ſelves in the end, So that the connection of the ſtory is 
thus: The her>es of former times were uſed always to 
be won by preſents and entreaties 3 Melegger oniy was 
obitivate, aud ſuffered becauſe he was | 
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Hear what our fathers were, and what their praiſe, 


Who conquer d their revenge in former days. 


Where Calyden on rocky mountains ſtanda, 

Once fought th' Zohan and Curetian bands; 

To guard it, thoſe, to conquer, theſe advance; 655 
And mutual deaths were dealt with mutual chance. 

The filver Cynthia bade Contention riſe, 
In vengeance of neglected ſacrifice ; 

On Oeneus? fields ſhe ſent a monſtrous boar, 


' That level'd harveſts, and whole foreſts tore: 680 
This beaſt (when many a chief his tuſks had flain) 


Great Meleager ſtretehꝰd along the plain. 
Then, for his ſpoils, a new debate aroſe, 
Strong as they were, the bold Curetes faild, 665 


While Meleager's thund'ring arm prevail'd: 


Till rage at length inflam'd his lofty breaſi, 

(For rage invades the wiſeſt and the beſt) 
Curs'd by Althea, to his wrath he yields, 

And in his wife's embrace forgets the fields. 670 

« (She from Marpeſſu ſprung, divinely fair, 

« And matchleſs /das, more than man ia war ; 

The God of day ador'd the mother's charms ; 

« Againſt the God the father bent his arms : 


The length of this narration cannot be tar ˖ d as un- 
ſeaſonable, it was at full leiture in the tent, and in the 
night, a time of no action. Let I cennot anſwer but 
the tale may be tedious to a modern reader. I have 
tranſlated it therefore _ all poflible r as will 
appear upon a compariſun. e piece itlelf is very va- 
— as it preſerves to us a part of anrient hiftory that 
had otherwiſe been entirely lolt, as Quintifan has re- 
marked. "The ſame great Critic commends Homer's 
manner of relating it: Narrare quis fgnificantius po 
teft, gm qui Curetum Atol2rumgue prelia expomt 3 


The 


b. IOC, 1. 
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Th afflited pair, their ſorrows to proclaim, 675 
From Cleopatra chang d this daughter's name, 
* Andcalld Alkyonez a name to ſhow | 
< The father's grief, the mournivg mother's woe.) 
To her the chief retir'd from ſtern debate, 


| But found no peace from fierce Althe's hate: 686 


Althea's hate th* unhappy warrior drew, 

Whoſe luckleſs hand his royal uncle flew ; 

She beat the ground, and call'd the powers beneath 
On her own ſon to wreak her brother's death: 


Hell heard her curſes from the realms profound, 685 


And the red fiends that walk the nightly round. 
In vain Ztohia her deliv'rer waits, 

War ſhakes her walls, and thuaders at her gates. 
She ſent embaſſadors, a choſen band, 

Prieſts of the Gods, and elders of the land; 690 
Beſougbr the chief to fave the finking late : 
Their pray ts were urgent, and their proffers great: 
(Full fifty acres of the richeſt ground, 


Half paſture green, and half with vin'yards crown'd.) 
His ſuppliant father, ag'd AZneas, came; 695 


His ſiſters follow'd ; even the vengeful dame 
Althea ſues ; his friends before him fall: 
He ſtands relentleſs, and rejects em all. 


V. 677. Alcyone : @ name to /how, &c.) It appears 
1 — ier) by this paſſa 242 
obſerved, — the Cees ve names, as 
445 Hebrews, not only with — — to the circum- 
ſtances, but likewiſe to the accidents, which happened 
to the fathers and mothers of thoſe they named: Thus 
Cacopatra is called 4lryone, from the lamentations of 
her mother. I cannot but think this digreſſion con- 
cerning 14as and Ma: pefſe too long, and — very much 
to the purpoſe, 
Mean 
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Mean while the vitor's ſhouts aſcend the ſkies ; 

The walls are ſcal'd ; the rolling flames ariſez 700 
At length his wife (a form divine) appears, 

With piercing cries, and ſupplicating tears ; 

She paints the horrors of a copquer'd town, 
The heroes ſlain, the palaces o'erthrown, 


The matrons raviſh'd, the whole race enſlav'd . 


The warrior heard, he vanquiſh'd, and he fav'd. 

Th' Ztohians, long diſdain'd, now took their turn, 
And left the chief their broken faith to mourn. 
Learn hence, betimes to curb pernicious ire, 

Nor ftay, till yonder fleets aſcend in fire : 710 


Accept 
V. 503. She paints the horrors of a conguer i town. 
The heroes 2 the palaces 4. 


The matrons ravi/Þd, the whole race en. 


It is remarkable with what art Homer here in a few 
words ſums up the miſeries of a city taken by aſſault. 

It had been unpardonable for Cl-»patra to have made 
a long repreſentation ro Meleager of theſe —_— | 
when every moment that kept him from the battle cou 
not he ſpared. It is alſo to be obſerved how perfectly 
the features of Meleager reſemble Achilles; they are 
both brave men, ambitious of glory, both of them de- 
ſcribed a« giving victory to their \-veral armies while 
they fought, and both of them implacable in their te- 
ſemtment. Euftathinus. . 

V. 512. Achilles's an/wer to Phoenix.) The character 
of Achilles is excellently ſuſtained in ail his ſpeeches : 
To s he returns a flat denial, and threatens to leave 

% ſhores in the morning . To Phenix he gives 
a much gentler anſwer, and begins to meution Aga. 
memnon with leſs diſreſpect 'ArpsiSy i. After Ajax 


| had ſpoken, he ſeems determined not to depart, but yet 


refuſes to bear arms, till he i- ro defend his own ſqua- 
aron. Thus Achkilles's character is every where of a 
piece: He begins to yield, and not to have done fo, 
would not have .. Bien a manz to have made him 
perfectly inexorable, had ſhewn him a monſter. Thus 
the Poet draws the heat of his paſſion cooling 4 

recs 


5 4 
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And be amongſt our guardian Gods ador'd. 

Thus he: The ftern Achilles thus reply d. 

My ſecond father, and my rev'rend guide! 

Thy friend, believe me, no ſuch gifts demands, 715 
And aſks no honours from a mortal's hands: 

Jove henours me, and favours my deſigns ; 

His pleaſure guides me, and his will confines : 

And here I ſtay, (if ſuch his high beheſt) - 


While life's warm ſpirit beats within my breaſt. 720 |} 


Yet hear one word, and lodge it in thy heart ; 

No more moleſt me on Atrides” part: 

Is it for him theſe tears are taught to flow, 

For him theſe ſorrows? for my mortal foe ? 

A gen'rovus friendſhip no cold medium knows, 725 
Burns with one love, with one reſentment glows ; 


1 


Aru natural: To have done other- 
wiſe, had not been agreeable to Achilles's temper, nor 


ſhocking to have ſeen him paſſing from the 
ſtorm of r to a quiet —— |= 
V. 920. While life's warm fpirit beats within my 


penetration, that theſe words of Achilles include a fort 
of oracle, which he does not underſtand : For ic ſome- 
times — — that men full of their objects ſay thi 
which, befides tbe ſenſe natural and plain to eyery 
include ano her ſupernatural, which they themſelves 
not underſtand, and which is underſtood dy thoſe only 
who have penetration enough to ſee through the obſcu- 
rity of it. l tus Oedipus often ſpeaks in Scphocles ; and 
hot ſcripture furniſhes us with great examples of en- 
thufiaſtic Tpeeches, which have a double ſenſe. Here 
we manifeſtly ſee that 4chilles in ſpeaking a v —_ 
and common — foretells without thi: ing of is, 
his abode on that fatal ſhore will equal the courſe of his 
life, and conſequently that he ſhali die there: aud this 
_ meaning gives a ſenfil!e pleaſure to the readers 
ier. 


the reader's expectation, to whom it would have been 


: 
* 


brea/#.] Euftathius obſerves here with a great deal of | 


One 


4 
Accept the preſents : draw thy conq'ring ſword ; * 
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Proud as he is, that iron-heart retains 
Its tubborn purpoſe, and his friends diſdains. 
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One ſhould our int'reſts and our paſſions be; 

My friend muſt hate the man that injures me. 

Do this, my Phanix, tis a gen'rous part, 

And ſhare my realms, my honours, and my heart. 730 


| Let theſe return: our voyage, and our ſtay, ng 
| Reſt undetermin'd till the dawning day. 


He ceas'd; then order'd for the ſageꝰs bed 
A warmer couch with numꝰ rous catpets ſpread. 
With that, ſtern Fax his long filence broke, 735 


Hence let us go—why waſte we time in vain? 
See what effe& our low ſubmiſſions gain! 
Lik'd, or not lik'd, bis words we muſt relate, 
The Greeks expect them, and our heroes wait. 740 


Stern, and unpitying! if a brother bleed, 


On juſt atonement, we remit the deed ; 


A fire the ſlaughter of his ſon forgives ; 745 
The price of blood diſcharg d, the mur@*rer res: 
a The 


V. 735. Tie ſpeech of Ajax.] I have before fpokeis of 
this ſtort foldier-like ſpeech of £jax; yn of 
Hahcarnaffus ſays of it. That the perſon ha en- 
* treats moſt, and with moſt i;berty, who ſupplicates 
** moſt, and prefſes molt, is Ajax.” It is provable that 
Ajax riſes up when he ſpeaks the word, Let un go. He 
does not vouchſafe to addref- himfſeif to Achiilus, but 
turns hircfelf to ((s, and ſpeaks with a martial elo- 


quence. 
V. 746. The price of blond diſc har] It was the 
om for the murderer to go into Lan ſhn.ent une fear, 
as if thn n the perſon * wil- 
ng, the cruninal, by paying them a ceitam fine, might 
buy off the exiie, and — | at home. (It may — 
amiſs to obſerve, that an, guaye. gen, p op*riy ſig- 
AZ nitica 


Fo. II. 
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The baughtieſt bearts at length their rage reſign, 

And giſts can conquer every ſoul but thine : 

The Gods that unrelenting breaſt have ftcel'd, 

And curs'd thee with a mind that cannot yield. 250 

One woman. ſlave was raviſh'd from thy arms: 

Lo, ſev'n are offer'd, and of equal charms. 

Then hear, Achilles / be of better mind ; 

Revere thy roof, and to thy gueſts be kind; 

And know the men, of all the Grecian hoſt, 755 
Oh ſoul of battles, and thy people's guide ! 

(To Fax thus thefirſt of Greets reply d) 

Well haft thou ſpoke; but at the tyrant's name 

My rage rekindles, and my foul's on flame: 


nifies a muld paid for murder.) 
gument with a great deal of ftr s he, 
a brother forgive the murder of his brother, a father 
that of his ſon: But Achilles will not forgive the inj 
offered him by taking away one captive woman. 


6 
ſums 
: We fear far he 


fathins. 
V. 754. Revere thy roof, and 10 thy guefts be hind.] 
Euftathins ſays Fre ſome Ati in the origi 


of this place. Why ſhould 4jax draw an argument to 
influence Achilles putting him in mind to reverence 
bis dun hgbitation atter part of the verſe ex- 
plains the former: We, ſ-ys Alax. are under your © 
roof, and let that protect us from any ill uſage ; Tend 
us not away from your houſe with contempt, who came 
Hither as friends, as ſupplicants, as emHatſadors. 

V. 559. Fell haſt thou hate, but at the tyrant's name © 
My rage rekindles.) We have here the true picture of 
an angry man, and nothing can be better imagined to 
heighten Achilles's wrath ; he owns that reaſon will in- 
duce hin to a reconcilia jon, but his anger is too great 
to liſten to reaſon. He ſpeaks with reſpect to them, but 
upon mentioning gamemnon, he flies into rage. An- 

r is in nothing moce like madneſs, than that madmen 
will talk ſenſibly enough u any indifferent matter: 
but upon the mention of the ſubject that cauſed their 
&:forder, they fly out into their uſual extravagance. 

18 
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Tis juſt reſentment, and becomes the brave; | 


Diſgrac'd, diſhonour d, like the vileſt ſlave! 

Return then, heroes l and our anſwer bear, 

The glorious combat is po more my care; | 

The blood of Greeks ſhall dye the fable main; 

Not till the flames, by Hear s fury thrown, 

Conſume your veſlels, and approach my own ; 

Juſt there, th' impetuous homicide ſhall ſtand, 

There ceaſe his battle, and there feel our hand. 770 
This faid, each Prince a double goblet crown'd, 

And caſt a large libation on the ground ; 

Then to their veſſels, thro? the gloomy ſhades, 

The chiefs return ; divine Ulyſſes leads. | 

Meantime Achilles? ſlaves prepar'd a bed, 775 

With fleeces, carpeta, and ſoſt linen ſpread: 

There, till the ſacred morn reſtar d the day, 

In flumbers ſweet the rev rend Phenix lay. 

Zut in his inner tent, an ampler ſpace, 

Achilles llept; and in his warm embrace . 


nt to Fair Diomede of the Leſbian race. 
—_— Laſt, for Patroclus was the couch prepar , 
our Whoſe nightly joys the beauteous Ihe ſhar'd: 

=y Achilles to his friend conſign'd her charms, 

When S:y3ros fell before his conqu*ring arms. 785 
* And now th' clected chiefs whom Greece had ſeut, 
d to Paſsd thro” the hoſts, and reach'd the royal tent. 
— Then riſing all, with goblcts in their hands, 
, but The peers, and leaders of th* Halilan bauds 
mop Haib'd their return: Atricds firſt begun. 790 
ters Say what ſucceſs ? divine ZLazie.? on! | 
_ M 2 Achilles? 


2638 nous ILIAD. . 1. 
Achilles? high reſolves declare to all; 
Returns the chief, or muſt our navy fall ? 

Great King of nations! (Abacus reply d) 


Fixt is his wrath, unconquer'd is his pride; 39 


He lights thy friendſhip, thy propoſals ſcorns, 
And thus implor'd, with fiercer fury burns. 
To fave our army, and our fleetsto free, 

Is not his care; but left to Greece and thee. 
Your eyes ſhall view, when morning paints the ſcy, 
Beneath his oars the whitening billows fly, 801 
Us too he bids our oars and fails employ, 0 
Nor hope the fall of heav 'n · protected Troy; 

But Fove o'erſhades ber with his arm divine, 
Inſpires ber war, and bids her glory ſhine. 805 
Such was his word: what farther he declar'd, 
Theſe ſacred heralds and great ian heard. 

But Phenix in his tent the chief retains, 

| Safe to tranſport him to his native plains, 


When morning dawns: if other be decree, 80 


His age is ſacred, and his choice is free. 


VF. $26. Suck was his word.] It may be aſked here 
why Ulyfes _ ay of the anſwer which Achilles 
made him at firſt, and fa 
which the diſcourſes of Mænix and Ajax had brought 
him. The queſtion is eafily anſwered; it is becauſe 
Achilles is inate in his reſentment ; and that, if at 
length a little moved by Phenix, and ſhaken by Ai 
he ſeemed diſpoſed to take ms, it is not out 
to the Greeks, but only to ſave his own ſquadron, when 
Hector, after having put the Greeks to the ſword, ſtall 
come to iufult it. I hus this inflexible man abates no- 
thing of his rage. It is therefore prudent in Le to 
make this report to Agamemnon, to the end that being 
E out of hopes of the aid with u hich he flattered him- 
if, he may con-ert with the leaders of the army the 
fary to fave his fleet and troops. EA. 


Ulyſe 


meaſures nec: 
tathius. 


nothing of the di ſpoſitĩon to 
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Ulyſſes ceas'd : the great Achaian hoſt, 
With ſorrow ſeiz'd, in conſternation loſt, 
Attend the ſtern reply. Tydides broke 
The gen'ral ſilence, and unJaunted ſpoke. 815 
Why ſhould we gifts to proud Achilles ſend ? 

Or ftrive with pray'rs his haughty ſoul to bend ? 


Vis country's woes he glories to deride, 


Be the fierce impulſe of his rage obey'd ; 820 
Our battles let him, or deſert, or aid ; 

Then let him arm when Jove or he think fit ; 

That to his madneſs, or to heav'n commit: 

What for ourſelves we can, is always ours ; 

This night, let due repaſt refreſh our pow'rs; 825 
(For ſtrength conſiſts io ſpirits and in blood, 

And thoſe are ow'd to gen rous wine and food) 

But when the roſy meſſenger of day 

Strikes the blue mountains with her golden ray, 
Rang'd at the ſhips, let all our ſquadrons ſhine, 830 
In flaming arms, along extended line : 

In the dread front let great Atrides ſtand, 


| The firſt in danger as in high command. 


Shouts of acclaim the lift'ning heroes raiſc, - 
Then each to heav'n the due libations pays; 835 
Till ſleep, deſcending o'er the tents, beſtows 
The grateful bleſſings of defir'd repoſe. 


V. $16. Why Sula we gifts, &.] This ſpeech is ad- 
mirably adapted to elle wer of Di z every 
word is animated with a martial courage, and worthy 
to be delivered by a gallant ſoldier. He adviſed fight- 
ing in the beginning of the book, and continues ftill in 
1 he is no more concerned at the ſpeech 
Achilles now, than he was at that of Agamemnon 


M 3 THE 


THER 


TENTH BOOK 


OF; THE 


The ARGUMEN T. 
The Night Adventure of Diomed and Ulyſes. 


Uron the refuſal of Achilles to return to the army, the 
fiftreſs of Agamemanon is deſcribed in the moſt lively manner, 
| Hetakes no ref that night, but poſſes through the camp, awating 
the leaders, and contriving all Paſcbis metbeds for the public ſafety. 
Menclaus, Neſtor, Ulyſſc:, aud Diomed, ars employed in 
raiſing the refl of the captains. They call u council of war, and 
deter mias to ſend ſcouts into the cum. camp, te learn their poſture, 


and diſcover their intentions. Diomed wadertakes this hazardeu 


enterprise, and makes ales of Ulyſſes for bis companion. In 
their paſſage they ſurprias Dolon, whom Hector bad ſent on a like 


4 fign to the camp of the Grecians. From him they are informed © 


of the ſituation of the Trojan and auxiliary forces, and particularly 


of Rheſus, 4 the Thracians who were lately arrived, Thy 


Fah on with fucceſ+ 3 hill Rheſus, with ſeveral of bie officers, and 


ſrixe the famous borſes of that Prince, with which they return in 


iriumph to the camp. | 
The fume nigla continues; the Scene lies in the two camps. 
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— ALL night the Chiefs before their veſſels lay, 
* Aud loſt in fleep the labours of the day: 

6 like All but the King; with various thoughts oppreſt, 
. His country's cares lay rolling in his breaſt. 
= | As when by light'nings Never ztherial Pow'r 5 
, and Foretels the rattling hail, or weighty ſhow'r, 

ra in 


It is obſervable, ſays Eu/fathius, that the Poet very 
artfully repairs the loſs of the laſt day by this nocturnal 
flratage n; and it is plain that ſuch a contrivance was 
necefſ::y : the way was diſpirited, and Achilles inflexi- 
ble ; bit by the ſucceſs of this adventure the ſcale is 
turned in favour of the Grecians. 

V. 3 AU but the King, &c. ] Homer here, with a very 
ſmall alteration, repea's the verſes which begin the fe- 
cond book: he introduces Hgamemnos with the ſame 
pomp, as he dil Fupiter 1 aſcribes to the one the 

me watct fulneſs over men as the other exerciſed over 
the gods, and Jove and Agameomnon are the only E 


ns awake, while heaven and earth are aflcep. 


tathius. 


as 1 Ms 


Or 
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Or ſends ſoft ſnows to whiten all the ſhore; 

Or bids the brazen throat of war to roar ; 

By fits one flaſh ſucceeds as one expires, 

And heav'n flames thick with momentary fires. 10 
So burſting frequent from Arias breaſt, 
Sighs following fighs his inward fears confeſt. 
Now o'er the fields, dejected, he ſurveys. 
From thouſand Trojan fires the mounting blaze; 
Hears in the paſſing wind their mufic blow, 15 
And marks diſtin the voices of the foe. 


V. 4. Or ſends ſoft ſnows.] Scaliger*s criticiſm 
this that it never li ws aud ſnows at :he ſame 
time, iz ſufficiently refuted by experience. See & 
of the Epic poem, /b. 3. c. 7. and Bar ness note on thi 


v. 8. Or bids the brazen throat of war to roar.) 
There 1 — noble and ſublime — this 
image: the va/f jaws of war is an expreſſion that 
poetically repreſents the voraciouſnefs of war, and go 
us 8 wow . an boy. — * Euftathins. 

. s one flaſh ſucceeds, &c t requires 
fore Till in Homer to take the chi-f J of his fm. 
litudes ; he has often been miſunderſtood in that reſpeR, 
and his compariſons have frequently been ſtrained to 
comply with the fancies of commentators. This com- 
parifon, which is brought to illuſtrate the frequency of 
Agamennon's fighs, has been uſually thought to re pre- 


m. 

V. 13. New ver the 
eriticiſm of ſome urers of Homer on this place. 
They afked bow it was that Hgamemnon, ſhut up in 
his tent in the night, could ſee the Trojan camp at ove 
view, and the fleet at another, as the poet repreſents it? 
It is (fays Arifothk) only a metaphorical manner of 


ſpeech : to cal one's eye, means but 12 rect upon, or 


non thoughts in his tent, which had been 


to revolve in one's mind : and that employed 22 
object of his eyes the day beſute. | 


Now 


| Il the groans of the King; whereas what 
— in his view, was only the quick ſuteeſſion f 


kts, Kc. Ariſtotle anſwers a 


F FHN AEF 


Next on his feet the ſhining ſandals bound; 


* 
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Now looking backwards to the fleet and coaſt, 
Anxious he ſorrows for th' endanger'd hoſt. 

He rends his hairs in ſacrifice to ove, 
And ſues to him that ever lives above : 20 
Inly he groans; while glory and deſpair 
Divide his heart, and wage a doubtful war. 

A thouſand cares his lab'ring breaſt revolves ; 
To ſeek ſage Neffor now the Chief reſolves, + 

With him, in wholeſome counſels, to debate 25 
What yet remaing to ſave th* afllited ſtate. 

He roſe, and firſt he caſt his mantle round, 


A lion's 


V. 19. He rends his hairs in ſacrifice 
this amemnon has been 
common e ief, 
dered by Accius, as cited by g 
Scindens dolore identidem iniogſam 
ever reads the content, will, I believe, be of opinion 
that Jupiter is mentioned here on no other account than 
as he was applied to in the offering of theſe hairs, in an 
* to the deity, who had ſo 

anger, 


army is now afleep, and Homer takes this opportunity 
to give us a deſcription of ſeverai of his heroes ſuitable 
to their proper characters. Agamemnon, who is every 
where deſcribed as anxious for the good of his people, 
is kept awake by a fatherly care for gd >= x 
Menctauns, for whoſe fake the Creeks ſuifered fo 


greatly, ſhares all their misfortunes, and is reſtleſs while 


are in danger. Nor, a provident, wiſe, old man, 
facrifices his reſt. even in the extremity of ages to his 
love for his country. Uly//s, a perſon next to Voor in 
wiſdom, is ready at the firſt ſummons ; he finds it hard, 
while the Gr ecks ſuffer, io compoſe himſelf to fleep, but 
18 
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A lion's yellow ſpoils his back conceal d; 
Meanwhile his brother, preſs'd with equal woes, 
Alike deny'd the gifts of ſoft repoſe, 
Laments for Greece ; that in his cauſe before 

So much had ſuffered, and muſt ſuffer more. 

A leopard*s ſpotted hide his ſhoulders ſpread ; 35 
A brazen helmet glitter d on his head: 

Thus (with a jav'lia in his band) he went 

To wake Aida in the royal tent. 
Already wak'd, Atrides he deſcry'd, 
His armour buckling at his veſſel's fide. 
Joyful they met; the Spartan thus begun * 
Why puts my brother this bright armour on ? 
Sends he ſome ſpy, amidſt theſe filent hours, 


To try von camp, and watch the Trojan pow'rs? 
1 


eafily awaked to march to its defence : but Diomed, 
who is every where defcribed as a daring warrior, fleeps 
at the nearneſs of the enemy, and is not 
awaked without fome violence, he . tu be aſleep, 
Þut he ſleeps like a ſoldier in 
I could not paſs over one — th this place in 
relation to 2 It is a pleaſure to ſee what care the 
takes of his favourite counſellor: he deſcribes him 
Treg in a ſoft bed, wraps him up in a warm cloak, to 
— ant, —_— the night; but Dio- 
— a gallant,” prong toe, the ground iu 
open air 3 and every — dreſſed in arms 
uliar to that ſeaſon : the bide of a lion or leopard 
what they all put rer 
but to weet their friends in council. 
43- Sends he ſome//Þ &.] Menelaus in this 
A. defign, which is after ard pre poſed by for 
in council; the poet knew that he gu uject would come 
with ter weight f. um the ke ©, than from 
= Guth of the mo and ar the valiant would be 


y to execute a deſign, which ſo venerable a coun- 
teller had formed. Euftathins. 
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But ſay, what hero ſhall ſuſtain the taſk ? 
Such bold exploits uncommon courage aſk, 


_ Guidelefs, alone, thro” night's dark-ſhade to go, 


And midſt a hoſtile camp explore the foe ? | 
To whom the King. In ſuch diſtreſs we fland, 
No vulgar counſels our affairs demand ; 50 


Greece to preſerve, is now no eaſy part, 


But aſks high wiſdom, deep deſgn, and art. 
For Fove averſe our bumble pray'r denics, 
And bows his head to HeBor's ſacrifice. 


What eye has witneſe' d, or what ear believ'd 


Ia one great day, by one great arm atchiev'd, 
Such wond”'rous deeds as Hefor's hand has done, 


And we beheld, the laſt revolving ſun ? 
What 


V. 57. Suck wand aut deeds as Heftor's hand, &c.] 
We hear Agamemnon in this place launching into the 
praiſes cf a gallant 7 1 but if any one think that he 
raiſes the act. ons of Hic, too high, and ſets him above 
Achilles himſeif, this obj:ction will vaniſh if he coufiders 
that he commends him as the braveſi of mere men, but 
es eos cede tos Ao: is 
a de amemnon ? 
his thoughts when he ſays, 


7 
Sprung from no God, &. 


But his arger will not let him even name the man 
whom he thus obliquely praifes. 

Euftathius proxeeds to obſerve that the Poet aſcrides 
the gallant exploits of Hector to his py: and had he 
not been favoured by Fove, he had not been thus vie- 
torious 


He alſo remarks that there is a double tautology in this 
ſpeech of Agameomnon, as dd xas NM, wigurpes 
mlioa: lai, and ipſla pits. This procee!s from the 

er which the King endeavours to expreſs at the 
greatueſs of Hecta, s actions: He labours to make his 
words anſaer the great idea he had conceived of them 
and while his mind dwells upon the ſame obje &, he falls 
mto 
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What honours the belov'd of Fone adorn ; 


Sprung from no God, and of no Goddeſs born, 66 


Yet ſuch his acts as Greeks unborn ſhall tell, 
Now ſpeed thy haſty courſe along the fleet, 
There call great Fax, and the Prinee of Crete ; 
Ourſelf to hoary Ngftor will repair; 
To keep the guards on duty be his care ; 
(For Nefor's influence beſt that quarter guides, 
Whoſe ſon, with Merion, o'er the watch preſides. } 
To whom the Spartan: Theſe thy orders borne, 
Say, ſhall I ſtay, or with diſpatch return? 70 
There ſhak thou ſtay (the King of men reply'd) 1 
Elſe may we miſs to meet without a guide, 
The paths ſo many, and the camp ſo wide. 
Still, with your voice, the ſlothful ſoldiers raiſe, 
Urge by their father's fame, their future praiſe. 75 
Forget we now our ſtate and lofty birth; 
Not titles, here, but works, muſt prove our worth. 
To labour is the lot of man below; 
And when Jove gave us life, he gave us woe. 
This ſaid, each parted to his ſev'ral cares; 80 
The King to Neflor's fable ſhip repairs; 


into the fame manner cf expreſſing it. "This is 
natural to a perfor his cir: umſtances, whoſe Fad 
are, as it were, pent up, and firugple for en utterance. 
V. 7 The paths /o meny, &c.] * Tis plain from this 
verſe, as well as from many others, that the art of for- 
tificatioa was in ſore dchrge of pert Alun in Homer's 
dars: bere are ines diann, hat traverſe the camp 
every way; the ſkips are dravn up in the manner of 4 
rampart, and fally parts made at p oper diflances, that 
the, might ithout d:#fii-ulty eirizer retire or iſſue out, 
as the cc Lon frould require. Eyftaithins. 
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The ſage protector of the Greeks he found 
Stretch'd in his bed, with all his arms around; _. 
The various colour'd ſcarf, the ſhield he rears, 

The dreadful weapons of the warrior's rage, 
That, old in arms, diſdain'd the peace of age. 

Then leaning on his hand his watchful head, 

The hoary monarch rais d his eyes and faid : 

What art thou, ſpeak, that on deſigns unknown, go 
While others ſleep, thus range the camp alone? 
Seek ſt thou ſome friend, or nightly centinel ? 
Stand off, approach not, but thy purpoſe tell- 

O ſon of Nelews (thus the King rejoin'd) 
Pride of the Greeks, and glory of thy kind ! 95 
Lo here the wretched Azamemnon ſtands, 

Th' unhappy Gen ral of the Grecian bands; 
Whom 


V. 92. SeeKf# thou ſome friend, or nightly centinel 
* t that Nefor aſks * 
the account of his ſon Threfymedes, who commanded the 

uard that night. He ſeems to be under ſome appre- 

nfion leſt he ſhould have remitted the watch. And it 
may aiſo be gathered from this pallage, that in thoſe 
times the ule of the watch- word «a> unknown ; becauſe 
Neftor is obliged to crowd ſeveral queſtions together, 
before be can learn wh-ther — — be a friend or 
an enemy. The ſhortneſs of the queſtions agrees admi- 
rably with the occaſion which they were made; 
it being neceſſary that Mor ſhould be immediate y in- 
formed who he vas, tht paſſed along the camp: if a 
y, that he might land upon his guard; if a friend, 
t he mitht not cauſe an alarm to be given to the 
army, by multiplying que ſtions. Eufathi::. 

V. 95. Lo here - the wretched Agamemnon Hande] 

* obſerves, that gamemnon here paints his 
reſs in a. very pathetical manner: while the meaneſt 
ſoldier is at reſt ho eneral waniler3 about diſconſolate, 


and is ſuperior now in nothing fo much as in forrow : 
but this forros pcoceeds not from a baſe abject * 
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Whom oe decrees with daily cares to bend, 
And woes that only with his life ſhall end! 
And ſcarce my heart ſupport its load of pain. b 
No taſte of fleep theſe heavy eyes have known ; | 
Coafus d, and ſad, I wander thus alone, 
With fears diſtracted, with no fix'd deſign ; 
And all my people's miſerics are mine. 
If avght of uſe thy waking thoughts ſuggeſt, 
(Since cares, like mine, deprive thy-ſoul of reſt) 
Impart thy counſel, and aſſiſt thy friend: 

Now let us jointly to the trench deſcend, 

At every gate the faiuting guard excite, 110 
Tir d with the toils of day and watch of night : 
Elſe may the ſudden foe our works invade, 

So near, and favour'd by the gloomy ſhade. 
To him thus Neffor. Truſt the Pow'rs above, 
Nor think proud Hedbar s hopes confirm'd by Fove: 115 

How ill agree the views of vain mankind, 
And the wiſe counſels of th” eternal mind? 
Audacious Hedor, if the Gods ordain. q 


a 


That great Achilles riſe and rage agaio,. 

What toils attend thee, and what woes remain? 120 
Lo faithful N:ffor thy cxmmand obeys, 

The care is next our other Chiefs to raiſe : 

Ulyſes, Diomed, we chiefly need; 

Mages for ſtrength, Orleus Fam'd for ſpeed. / 


but from a g:tnerour diſpoſition; he is not anxious for 
the loſs of his on glocy, but for the ſufferings of bis 
people: it is a noble ſorio &, and ſprings from a con- 
mendable tenderneſs and'humanity. | 


Some 


110 


- 
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Some other be diſpatch'd of nimbler feet, 125 
To thoſe tall ſhips remoteſt of the flect, | 
Where lie great Fjax, and the King of Crete. 

To rouſe the Spartan I myſelf decree ; 

Dear as he is to us, and dear to thee, 

Yet muſt I tax his ſloth, that claims no ſhare, 130 


I With his great brother, in this martial care: 


Him it behov'd to ev*ry chief to ſue, 


Preventing ev*ry part perform'd by you; 


For ſtrong neceſſity our toils demands, 

Claims all our hearts, and urges all our hands. 135 
To whom the King: With rev*rence we allow 

Thy juſt rebukes, yet learn to ſpare them now. 

My geo'rous brother is of gentle kind, 

He ſcems remiſs, but bears a valiant mind; 

Throꝰ too much def*rence to our ſov*reign ſway, 140 

Content to follow, whea we lead the way. 

But now, our ills induſtrious to prevent, 

Long ere the reſt he roſe, and fought my tent. - 

The chicfs you nam d, already, at his call, 

Prepare to meet us at the navy-wall, 145 


V. 138. My ger*rowus bro!ker i; of gentle kind) Aga» 
memnon is every where repreſeuted as the g eateſſ c- 
ample of brotherly affeftionz and he at all times de- 
fends M-nelaus, but never with more a<drefs than now: 
or bad accuſed Menelaus of fluth; the King is his 
vocate, but plead- his excuſe only in part: he does 
not ent: rely a cqnĩt him, becauſe he would not contradict 
fo wiſe a man as Mor; ror dues he condemn him, 
becauſe his brother at this time was not guilty; but he 
very artfully turns the im putation of Ngfor to the praife 
of M-nelaus; and afficms, that what might ſeem to be 
remifineſ; in his charadter, was only a deference to his 
»uthority, and that his ſeeming inactivity was tut an 
unwillingneſs to act without command. Euſtathuus. 


Aſc.mbling 
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Aſſembling there, between the trench and gates, 
Near the night · guards our choſen council waits. 
Then none (ſaid Neffor ſhall his rule withfland, 
For great examples juſtify command. 

With that, the venerable warrior roſe ; 150 
His purple mantle golden buckles join'd, 
Warm with the ſoſteſt wool, and doubly lin'd: 
Then ruſhing from his tent, he ſaatch'd in haſte 
His ſteely lance, that lighten'd as he paſt. 155 
The camp he travers d thro” the ſleeping crowd, 
Stopp'd at Ulyſſes tent, and call'd aloud. 

Ulyfes, ſudden as the voice was ſent, 

Awakes, ſtarts up, and iſſues from his tent. 
What new diſtreſs, what ſudden cauſe of fright 160 
Thus leads you wand' ring in the filent night? 

O prudent chief! (the Pyhian ſage reply d) 

Wiſe as thou mt, be now thy wiſdom try'd : 
Whatever means of ſafety can be ſought, 


Whatever counſels can inſpire our thought, 165 | 


Whatever methods, or to fly or fight ; 
All, all depend on this important night ! 

He heard, return'd, and took his painted ſhield ; 
Then join'd the chicts, and follow d thro” the field. 
Without his tent, bold Diomed they found, 170 
All nnn. 
Each ſunk in ſleep, extended on the field, 
His head reclining on his boſſy ſhield. 

A wood of fpears ſtood by, that fixt upright, 
Shot from their flaſhing points a quiv'ring light. 175 
| A bull's 


_ jr" ſpears „ &c. picture 
7 us of Dated — 12 oo with his 
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The warrior ſaw the hoary chief, and ſaid. 


Samuel, ch. 26. v. 7. Saul /qy, 
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A bul's black hide compos'd the hero's bed; 
A ſplendid carpet roll'd beneath his head. 
Then, with his foot old Neflor gently ſhakes 
The flumb'ring chief, and in theſe words awakes. 
"Riſe, ſon of Tydeus / to the brave and ſtrong 180 
Reſt ſeems inglorious, and the night too long. 
But ſleep ſt thou now ? when from yon hill the for 
Hangs o'er the fleet, and ſhades our walls below ? 
At this, ſoft lumber from his eye-lids fled ; 
185 


Wond rous old man ! whoſe foul no reſpite knows, 
Tho? years and honours bid thee feck repoſe. 
Let younger Greeks our ſleeping warriors wake; 
My friend (he anſwer'd) gen'rous is thy care, 190 
Theſe toils, my ſubjects and my ſons might bear, 
Their loyal thoughts and pious loves conſpire 
To eaſe a ſov'reign, and relieve a fire. 
But now the laſt deſpair ſurrounds our hoſt ; 

No hour muſt paſs, no moment muſt be loſt ; 122 


ſoldiers a bout him, and the ſpears in the 
earth, T in the fi:ſt book of 


within the trench, 
—— ey As in 2 bolſter ; but Ab» 


round about lm. 

V. ar 4-5 hill the foe, &c.] Ir, & if 
us weu'd form an exact idea of the battles 

carry in our minds the p!ace where each IS was 
—_ I: will therefore to enquire where 
that eminence ſtood, upon whic Trojans encamped 
this night. Euftat hius is inclinable to believe i: was 
Callicelone, but it will appear from what Dolon fa 
v. 487. (of Hedor's being encamped at the monument 
Thus that this eminence muſt be the Tuinulvs on which 
that monument was fituate, and ſo the old Scholiaſt 


"_ explains i it. v. 
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Each ſingle Greek, in this concluſive ſtrife, 
Stands on the ſharpeſt edge of death or life : 
Yet if my yeats thy kind regard engage, 
Employ thy youth as T employ my age; | 
Succeed to theſe my cares, and rouze the reſt; 200 
He ſerves me moſt, who ſerves his country beſt. 


A. lion's ſpoils, that to his ancles hung ; 

Then ſeiz'd his pond'rovs lande, and ſtrode along. 
Mager the bold, with fax fam'd for ſpeed, 205 
The warriors rouz'd, and to th* entrenchments lead. 


This ſaid, the hero o er his ſhoulders fling | 


A wakeful ſquadron, each in arms prepar d: 


Th 


93 But now th: laſt deſbair ſurrau nds our hoſt.] 
The different beh . viour of 2 upon the ſame occa- 
fion, to different perſon , is worthy obſervation : g- 
memo was under a concern and dej-ion of ſpirit 
from the danger of his army: To raiſe his courage, 
Nee, gave him hop: of farcefſs, and reprefented 
ſtate of affairs in the mott fivourable view. But he ap» 
plies himſelf to Diomed, a ho is at all times ente prizing 
and incapible of deſp ir. in a far different manner: 
He turns the darkeſt file to him, and gives the worſt 
proſpe d of their condition. This conduct (fays Eufta- 
ut ſhewsa great deal of prudence : it is the 1 
of wiſdom to encourage the diſheartened with hope“, 
and to qualify the forxard courage of the daring with 
| fears; that the valour of the one may not fink through 
deſpaic, nor fly out into raſhneſs. | | 
. 2079. And now the chidfs approach the nightly 
gums It is uſual in poetry to paſs over little circum- 
ances and carry on the greater. Menelaus in this book 
© was fent to call ſome of the leaders ; the poet has too 
much ju lgment to dwell upon the trivial particulats of his 
performing his meffage, but lets u- know by the ſequel 
that he had pe:formed it. It would have clogged the 
poetical narration to have told u3 how Meneladt wakel 
the heroes to whom he was diſpatched, and had been but 


u repetition of what the Pocr had fuliy deſcribed 2 


And now the chiefs approach the nightly guard; 
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Th' unweary'd watch their liſt'ning leaders keep, 
And couching cloſe, repel invading ſleep. 210 
So faithful dogs their fleecy charge maintain, 
With toil protected from the prowling train; 
When the gaunt lioneſs, with hunger bold, | 
Springs from the mountains tow'rd the guarded fold: 
Thro' breaking woods her ruſtling courſe they hear 
Loud and more loud, the clamours ſtrike their ear 216 
Of hounds and men; they ſtart, they gaze around 
Watch ev'ry fide, and turn to ev'ry found. 
Thus watch'd the Grecians, cautious of ſurprize, 
Zach voice, each motion, drew their ears and eyes; 220 
Each ſtep of paſſing feet increas'd th* affright ; 

And hoſtile Troy was ever full in fight. | 
Neftor with joy the wakeful band ſurvey d, 

And thus accoſted thro? the gloomy ſhade. 

'Tis well, my ſons! your nightly cares employ 225 
Elſe muſt our hoſt become the ſcorn of Troy, 


He therefore (ſays the ſame author) d: ops theſe particu- 
larities, and leaves them to be ſupplied by the imagina- 
tion of the reader. It is ſo in Painting, the Painter does 
not always draw at full length, but leaves what is want- 
ing to be added by the fancy of the beholder. 

V. 211. So faithful dogs, &c.) This fimi'e is in all its 
parts juſt to the deſcription it is meant to illuſtrate. The 
dogs repreſent the watch, the flock the Grecks, the fold 
their camp, ard the wild beaſt that invades them. Hec- 
tor. The place, ors, and circuraſtance, are painted 
with the utmoſt life and nature. 

Euflathius takes notice of one particular in this de- 
ſcription, which ſhews the manner in which the centi- 
nels kept the guard. The Poet tells us, that they /ate 
down with their arms in their hands. I think that this 
was not ſo prudent a method as is now uſed ; it being 
almoſt impoſſible for a man that ſtands, to drop a 
whereas one that is ſeated may eaſily be overpow 
by the fatigue of a long watch. 


Watch 
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Watch thus, and Greece ſhall live The hero ſaid ; 
Then o'er the trench the following chieftafns led. 
His ſon, and godlike Merion march'd behind, 
(For theſe the Princes to their council join'd) 230 
The trenches paſt, thꝰ aſſembled Kings around 
In filent ſtate the conſiſlory crown'd. 

A place there was yet undefil'd with gore, 
The ſpot where Hefor flopp'd his rage before, 
When night deſcending from his vengeful hand 235 
Reprievꝰ d the relics of the Grecian band. 

(The plain beſide with mangled corpſe was ſpread, 
And all his progreſs mark'd by heaps of dead.) 
There fat the mournful Kings: when Nekus” ſon, 


The council opening, in theſe words begun. 2460 


Is there (ſaid he) a chief fo greatly brave, 
His life to hazard, and his country fave ? | 


V. 228. Then o&r the trench. the following chieftains 
ted.} The reaſon why Neſtor did not open the council 
within the trenches, was with a defign to encourage the 

u-:rds, and theſe whom he intended to ſend to enter 
Trojan camp It would have appeared unreaſonable 


to ſend others over the entrenchments upon a hazardous 


enterprize, and not to have dared himſelf to ſet a foot 
bes ond thera. I his a ſo could not fail of inflaming the 
courage of the Grecian fpies, who would know them- 
felves not to be far from affiſiance, while ſo many of 
the princes were paſſed over the ditch as ue. I as they, 
Aas. e (ſaid ) f e greatly brawl] 
. 241. Ist at @ c o greatly brawe 
N:/12r propoſes bis defign cf ſending ſpies inks the Tro- 
fan army with a great deal of addreſs: He begins with 


a general ſentence, and will yot chooſe any one hero, 


for fear of diſguſtivg the reft: Had Neftor named the 
perſon, he would heve paid him a compliment that 


was ſure to be attended with the hazard of his liſe; and 


that perſon might have believed that _ expoſed him 
is a danger, which his honour would not let him de- 
; cline; 


S244 >39=ga9at 
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Lives there a man, who ſingly dares to go 


To yonder camp, or ſeize ſome ſtraggling foe ? 
Or favour'd by the night approach ſo near, 245 


| Their ſpeech, their counſels, and defigns to bear? 


If to beſiege our navies they prepare, 

Or Troy once more mult be the ſeat of war ? 

This could he learn, and to our peers recite, 

And paſs unbarm'd the dangers of the night; 250 

What fame were his thro? all ſucceeding days, 

While Phebhus ſhines, or men have tongues to praiſe ? 

What muſt not Greece to her deliv'rer owe? 

A ſable ewe each leader ſhould provide, 255 

With each a ſable lambkin by her fide ; 

At ev'ry rite his ſhare ſhould be encreas'd, 

And his the foremoſt honours of the ſeaſt. 
Fear held them mute : Alone, untaught to fear, 

Tydides ſpoke The man you ſeek is here. 260 


dine; while the reft might have reſented fuch a par- 
— which would have ſeemed to give a preference 
NÞ t propoſe e in gen-r11 terms, whereby 
the action men — 1 themſelves ſati-fied 
their honour, by being willing to ſhare the danger with 
Diomed; and it was no diſgrace to be left behind, after 
—— offered to ha their lives foc their country. 
vſtalhrus. , 
V. 244. Or ſexe the ftragglivg foe 7] It is worthy ob. 


ſervation with how much caut.on Ne/tor opens this de- 


and with how much courage Diamed accepts it; 
V-/ior forws it with coolneſs, but Di2med embraces it 
with warmth and reſolutiun. Ne/tor ouly propoſes that 
ſome man would approach the enemy and intercept 
ſome ſlraggling Trojan, but Dioncd offers to penetrate 
the very camp. Ne/tor was aftaid left no one ſhould 
undertake it: Dione overicoks the danger, and 
ſents himſelf, as willing to march agaiufſt the whole 
arwy of Troy, Euſtathinus, 
Throꝰ 
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'Thro' yon” black camps to bend my dang'rous way, 


Some God within commands, and I obey. 

But let ſome other choſen warrior join, 

To raiſe my hopes, and ſecond my deſign. 

By mutual confidence and mutual aid, 

Great deeds are done, and great diſcov'ries made; 

And one brave hero fans another's fire. 2 
Contending leaders at the word aroſe: 4 

Each gen rous breaſt with emulation glows: 270 

80 brave a taſk each aa ſlrove to ſhare, 2 

Bold Merion ſtrove, and Neflor”s valiant heir; 

The Spartan wiſh'd, the ſecond place to gain, 

And great Ulyſſes wiſh'd, nor wiſh'd in vain. 

Then thus the King of men the contelt ends. 275 

Thou firſt of warriors, and thou beſt of friends, 

Undaunted Diameu ! what chief to join 

In this great evterprize, is only thine. 

Jult be thy choice, without aſfection made, 

To birth, or office, no reſpect be paid; 280 


V. 280. To birth or offige no reſp: be — Euſta- 
thius remacks that Agamemnon artfully fteals Er- : 
brother from danger; the fondneſs he bears to him 
makes him think him unequal to ſo bold an ewerpri 
and prefer his ſafety to his glory. Fe farther add-, that 
the Poet intended to condemn that faulty m. deſty which 
makes one ſometimes prefer a nobleman before a — 
of more real wo th. Lo be greatly born is an happi- 
neſs but no merit; « hereas perſonal virtues ſhew a 
man worthy of that greatneſs to which he is not born. 

It appeurs from hence, how honourable it was of old 
to go upon theſe parties by night, or undertake thoſe 
afli ce which are now only the taſk of common ſoldiers. 
Gideon in the buok of Junges (as Dacier obſerves) goes 
as 2 ſpy into the camp of Midian, though he was at that 
time General of the / ae ites. 


Let 


* 


. 
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Let worth determine here. The monarch ſpake, 

And inly trembled for his brother's ſake. 
Then thus (the god-like Diomed rejoin'd) 

My choice declares the impulſe of my mind. 

How can I doubt, while great Ulyſſes lands 285 

To lend his counſels, and aſſiſt our hands ? 

A chief, whoſe ſafety is Minerva's care: 

So fam'd, ſo dreadful in the works of war: 

Bleft in his conduct, I no aid require, 

Wiſdom like his might paſs thro* flames of fire. 290 
It fits thee not, before theſe chiefs of fame, 

(Reply'd the ſage) to praiſe me or to blame: 

Praiſe from a friend, or cenſure from a foe, 

Are loft on hearers that our merits know. 


V. 289 Bi in his conduct. ] There required ſome ad- 
dreſs 2 to make his choice without offending the 
Grecian Princes each of the m might think it an indignity 
to be refuſed ſuch a place of honour. De ned therefore 
chuſes Ulyſſes, not becauſe he is briver than the reſt, but 
becauſe he is wiſer. This part of his character was al- 
lowed by all the leaders of the artuy none of them 
thought it a diſparagement to themſelves as thev were men 
of valour, to ſee the firſt place given to LH, in point 
of wiſdom. No doubt but the Poet, by cauſing Diomed 
to make this choice, intended to infinuate that valour 
ought always to be tempered with wiſdom; to the end 
that what is de with prudence may be executed 
with reſolution. Euflathius. 

V. 291. It fits thee not ta praiſe me, or to blame. ] The 
moieſiy of UH in this piflage is very remarkable 
though undoubtedly be deſerved to be praiſed, yet he in- 
terrupts Diomed rather than he wouid be a hearer of 
his on commendation, What D:omed ſpoke in praiſe 
of LUA, was uttered to juitify his choice of him to 
the leaders of the army; viherwiſe the praiſe he had 
152 — would have been no better than flattery, 
-Utat . 


Var. II. N But 
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But let us haſle— Night rolls the hours away, 295 
The red'ning Orient ſhews the coming day, 
And of Night's empire but a third remains. 


Thus having ſpoke, with gen'rous ardour preſt, 
In arms terrific their huge limbs they dreſt. 300 
A two-edg'd faulchion Thraſymed the brave, 

An ample buckler, to Tydides gave: * 
V. 295. —Night rolls the hours 


The fars ſhine fainter on if etherial plains, 
And of Night's empire but a third remains.] 


It has been objected that Ul ffs is guilty of a threefold 
tautology, when every <9, he uttered ſhews the ne- 
ceſſity of being conciſe: If the night was nigh ſpent, 
there was the leis time to loſe in tautologies. is is 
fo far from being a fault, that it is a 
dwells upon the m—— of — 222 
, in order to urge Drome reater ſpeed 
olecuting the defign. Enfarkins. | 
V. 298. But a third 1 One ought to take no- 
tice with how much exctneſs 4 his in- 
cidents to the time of action: Theſe two books take 
up no more than the compaſs of one night; and this 


| ould not have been executed in any other of _ 
Sin NN 


e Poet had before told us, that al 


ſpy could paſs over to their camp, till they were 


extinguiſhed, which could not be till near the 


morning. 

"Tis abſervable that the Poet divides the night into. 
three parts, from whence we may gather that the Gree 
cians had three watches during the night: I he firſt and 
ſecond of which were over, when Diomed and Ulyſſes ſat 
out to enter the enemy's camp. Euftathins 

V. 301. A two edg'2 faulckion Thraſymed the brave, 
&e.] It is a very 1 remark of Scaliger. that 
Diomed ſhould not have gone from his tent without's 
ſword. The expedition ke now goes _ could not be 
foreſeen by him at the time he roſe: He was awaked 


of a ſudden, and ſent in haſte to call ſome of the Princes* - 
his _. 


Beſides, he went but to council, anc even then 


ses dss 228 


2 


enlightened by the fires of Trey, and conſequently no - 


- -< wry 


2 % an wy 


* 
„„ K -- ww , +. 
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Then in a leathern helm he cas'd his head, 
Short of its creſt, and with no plume o erſpread: 
(Such as by youths, unus' d to arms, are worn; 305 
No ſpoils enrich it, and no ſtuds adorn.) 

Next him Ulyſſes took a ſhining ſword, 

A bow and quiver, with bright arrows ſtor d: 

A well prov'd caſque with leather braces bound 


Soft wool within ; without, in order ſpread, 
A boar's white teeth grinn'd horrid o'er his head. 
This from Amyntor, rich Ormenus? ſon, 


And 


his ſpear with him, as Hamer had already informed us. 
I think if one were to fiudy the art of cavilling, there 
would be more occafion to blame /'i- gil for what Scali- 
er praiſes him, giving a ſword to Euryalut, when he 
fad one before, Zr. 9 V. 303. 
V. 303 Then in a lcathern elm ] It may not be im- 
to obſerve how conformably to the deſign, the 
cet arms theſe tao heroes: U/ has a bow and ar- 
rows, that he might be able to wound the enemy at a 
diſtance, and fo retard his flight till he could overtake 
him ; and for fear cf a diſcovery, Died is armed with 
a helmet of leather, that the glirt-ring of it need not be- 
tray him. Eufathms. ? 

There is ſome reſemblance in this whole ſtory to that 


of Niſus and Euryalus in — : and as the heroes are 
i 


here ſucceſ-ful, and in F7git unfortunate, it was per- 
haps as great an inſtance of Firgis juigment to de- 


 fenibe rhe unhappy youth in a glittering helmet, which 


occaſioned his diſcovery, as it was in Homer to arm his 
ſucceſsful] one in the contrary manner, 

V. 309. 4 avell provd cause ] Mr. Barnes has a 
pretty remark on this plate, that it was probably from 


"this deſcription, Tix2; dg, that the ancient Painters 


and tragic Pets conſtantly rep <ſ-nted C with the 
Pilzus on his head; but this particulzritt evuld no: te 
preſerved with any grace in the trauſiation. 


N 3 V. 31 
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And gave Amphidamas ; from him the prize 315 
Moles received, the pledge of ſocial ties: 

| The helmet next by Merion was poſſcſs'd, 

Aud now Ulyfer? thoughtful temples pteſs d. 

Thus ſheath'd in arms, the council they forſake, 


And dark thro” paths oblique their progreſs take. 320 


Juſt then, in fign ſhe favour'd their intent, 

A long · wing d herou great Minerva ſent ; 

This, tho? ſurrounding ſhades obſcur'd their view, 
As from the right ſhe ſoar'd, Ulyſes pray'd, 325 
Hail'd the —— 


O daughter 


V. er This Sms Amyntor, See.] The ſucceffion of 
this helmet deſcending from one hero to another, is imi- 
tated by Virgil in the flory of Nifus and Euryalus. 


Euryalus phaleras Rhamnetis, & aurea bullis 


Guia : Tiburti Romulc ditiffumus ol . 
mittit dona. hoſpitio cum fung 

"ins, ille ſuo 12 n 

P mortem Rutuli pugn#7ue potit:. 


It was anciently a cuſtora to make theſe military 

book —_ e himſelf + The rote that 17 —.— 
amael, Ar WAS 

„ and g any,” ps Arr pa id ; and = 4 even to 
roy d, — his bow, and his g 
326. Uly yiſes—Hai d the g/ af emer.) Th 
ſufficient! { med for 
Diromed, At moſt renowned - AY 
iven a wrong interpretation ro this omen, a 
diſcouraged from proceeding in the attempt. 
though it really ſignified, that as the bird was not 
but only beard by the ſound of its wings, ſo they 
not be — the Trojans, but perform action 
which all oy ſhould bear with ſorrow; yet on the 
other hand it might imply, that as they diſcovered the 
bird by the riſe of its wings, ſo they ſhouid be be- 


8222 


Ee 


— by the noiſe they ſhould make in the Trojan | 


army. The rezfon why Pallar does not fend the 
tnat is ſacrel to hecſeify but the hei on, is Secaule it ** 


ſo 14 


23 „eee rere ese 5599920 
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15 O daughter of that God, whoſe arm can wield 
© © Ti avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield! 
O thou! for ever preſent iu my way, | 
* Who, all my motions, all my toils forvey! 3 20 
Safe may we pals beneath the gloomy ſhace, 
Safe by thy ſuccour to our ſhips conrey'd ; 
And let ſome deed this fignal night adern, 
To claim the tears of Trojans yet unbors. 
Then god-like Diomed preferr'd his pray'r: 335 
| Daughter of Fove, unconquer' d Pallas! hear, 
- Grez: Queen of arms, whoſe favour Tydeus won, 
5 | As thou defend'ſt the ſue, defend the ſon. 
| When on Z/epus* banks the banded pow'rs 
Of Greece he left, and fought the Theban tow'rs, 340 
Peace was his charge; received with peace ful ſhow, 
He went a legate, but return'd a for : | 
Then help'd by thee, and cover d by thy fl icld, 
He fouglit with numbers, and made numbers yield. 
So now be preſent, Oh celeſtial maid! 345 
8o ſtill continue to the race thine aid ! 
A youthful fleer ſhall fall beneath the ſtroke, 
Untam'd, unconſcious of the galling yoke, 
With awple forehead, and with ſpreading horns, 
Whoſe taper tops refulgent gold adorns. 350 
The heroes pray'd, and Pallas, from the ſkies, 
Accords their vow, ſucceeds their enterprize. 
Now, like two lions pantiog for the prey, 
With dreadful thoughts they trace the dreary way, 
Thro? the black horrors of th* enſanguin'd plain, 355 
Thro? duſt, thro? blood, oer arms, and hills of ſlain. 
Nor 


bird of prey, and denoted that they ſhoul4 ſpeil the 
N 3 V. 386. 
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Nor lefs bold Hector, and the ſons of Troy, 
On high defigns the wakeful hours employ ; 
Th' aſſembled peers their lofty chief inclos'd ; 
Who thus the counſels of his breaſt propos'd. 366 

What glorious man, for high attempts prepar'd, 
Dares greatly venture for a rich reward? 

Of yonder fleet a bold diſcov'ry make, 
What watch they keep, and what reſolves they take? 
If now ſubduꝰd they meditate their flight, 363 
And ſpent with toil neglect the watch of night ? 


V. 356. Thro' duft, thro blood, &c.] Xenephoa (Cy Fu 
Siathins) has 1 this — — hut Y poet 
gives us in ove line, the hiflorian protratts into ſeveral 
fentences. Emi & uf d ud Tagis db, Thy u 
yi! alar! fee, G. When the battle was 
ere, one nig lt brhinid tht o the whole extent of the 
* field, the ground e! I ved blond, the bodies 
* friends and enemies firrtehert over each other, 1 


* ielur picreert, the ſpre:s + kin, and the drawn 
„ ort, ſome featterad 6a thc earth, ſore plunged in 
** the bares . ain, and /ome yet g: ap in the 


* 7 the foltters. 

. 357. Nor ifs bold Hector, &c.] It is the remark 
of uff al llius, that Homer ſends nt the Trojan ipy in 
this place in a very uifferent manner fron: the Grecian 
ones before. Having deen very particular in deſerib- 
ing the counſel of the Geeks, he avoids tiring the read- 
er here with parallel circumſtances, and paſſes it in ge- 
" veral terms. In the firſt, a wife old man prepuſes the 
adventure win an air of deference; in the fecond, a 
brave young man with an air of authority. The ore 
promiſes a {mall gift, but very honourable and certain ; 
the other a great one, but uncertain and leſa honourable, 
becauſe it is given as a reward. 30 that Diame and 
are irfpired with the love of glory. Das is 
polſeſt with a thirſt cf gain: they proceed with a ſ-ge 
and eircumſpect valour, he with a ruſhneſs and vamry ; 
tney go in conjunction, he alone: they croſs the field, 
out of the road, he follows the common track In al 


there is a covtraſt that is admirable, and a moral that 


ſtrikes every reader at firſt bgin. 


- 


His 


 Quaints us that word was as proper in * to the face 


— 
* 
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His be the chariot that ſhall pleaſe him moſt, 

Of all the plunder of the vanquiſh'd hoſt; 

His the fair ſteeds that all the reft excel, 

And his the glory to have fſerv'd fo well. 370 
A youth there was the tribes of Troy, 

Dolon his name, Eumedes” boy. 

(Five girls beſide the rev'rend herald told) 

Rich was the ſon in braſs, and rich in gold: 

Not bleſs'd by nature with the charms of face, 375 

But ſwift of foot, and matchleſs in the race. 


v. 372. Dolon his name.) Tis ſcarce to be conceived 


| with what conciſenefſs the poet has here given us the 


name, the fortunes, the tree, the cflice, the ſhape, 


the faiftnels of Dolon. £ — to have been eminent 


for nothing lo much as for his wealth, though un dout t- 
edly he was by place one of the {irit rank of Trop: 
Hector ſumn+0ns him to this aſſembly amongſt the chic fs 
of Troy; nor was be unknown to the G. ces for Diced, 
immediately after he had ſeized him, cail> him by tis 
name. Perhaps being an herald, be hid frequently 
paſſed between the armies in the execution of his ofhce. 
The ancients obſerved upon this place, that it was the 
office of Do/;r u hich made him offer himſelf to Hed. 


The ſacred character gave him hopes that they would 


not violate his perfon, Movie he happen to be taken ; 
and his riches he krew were ſufficient to purchaſe his 
liberty; beſides all ſuch advantages, he had hopes fron 
his ſwitmnets to eſcape any pu. ſuers. Fr/tathius. 
V. 395. Nt Ebft by Nature with the charms of ſace. ] 
orig: nal ie, 6 | | 
"O; 3% Tur 4700 bv Typ rares, RNAS TL9ux1Ge 
Which ſowe ancient critics thonght to include a contra- 
dicton, b couſe a man that is ill ſhaped can hardiy be 


ſwift in running ; taking the word «Jo as applied in ge- 
neral to the air of the whole perſon. But A4r;/fotle ac- 


only, and that it was ufual with the Cetan to call a 
man with a han iſome face, ives24o So that Dolan might 
want a good face, and yet be well-ſhaped enough to 
make an excellent racer. Port. c. 29. 


a N4 


Hedbor ! 


* 
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Hector ! (he faid) my courage bids me meet 
This high atchievement, and explore the fleet: 
But firſt exalt thy ſceptre to the ſkies, 

And 
Th' immortal courſcrs, and the glittꝰrĩng car, 
That bear Pelides thro? the ranks of war. 
Encourag'd thus no idle ſcout I go, 

Fulſil thy wiſh, their whole iutention know, 


Vi 380. Swear to grant me, &c.] It is evident from 


this whole narration, chat Don was a man of no worth + 


or courage ; his covetouſneſs ſeerns to be the ſole motite 
of his unaertaking this exploit: and whereas Diomed 
neither defired any reward, nor when — required 
_ afluranceof itz demands an oath, will not 
truſt the prom 

baſe ſpirit, and bv the 1 it will a 
rain boaſter, inſtead of diſcovering 
becomnes & trai 
1. Th immortal can ers, and the 


enem 
V. 


in the Grecian acmy as a reward to uy one who would 

propof! mmediately de- 

mands thuſe of Achilles, and confines the general pro- 

— 2 H: for to the particular horſes of that brave 
ro. 

There is ſomething extraordinary in H d 
taking a ſole mn oath . will give the chariot and 
needs of Achilles to Dolon. The ancients, ſays EA. 
tathins, knew not whoſe vanity moſt to wonder at, that 
of Dolon or Hor : the one for demanding this, or the 
other for promiſing it. Though we — take notice, 
that Vigil liked this extravagance ſo well as to imitate 


it, where A/canius (without being aſked) promiſes the | 


horſes and armour of Turnus to 


228 
ing a like enterprize. * 


Vidliſti Tur nu: » Quibus ibat in armis, 

fm. gn? = 4 — cr iſtaſgue rubentes 

Excipiam ſorti. jam nunc tua pr emia, Niſe. 
Unleſs one ſhould think the raſhneſs of ſuch a promiſe 
better agreed with the ardour of this yournful prince, 
than with the of an experienced warilor hae 


Ev'u 


Hector. 


ſweag to grant me the demanded prize; 380 


iſe of Hector 3 he every where diſcover* a 
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Ee'n to the royal tent purſue my way, 385 
And all their counſels, all their aims betray. 

The chief then heav'd the golden ſcepter high, 
Atteſting thus the monarch of the ſky. 

Be witneſs thou ! immortal Lord of all! 
Whoſe thunder ſhakes the dark acrial hall: 390 
By none but Dolon ſhall this prize be borne, . 

And him alone th' immortal ſteeds adorn. 

Thus Hector, ſwore : the Gods were call'd in vain, 
But the raſh youth prepares to ſcour the plain : 
Acroſs his back the bended ,bow he flung, 395 
A wolPs grey hide around his ſhoulders hung, 

A ferret's downy fur his helmet lin'd, 

And in his hand a pointed jav'lin ſhin'd. 

Then (nevei to return) he ſought the ſhore, 

And trod the path his feet muſt tread no more. 400 
Scarce had he paſs'd the ſteeds and Trojan throng, 
(Still bending forward as he cours'd along) 
When, on the hollow way, th' approaching tread 
Ulyſſes mark'd, and thus to Diomed. 

O friend! I hear ſome ſtep of hoſlile feet, 405 

Moving this way, or haſt' ning to the fleet; 

Some ſpy perhaps, to lurk beſide the main; 

Or nightly pillager that ſtrips the ſlain. 

Yet let him paſs, and win a little ſpace ; 

Then ruſh beliind him, and prevent his pace. 410 
But if too ſwiſt of foot he flies before, 
Conline his courſe along the fleet and ſhore, 
Betwixt the cainp and him our ſpears employ, 


And intercept his hop'd return to Troy. 


With that they ſtep'd aſide, and ſtoop'd their bead, 
(As Delon palv'd) behind a heap of dead: 416 


Ns Along. 
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Along the path the ſpy unwary flew; 

Soft, at juſt diſtance both the chiefs purſue. 
So diſtant they, and ſuch the ſpace between, 


(To 


V. 419.—Snuck the fpace between, as when two 
ons of mules, &e.) I wonder Euftathins takes no no- 
tice of the manner of pioning uſed by the ancients, 
which is deſcribed in theſe verſes, ani of which we 


have the beſt account from Dacier. She is not ſatisfied + 


with the explanation given by Dr/y-us, that Homer 
meant the _ which mule* by their ſxifinef; gain 
upon oxen, that p'ow in the ſame field. The Gre- 
cia 1 — ſhe} did not plow in the manner now in 
** uſe. ey firſt broke up the ground with oxen, and 
** then plowed i more lightly with mules. When they 
** employed two plows in a field, they meaſured the 
Ty they could _ in a day, and ſet their plows at 
* two ends cf t - | ſpace, and thoſe ploxs proceeded 
towards each othef, This intermediate ſprce was 
** conftantly fixed, bur leſs in proportion for two plows 
** of oxen than fort wo mules; becauſe oxen are flower 
* and toil more in a field that has already had the f 
** plowing. I therefore believ= that what Homer calls 
„ up, is the ſpace left by the huſbendmen between 
„ two plows of any. « hich tiil the ſame field: and 
** as this ſpace was ſo much the greater in a fi-13 alrea- 
dy plowel by oxen, be add< what he fays of mul 
* that they ace ſaifter and fitter to give the i 


„ plowing than oxen, and therefore diliinguiſhes the 


field ſo 2 by the epithet of Jerp, rote Babn;* 
for that ſpace was c rtain of fo many acres or perchee, 
„and always larger than in a field as yer uniilted, which 
being heavier and more difficult, requir-d the inter- 


„val to be fo much the lefs between the two plows of 


cken, becauſe they could not diſpa ch fo much work. 
„% Homey could not have ſerved himfelf of a juftec com- 

riſon for a thing that palſed in the betas at the 
| time he ſnews his experience in the art of S 


culture, and gives his verſes a moſt agree ihle 


« ment, a indeed all the images dravn from this t 


are peculiar'y entertaining.” 
This marner of meaſuring a ſpace of ground by a 
compariſon from plowing, ſeems to kave been cultomary 
in 
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To whom the hind like ſhares of land allows) 
Now Dolon liſt'ning heard them as they paſt ; 
Heftor (he thought) had ſent, and check'd his haſte, 
Till ſcarce at diſtance of a jav'lin throw, 425 
No voice ſucceeding, he perceiv'd the foe. 
As when two ſkilful hounds the lev'ret wind, 

3 Or chaſe thro” woods obſcure the trembling hind; 

+ Now loſt, now ſeen, they intercept his way, 

And from the herd fill turn the flying prey: 430 
So faſt, and with ſuch fears the Trejan flew ; 

FF So cloſe, ſo conſtant, the bold Greets purſue. 

Nos almoſt on the fleet the daſtard falls, 

And mingles with the guards that watch the walls; 
When brave Tydides ſtopp'd a gen'rous thought 435 
(Infpir'd by Pallas) in his boſom wrought, 

Leſt on the foe ſome forward Greek advance, 
And ſnatch the glory from his lifted lance. 

Then thus aloud: Whoe'er thou art, remain ; | 
This jav'lin elſe ſhall fix thee to the plain. 440 
He ſaid, and high in air the weapon caſt, 

Which wilful err d, and o'er his ſhoulder paſt ; 
Then fix'd in earth. Agaiaſt the trembling wood 
The wretch ftood propp'd, and quiver'd as he ſtood; 
A ſudden 
in thoſe times from that paſſage in the firſt book of Ca- 


muel, ch. 14. v. 14. And the firſt aug luer which Jo- 
nathan and his armour Keds was ab;ut twenty 


men, within as it were half a furrow of an acre of land, 
70⁰˙ 


which @ yoke of oxen mg 

V. 444. Ned as fie &c.] "i he Poet here 
gives us a very lively picture of a perſon in che utmoſt 
agonies of fear. Dabon's ſwiftneſe forſakes him, and Fe 
ſtands ſhackie by his cowardice. Ihe very words exp:eſs 
the thing he defcribes by the bruken turn of 9 
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A ſudden palſy ſciz'd his turning head; 445 
His looſe teeth chatter'd, and his colour fled : 
The panting warriors ſeize him as he ſtands, 

O ſpare my youth, and for the breath I owe, 


Large gifts of price my father ſhall beſtow: 450 


Vaſt heaps of braſs ſhall in your ſhips be told, 
And ſteel welltemper'd, and refulgent gold. 
To whom Ulyſſe: made this wiſe reply; 
Whoe er thou art, be bold, nor fear to die. 
What moves thee, ſay, when ſleep has clos'd the fight, 
To roam the filent fields in dead of night? 
Cam'f thou the ſecrets of our camp to find, 
By Hedor prompted, or thy daring mind? 
Or art ſome wretch by hopes of plunder led 
Thro? heaps of carnage, to deſpoil the dead? 460 
Then thus pale Dolor with a fearful look, 
(Still, as be ſpoke, his limbs with horror ſhook) 


verſes. And ſomething Ike it is aimed at in the 
Engli/h. A 
3 


. 
Mawpos bra! 


V. 454. Be bold, nor ſcar to die.] "Tis obſervable 
what caution the poet here uſes in reference o Dolon: 
Ulyfſes does not wake h many promiſes of life, but 
ouly bids him very artfully not to think of dying: 0 
that when Diomed kills him, be was not guilty of a 
breach of iſe, and the ſpy was deceived rather by 
the art and ſubtlety of Uh feos, than by his falſhood. 
Dolon's underſtanding ſeems entiiely to be diſturbed 

bis fears z he was fo cautious as not to believe a frie! 
85 


5 
before without an oath, but here he truſts an ene- 
without fo much as a pcomiſe. Eufathius. 


456 
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Hither I came, by Hector words deceiv'd ; 

Much did he promiſe, raſhly I belicv'd: 

No leſs a bribe than great Achilles? car 465 
And thoſe ſwift ſteeds that ſweep the ranks of war, 
Urg'd me, unwilling, this attempt to make; 


To learn what counſels, what reſolves you take: 


If now ſubdu'd, you fix your hopes on flight, 
Andtir'd, with toils, negle& the watch of nigh? 470 
( Ulyſſes, with a ſcornful ſmile, replies) 

Far other rulers thoſe proud ſteeds demand; 

And ſcorn the guidance of a vulgar hand ; 

Eva great Achilles ſcarce their rage can tame, 475 
Achilles ſprung from an immortal dame. 

But ſay, be faithful, and the truth recite ! 

Where lies encamp'd the Trojan chief to night ? 
Where ſtand his courſers? in what quarter ſleep 
Their other Princes? tell what watch they keep ? 480 
Say, fince this conqueſt, what their counſels =} 


Or here to combat, from their city far, 
Or back to Hens walls transfer the war? 
Ulyſſes thus, and thus Eumedes* ſon : 
What Dolon knows, bis faithful tongue ſhall own. 485 


V. 467. U:g'd me unwilling. Tis obſervable that the 
cowardice of Dolon here betrays him into a falſhood: 
though Eyftathius is of opinion that the word in the ori- 
ginal means no more than contra io my judgment 

478. Where lies encamp'd.] The night was now very 
far advanced, the morning approached, and the two 
heroes had their whble defign itil} to execute: CHN: 
therefure complies with the necefiity of the time, and 
makes his queſtions very ſhort, though at the ſame time 
very full. In the like manner when Ul As comes to 
ſhew Diamed the chariot of Nieht, he uſes a ſudden 
:ranfition without the uſual form of ſpeaking. 


Hector, 
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Hectar, the peers aſſembling in his tent, 
A council holds at I monument. 
Where'er yon” fires aſcend, the Trojans wake: 
Anxious for Troy, the guard the natives keep, 490 
Safe in their cares, th” auxiliar forces ſleep, | 
Whoſe wives and infants, from the danger far, 
Diſcharge their ſouls, of half the fears of war. 

Then fleep thoſe aids among the Trojan train, 
(Enquir'd the chief) or ſcatter'd o'er the plain ? 495 


To whom the ſpy : Their pow'rs they thus diſpoſe: 1 


The Peons, dreadful with their bended bows, 
The Carians, Caucons, the Pelaſzian hoſt, 
And Leleges encamp along the coaſt. 
The Lycian, Myfian, and Maonian band, 

And Phrygia's borſe, by Thymbrar” ancient wall; 


V. 488. No certain guards ] Homer, to give an air 
of probability ta this narration, lets us underſtand that 
the Trojan camp might ealily be entered without difco- 
very, — there w re no centine<!< to gu<:2 it. This 
might haypen partly through the ſecurity which their 
late ſucceſs had thrown them into. en partly through he 

fat g; ues of the ——ů— Eee which Homer Ives 
us another very natural reaſon, the negligence 
auxiliar forces, who, being 2 nothing to 
loſe by the fall of Tygv. | 

v. 489. Whert'er yon fires aſcend.) This is not to 
de unde: fiood of thoſe fir which H. fo command to 
be kindled at the beg:n:::ng of this 1 he, eit only of 
the houſhold fires of the T, an;, diſliuet from the 
aux liar:. The exprefſion in the original is ſfomewbat 
remarkable ; but impiies thoſe people that were na- 
tives of 77 N i516 and ioxags Ty 


ming. So that irie Ixus an iN. ix mean to 


Theſe + 


have houſes or acaiths in T. cy. Zy/tatiius, 
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Theſe Troy but lately to her ſuccour won, 
Led on by Rheſus, great Ejoneus? fon : 505 


I faw his courſers in proud triumph go, 


Swiſt as the wind, and white as winter-ſnow : 

Rich filver plates his ſhining car infold ; 

His ſolid arms, refulgent, flame with gold; 

No mortal ſhoulders ſuit the glorious load, 510 
Celeſtial Panoply, to grace a God ! 

Let me, unhappy, to your fleet be borne, 

Or leave me here, a caprtive's fate to mourn, 

In cruel chains; till your return reveal 


| The truth or falſhood of the news L tell. 515 


To this Tydides, with a gloomy frown : | 
Think not to live, tho? all the truth be ſhown : 
Shall we diſmiſs thee, in ſome future ftrife 
To riſk more bravely thy now forfeit life ? 
Or that again our camps thou may*ſt explore? 520 


No—once a traytor, thou betray'ſt no more. 


Sternly he ſpoke, and as the wretch prepar'd 
With humble blandiſhment to ſtroke his beard, 
Like light'ning ſwift the wrathful faulchion flew, 
Divides the neck, and cuts the nerves in two; 525 
One inſtant ſnatch'd bis trembling ſoul to hell, 


. The head, yet ſpeaking, mutter's as it fell. 


The furry helmet from his brow they tear, 
The wolf's grey hide, th' unbended bow and ſpear ; 


V. Sag. Divides the n.] It may ſeem a piece of 

ny in Dioned to kill Dolon thus, in the very act 

of ſupplicating for merev. Euftatiius enfwers, that it 

was very neceliary that it ſhould b- fo, fur fear, if he 

* 3 N might have er ed out to the 
rOjans, . 1 is voice, Is ha 

hat _ ing „ would have been upon 


Theſe 


_ 
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To fav ring Pallas dedicates the prize. 

Great queen of arms! receive this hoſtile ſpoil, 

And let the Thracian ſteeds reward our toil : 

Thee firſt of all the heav'uly hoſt we praiſe ; 

O ſpeed our laboura, and direct our ways! 535 

This ſaid, the ſpoils, with dropping gore defac'd, 

High on a ſpreading tamariſk he plac'd; 

Then heap'd with reeds and gatber'd boughs the plain, 

To guide their footſteps to the place again. 
Throꝰ the ſtill night they croſs the devious fields, 540 

Slipp'ry with blood, o'er arms and heaps of ſhields. 

Arriving where the Thracian ſquadrons lay, 

And eas'd in fleep the labours of the day, 

Rang'd in three lines they view the ** 

The horſes yok'd befide each warrior ftand; 545 

Their arms in order on the ground reclin'd, 

Thro? the brown ſhade the fulgid weapons ſhin'd ; 

Amidſt, lay Rheſus, ſtretch'd in ſleep profopnd, 

And the white ſteeds behind his chariot bound. 

The welcome fight Ulyſſes firſt deſcries, 

And points to Diomed the tempting prize. 

The man, the courſers, and the car behold ! 

 Defcrib'd by Dolon, with the arms of gold. 
Now, brave Tydides now thy courage try, 


$50 


Or if thy ſoul afpire to ſiercer deeds, 
Urge thou the ſlaughter, while I ſeize the feeds. 

Pallas (this ſaid) her bero's boſom warms, 
Breath'd in his heart, and ſtrung his nervous arms ; 
Where'cr he paſe'd, a purple ſtream purſu d; 560 
His thirſty faulchion, fat with hoſtile blood, 


Bath'd 


Theſe great Ulyſſes lifting to the ſkies, 530 


Approach the chariot, and the ſteeds untye; 555 
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Bath'd all his footſteps, dy'd the fields with gore, 


Ad a low groan remurmur d thro? the ſhore. 


So the grim lion, from his n;ghtly den, 
O'erleaps the fences, and invades the pen; 565 
On ſheep or goats, reſifileſs in his way, 

He falls, and foaming rends the guardleſs prey. 

Nor ſtopp'd the fury of his vengeful hand, 
Till twelve lay breathleſs of the Thracian band. 
ies following as bis part' ner flew, 570 
Back by the foot each flaughter'd warrior drew; 
The milk-white courſers ftudious to convey 

Safe to the ſhips, he wiſely clear'd the way ; 


L eſt the fierce ſleeds, not yet to battles bred, 


Should ſtart and tremble at the hea2s of dead. 575 
Now twelve diſpatch'd, the monarch laſt they found 
Tydides? faulchion fix'd him to the ground. 
Juſt then a dreadful dream Miner vo ſent ; 
A warlike form appear'd beſote his tent, 


s * 
„ ** 


Wheſe viſionary ſlcel his boſom tore: 580 
So dream'd the monarch, and awak'd no mot e. 
Ulyſes now the ſnowy feeds detairs, 


And leads them, faſten'd by the filver reins ; 
Theſe, with his bow unbent, he laſh'd along ; 


(The ſcourge forgot, on Rheſus? chariot hung) 585 


V. 578. Ju then @ drea ul dream Minerva ſent.] 
All the ok of — the night, Laue! 
buried in a und fleep, and Diomed with the ſw ord. 
in his hand hanging over the head of that prince, fur- 
niſhed Homer with the idea of this fiction, which re- 
preſents Rhefus dying faſt aſleep, and as it were behold- 
ing his enemy in a dream plunging a ſword into his 

om. This image is very natural. for a man in this 


condition awakes no farther than to lee confuſedly what 


environs him, and to think it not a reality, but a viſion. 
Euftathius, Dacier. a 


* Then 
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Then gave his friend the ſignal to retire; _ 
But him, new dangers, new atchievements fire : 
Doubtful he ſtood, or with his reeking blade 
To ſend more heroes to th* infernal ſhade, | 
Drag off he car where Rheſus* armour lay, 590 
Or heave with manly force, and lift away. | 
While um eſolv'd the ſon of Tyckus ſtands, : 
Pallas appears, and thus her chief commands. 
Enough, my ſon, from farther flaughter ceaſe, | 
Regard thy ſafety, and depart in peace; 595 
Haſte to the ſhips, the gotten ſpoils enjoy, | 
Nor tempt too far the hoſtile Gods of Troy. 
The voice divine confeſs'd the martial maid ; 
In haſte he mounted, and her word obey'd ; = 
The courſers fly before Ulyſſes? bow, 600 ˙ 
Swift as the wind, and white as wiater-ſnow. T 
Not vunobſerv'd they paſs'd : the God of light | 
Had watch'd his Troy, and mark d Minerus's flight, 
Saw Tydeus? ſon with heav'nly ſurcour bleſt, 
And vengeful anger filPd his ſacred breaſl, 605 
Swilt to the Tran camp deſcends the pow'r, 
And wakes Hippocuon in the morning-hour, 
(On Rheſus? fide accuſlon . d to attend, 
A faithful kinſ man, and inſtructive friend !) q 
He roſe, and ſaw the field deform'd with blood, 610 
An empty ſpace, where late the courſers ſtood, 
The yet-warm Thracians panting on the coaſt ; 
For each he wept, but for his Rheſus molt : 


V. 6-5. Aud wat: s Hippocyon ] Apollv's waking ho | 
Tr jeans is only an alegory to imp v that the light of 
tlie moruing ad them. Eu alhins, 


Now 


* 
25 , 


| N And wond' ring view the ſlaughter of the night. 


. R 
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Now while on Rheſus? name he calls in vain, 


The gath'ring tumult ſpreads oer all the plain: 615 
On heaps the Trojans ruſh, with wild affright, 


Mean while the chiefs, arriving at the ſhade 
late the ſpoils of Hefor's ſpy were laid, 
ſtopp'd; to him Tydides bore 620 


Uty 


The trophy, dropping yet with Dolon's gore : 


The courſcrs ply, and thunder tow'rds the fleet. 
Old Nor firſt perceiv'd th* approaching ſound, 
Beſpeaking thus the Grecian peers around. Gag 

Methinks the noiſe of trampling ſteeds I hear 
Thick'ning this way, and gath'ring on my ear; 
Perhaps ſome horſes of the Trias breed 

(So may, ye Cods! my pious hopes "ſucceed ) 
The great Tydides and Ulyſſes bear, 630 
Return'd ti ĩumphant with this prize of war. 
Yet much I fear (ah may that fear be vain) 
The chiefs out-number'd by the Trojan train; 


V. 624. O Neſtor ñ , percei vd, &] It may with 
an appeararce of rcaton de - ſked, whence it could be 
that Mar, whole ſenſe of hearing wight be ſunpoſed 
to be impar et by tis great oge, ſnovld be the firlt per- 

among fo meny youthfui worrices who heus the 
tread of the horſes fuet at a diſlance ? Feth an- 
twers, that gor bat a peticular concern for the [atery 
of Promed ani Lt on this occaſion, as he was the 
perſon who, by prop ing the urdertaking, hod expoſed 
them to a vers hani danger: and contequrent'y his 
fiznal eure, for their preſervation, did more than ſupp! 
the diſadvantage of his age. This agtees vey weil 
wth whor inn Hate; follows ; for the old man breaks 
out into a trantport at the light of them, and in a vid 
of joy atks fowe quettons, which could not have 
xeeced from him, bet while he was under that h .ppy 

Me. Eufe at /:ius. | 
Perhaps 
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Perhaps, ev n now purſu'd, they ſeek the ſhore ; 

Or oh! perbaps thoſe hetoes are no more. 635 
Scarce had he when lo! the chiefs appear, 

And ſpring to earth; the Greeks diſmiſ their fear: 

With words of friendſhip and extended hands 

They greet the Kings; and Neflor firſt demands : 
Say thou, whoſe praiſes all our hoſt proclaim, 640 

Thou living glory of the Grecian name ! 

Say whence theſe courſers? by what chance beſtow'd 

The ſpoil of foes, or preſent of a God? 

Not thoſe fair ſteeds fo radiant and ſo gay, 

That draw the burning chariot of the day. 645 

Old as I am, to age I ſcorn to yield, | 

And daily mingle in the martial field ; 

But ſure till now no courſers ſttuck my fight 

Like theſe, conſpicuous thro? the ranks of fight. 

Some God, I deem, conſerr'd the glorious prize, 650 

Bleft as ye are, and fav'rites of the ſkies : 

The care of him who bids the thunder roar, 

And* her, whoſe fury bathes the world with gore. 
Father! not ſo (ſage [thacus rejoin'd) 

The gifts of heav'n are of a nobler kind. 655 

Of Thracian lincage are the ſteeds ye view, 

Whoſe hoſtile King the brave Tydides flew ; 


* Minerva. 

656. Of Thracian lineage, & e.] It is obſervable, ſays 
. that Arey, tn this place, unravels the fe- 
ries of th.s night's exploits, and inverts the order of the 
former narration. "This is partly occaſioned by a re- 
ceſſity of NH enquiries, and partly to relate the 
ſame thing in a different wav, that he might not tu 
= reader with an exact repetition of what he kuey 

ore, | 


2392s 
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Sleeping he dy'd, with all his guards around, 
And twelve beſide lay gaſping on the ground. 
Theſe other fpoils from conquer d Dolon came, 660 


* A wretch, whoſe ſwiftneſs was his only fame, 


By Hector ſent our forces to explore, 
He now lics headleſs on the ſandy ſhore. 
Then o'er the trench the baunding courſers flew ; 


The joyful Greeks with loud acclaim purſue. 665 


Strait to Tydides* high pavilion borne, - 
The matchleſs ſteeds his ample ftalls adorn : 
And the full racks are heap'd with gen'rous wheat. 
But Dolon's armour to his ſhips convey'd, * 


High on the painted ſtern Ulyſſes kd. 


A trophy deſtin'd to the blue-cy'd maid. 
They cleanſe their bodies in the neighb'ring main: 


Then in the poliſh'd bath, refreſh'd from toil, 675 


Their joints they ſupple with diffolving oi, 
V. 659. And twelve 


befide, &c.) How comes it to 


paſs that the Poet ſhould here call- Doha the thirteenth _ 


that was ſlain, whereas he had already numbered up 
thirteen beſides him? Eu/tathins anſwers, that he men- 
tions Rheſus by hingſelf, by wav of eminence. Then 
coming to recount the Thracians, he reckons twelve of 
them ; fo that taking Rheſus ſeparately, Dolan will 
make the thirteenth. 

V. 67%. They cleanſe their bodies in the main, &.] 

e have here a regimen very agreeable to the fimpli- 
city and auſterity ot the old heroic times. "Theſe war- 
riors plurged themſelves into the fea to waſh themſelves: 
for the ſalt water is not only more purifying than any 
other, but more corroborates the nerves. ey after- 
wards enter into a bath, and rub their bodies with oil, 
which by ſoftening and moiſtening the fleſh prevents 


ton rd X diſſipation, and reftores the natural itrength. 
| In 


„ 
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In due repaſt indulge the genial hour, 
And firſt to Palla: the libations pour: 

They fit, rejoicing in their aid divine, 

And the crown'd goblet foams with floods of wine. 680 


_— » In due Se.] It appears from hence - 

=» Cn Rez diſtinguiſhes the time of 
theſe actions. It is evident from this paſſage, that im. 
ELSE ISS 

time ing a as 1s 
cannot conclude the notes to this book wi 

ſerving, that what ſeems the 
what diſtinguiſhes it — | 
lineſs of its Paintings: 


of the ſky, know the time to a minute, are impatient 
while the heroes are arming, our imagination ftealsout _ 
after them, becomes privy to all their and © 
even to the ſecret wiſhes of their hearts ſent u Mz; 
nerva. We are alarmed at the appro:.ch of Dalia, hear 

him, 

e are 


his very footfieps, aſſiſt the two chiefs in 
and ſtop juſt with the ſpear that arreſts him. 
perfectly acquainted with the ſituation of all the forces 
with the figure in which they lie, with the diſpoſition of 
Rheſus and the Thracians, with the poſture of his cha- 
rio: and horſes. The marſhy ſpot of ground where Dal 


is killed, the tamariſk, or aquatic plants won which # 
re heaped to- 


— hang his ſpoils, and the reeds that a 

ge od mark — a * = — — — moſt 
ictureſre imagiable. though it m owned, 

= hs figures in this piece are excellent, and 

diſpoſed in the propereſt act. ons; I cannot but confeſs 

mx opinion, that the chief beau:y of it is in the proſped, 

a finer than «hich was never drawn by the pencil. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The third Battle, and the AQts of Amen 


* r 
1 batth: Hector preperes the Trojans to receive them ; while 
Jupiter, Juno and Minerva, give the fignals of war. Agamem- 
non bears all before him; Hector is commanded by Jupiter 
{ ubo ſends Iris for that purpoſe ) to decline the engagement, till the 
King fbeuld be wounded and retire from the field, He then makes a 
great flaughter of the enemy ; Ulyſſes and Diomed put @ fop to 
bim for a time; but the latter being «wounded by Paris, is obliged to 
deſert bis companies, who is encompaſſed by the Trojans, wounded, and 
264 danger, till Menelaus a Ajax rene bim. Hector 


lies the Greeks. In the mean time Machion, in the other wing of 
the army, is piere'd by an arrow from Paris, and carried from 
tie fight in Neſtor's chariot. Achilles Cie overlooked the aftion 
from bis ſhip ) ſends Patrochus to enquire which of the Greeks was 


wounded in that manner ? Neſtor entertains bim in bis tent w.th an . 


account of the accidents of the day, and a long recital of ſome former 
3 „ to put Patroclus p per- 


ſuadiag Achilles to fröt for bis Countrymen, or at leaft to permit 


him to do it, clad in Achilles armour. Patrochus is bis raurn 


meets Eurypylus alſo wounded, and afſifts in that diftreſr. 
This book opens with the eight and tzuentieth day of the prom ; 


and the ſame day with its various action and adventures, is extended ' 


through the tweifth, thirteenth, fourteenth, ffteenth, ſexteenth, fe. 


venteenth, and part of the eighteenth books. The Scene lies in the 


feld near the monument of Hus. 
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TAI ſaffron morn, with early bluſhes ſpread, 
Now roſe refulgent from Tichonus” bed ; 

With new-born day to gladden mortal fight, 
And gild the courts of heav'n with ſacred light. 


* As Homorr's invention is in nothing more wonder= 
oh than in Gs great 28 od characters with which 
poems are diverſifie l, ſo his judgment appe rs in no - 
thirg more exact, thun in that propriety aden each 
character is maintained. But this exaQtnefs muſt be 
collected by a diligent attention to his conduct jhrough 
the whole: and when the particulars of each 
are laid together, we ſhall find them alt 3 


I fancy it will not be unp'eafant to - - LY to con- 


lider the p Cure of Agamemnon, drawn by fo meſterly 


a hand as that of Hamer, in its full length. after hav- 
ing ſeen him in ſeveral views and ligbts fince the be- 
ginning of the Poem. | | 
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When baleful Eris ſent by Jove's command, 1 
The torch of diſcord blazing in her hand, 


Lb Tho 
He is maſter of policy firatagem, and maintains a 
— * ſide . ＋* 1 —— 
ry, con many independent 
— —2 bad to manage: * 2 : 


— his own fuperi — 22 
F "He bs bee very 
valiant, but nut without of fievceneſs : 


Highly re reſentful o 2 the 1 4. done bi ; done his family, even 
more than 


i 80 in the love he —— 2 
2 and a great Warrior. 


2 


It is very obſervable how this hero riſes in the eſteem 
of the reader as the poem advances: It opens with 
8 very much to the diſad vanta 
aracter 3 heinſults the prieſt of , and out- 
rages Achilles : but in the ſecond book 2828 
ble of the effects of his raſhnefs,” and takes the fault en- 
2 upon himſelf. — the fourth ſhews pkg 
commander, 2 reproving, * 
forming all the offices of a good enera) : In he eighth 
eeply touched by the ſufferings of his arm 
and makes all the people's calamities his own : In 
ninth he endeavours to reconcile himſelf to 4ch:/les, and 
condeſcends to be the petitioner, becauſe it is for = 
ela, his In the tenth, fnding thoſe endeavours 
effeftual, his concern keeps him the whole 2 awa 
| in contriving all poffible methods to affiſt 3 
now fn the erh — it \ reſolving ſelf _- 
v want of Aci: — — 2 
P and Aru bi nis 
Thus we fee — continually «inning upon 
our eſteem, as we grow acquainted with him; fo that he 
ſeems to be like that Goddeſs che Poet deſcribes, wha 
was low at the ficſt, but riling by degrees, at laſt reaches 
3 heavens. 

. $. When balefid Pris, Sc.] With what a wonder- 
ful Weber does the * pod this book ? He awakens 
the reader's curiofic ex, nd unds an * — to the a 
proaching battle. ith what does 


uſher in the deeds of Aram "He feems for © 
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And, wrapt in tempeſla, o'er the fleet deſcends. 
High on Ulyſſes” bark, ber borrid ſtand 

She took, and thunder'd thro* the ſeas and land. 10 
Ev'n Ajax and Achilles heard the found, 

Whoſe ſhips remote, the guarded navy bound. 
Thence the black Fury thro* the Grecian throng 

_ With horror ſounds the loud Oribian forg: 
The navy ſhakes, and at the dire alarms 15 
Each boſom boils, each warrior ſtarts · to arms. 


No more they figh, inglorious to return, 

But breathe revenge, and for the combat burn. 
The King of Men bis hardy hoſt inſpires 

With loud command, with great example fires; 20 

His mighty limbs in radiant armour dreft. 

And firſt he cas'd his manly legs around 

In ſhining greaves, with filver buckles bound : 


while to have luſt all view of the main battle, and lets 
the whole action of the poem ſtand flill, to attend the 
motions of this fingle hero. Inflezd of a herald, he 
brings down a Godueſs to iuflame the army i intiead of 
a trumpet, or ſuch warlike muſic, Faro and Minerva 
thunder over the field of battle: Jove rains down drops 
14 and averts his eyes from ſuch a ſcene cf 
rFors. - ng : 
By the Golds fs Erzs is meant that grilour and impa- 
tience for the battle which now infpired the Grecian 
army: g. «ho juſt before were aimult in deſpair, 
row burn for the and breathe nothu g but war. 
E Full athiss. 
V. 14. Orthian /ozg.) This is a kind of an Odzic 
— invented and fung on purpoſe to fire the foul to 
e deeds in war. Such was that of 7 ;-mikeus before 
Alexander the Great, which had fuch an influence upon 
him, that he leapt from his feat, and laid hold un his 
arms. Euſtatius. 
O2 The 
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The beaming cuiraſs next adorn'd his breaſt, 23 
The ſame which once King Cinyras poſſeſt : 
(The fame of Greece and her aſſembled hoſt 
Had reach'd that Monarch on the Cyprien coaſt ; 
Tas then the friendſhip of the chief to gain, 
This glorious gift be ſent, nor ſent. in vain.) 30 
Ten rows of azure ſieel the work infold, 
Twice ten of tin, and twelve of ductile gold ;. 
Three glitt'ring dragons to the gorget riſe, 
RefleQted various light, and arching bow'd, 35 


a a A ft  » > A q0 T_T ea ad 


Like colour'd rainbows o'er a ſhow'ry cloud. -. 1 
(e wond'rous bow, of three celeſtial dyes, 1 
Plac'd as a fign to man amid the flies.) 1 
A radiant baldrick, o'er his ſhoulder ty'd, 4 

Suſtain'd the ſword that glitter'd at his fide: 40 X : 


Gold was the hilt, a filver ſheath encas'd 

The ſhining blade, and golden hangers grac'd. 

His buckler's mighty orb was next difplay'd, 

That round the warrior caſt a dreadful ſhade ; 

Ten zones of braſs its ample brim ſurround, 45 
And twice ten boſſes the bright convex crown'd ; 


V. a6. King Cinyras,} It is probable this paſſage of 
Cinyr as King of Cyprus, alludes 'o a true h Hor 3 
what makes it the more fo, is that this ifland was 
famous far its mines of ſeveral metals. Eufathins. * 
V. 35. Arching bod. Ke Euſtathius obſerves, that 
the Poet intended to r-preſent the bending figure of theſe 

 ſerpents, as well as their colour, by comparing them to 
rainbows. Darier obſerves here how cloſe a parallel 
this paſſage of Homer bears to that in Gent, where 
God tells Noah, I have ſet my bou in the clouds, that it 
= - wand 42 fig" of the covenant between me and the 
eart | 
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Tremendous Gorgon frown'd upon its field, 
And circling terrors fill'd th' expreſſive ſhield : 


Within its concave hung a filver thong, 


On which a mimic ſcrpent creeps along, 50 
His azure length in eaſy waves extends, 

Till in three heads th embroider'd monſter ends. 
Laſt o'er his brows his four fold helm he plac'd, 
With nodding horſe-hair formidably grac's ; 

And in his hands two ſleely javlins wielde, 33 
That blaze to heaven, and lighten all the fields. 

In happy thunders promis'd Greece their aid; 

High o'er the chief they claſh'd their arms ia air, 
And, leaning from the clouds, expect the war. 60 
Cloſe to the limits of the trench and mound, 
The fiery courſers to their chariots bound | 
The ſquires reſtrain d: The foot, with thoſe who 


wield- | 
The lighter arms, ruſh forward to the field. 
To ſecond theſe in cloſe array combin'd cd 65 


Now ſhouts and tumults wake the tardy ſun, 


Ads with the light the warriors tolls begun. 


V. 63. The foot, with thoſe who wield the lig hter arm, 
ob forward] Here ue ſee the order of Battle is in- 
verted, and cppoſite to that which or propoſed in 
the fourth book ; Por it is the cavalry which is there 
ſuſtained by the infantry ;* here the infantry by the ca- 
valry. But todeliver my opinion, I believe it was the 
nearneſs of the enemy that obliged Agamemnon to 
change the diſpoſition of the battle: He would break 
their battalions with his infantry, and compleat theic 


1er. 4 


defeat by his cavalry, which ſhould fall upon the flyers, . 
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Ev'n Jove, whoſe thunder ſpoke his wrath, diſtill'd 
Red drops of blood o'er all the fatal field ; 70 
The woes of men unwilling to ſurvey, | 

And all the faughters that muſt tain the day. 
Near Ius tomb in order rang d arcund, 

'Fhe Trojan lines poſſeſs'd the rifing ground. 
There wiſe Polydamas and HeBor Rood z 73 
Z near, honout d as a guardian Cod : 

Bold Polybus, Agenor tha divine : 

The brother warriors of Antenor's line: 

And fair proportion, match'd th' etherial race; 80 
Great Feder, cover'd with his ſpacious ſhield, 

Plies all the troops, and orders all the field. 
Thro' the dark clouds, and now in night retires ; 


| Thus 
v. 50. Red drops of blood Thoſe prodigies, with 
whleh er ee 1 are the 2 uh 
[Rory es not Ornaments, 
— Nothin Ml on LA * 
| if gives us the of them : 


to ſpeak fo ef Agamemnon, who was to be 
hero of this battle, and briefly of Hector, who 
often been ſpoken of at large before. This is 

well knew when to be conciſe, 
copious, It is im 1 


more happily imagined than this fimilitude : 
12 — 
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Thus thro” the ranks appent“d the god Ake man, 5 
Plung'd in the rear, or blazing in the van ; 

While ſtreamy ſparkles, reſtleſs as he fiics, 

Flaſh from his arms as lightning from the ſkies. 

As ſweating reapers in ſome wealthy field, 

Rang'd in two banda, their crooked weapons wield, 90 
Bear down the furrows, till their Iabours meet; 


Thick fall the heapy harveſts at their feet. 


So Greece and Troy the field of war divide, 
And falling ranks are ftrow'd on ev'ry fide. 


None Beep 'd a thought to baſe inglorious fight ; 95 


But horſe to horfe, and man to man they fight. 

Not rabid wolves more fierce conteſt their prey ; 
Each wounds, each bleeds, but none refign the day. 
Diſcord with joy the ſcene of death deſcries, 

And drinks large flaughter at ber ſanguine eyes: 100 
Diſcord alone, of all th* immortal train, 
Swells the red horrors of this direful plain: 

The gods in peace their golden manſions fill, 
Rang'd in bright order on th? Ohre hill; | 
r 


e nag 


tho of mowing tn Honeys da oe rs! "the 
fame manner as they plow at the extremes 
of the field, which was equally and 


till they met in the e of it. By this means 
' raiſed an emulation between 


both which 
28 If we _ this ac, — 
ſhall it a happy compariſon to the two arm 

advancing again& each othes, — — 
ſemblanc= m every circumſtance the Poet intended to 


finiſh their ſhare firſt. 


O04 ue 
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But genꝰ ral murmors told their griefs above, 10 
And each accu d the partial will of Jove. * 
Mean while apart, ſuperior, and alone, 

Th* eternal Monarch, on his awful throne, 

Wrapt in the blaze of boundleſs glory fate ; | 

And fia d, fulflFd the juſt decrees of fate. 110 
On earth he turn'd his all-confid*ring eyes, | | 
And mark'd the ſpot where II tow'rs ariſe; 


” 


V. 119. What time in ſome 
ne may gather 
m 


2 
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When his tir d arms refuſe the axe to rear, 
And claim a reſpite from the ſylvan war: 


into hours being 
I 1 to aſtrology. 


—— 


ficſt ſundial 


were very f in Fame, f om a fragment 
by Aulus Gellius, and aſcribed to Plautys : 
are ſo beautiful, that I cannot deny the r-ader the ſatiſ 
fact. on of ſeeing them. 1 h-y are f to be ſpoken 


* huvgry ——— — 
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Stretch'd in long ruin; and expos d to day) 
Then, hor till then, the Greeks impulsive might 125 
Pierc'd the black Phalanx, and let in the light. 
Great Amen then the laughter led, | 
And flew Bienor at his people's head: | 
While ſquire Oiker, with a fadden ſpring, | 
Leapt from the chariot to revenge his King, 230 
But in his front he felt the fatal wound, 
—_— and firetch'd him on the 


d, nod left him on the plain: 
Vain was their youth, their glitt'ring armour vain: 


| Ut ithon Dii perdant, primus gui 25 
Lyipee adeo yr imm fatait keic ſolar ium 


; mill comminurt miſero, 


— that all the Gods 
"II thar ufiter was reſolved, even + _— 
ag to honour the Trojans. Yet we 
here — _— Greeks breaking through * the love 
mie Poet bears to his countrymen makes bim aggrandize 
their valour, and over- even the decrees of fite. 
To vary his tuttles he ſu er GG Ns An 
this day ; and they are no 8 
of the 
Jupiter. Aus. 


* 
i r r as 


Now 


4 4 


Then to their fire for ample ſums reſlor d; 


And ftript, their features to his mind recalls, 


_ va very " artful —_—_—_ by mentioning h 
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Now fſoiPd with duft, and naked to the fry, 135 
Their ſnowy limbs and beauteous bodies Le. 
Two ſons of Priam next to battle move, 
The product one of marriage, one of love ; 
In the ſame car the brother-warriors ride, 


This took the charge to combat, that to guide : 140+ 


Far other taſk | than when they weat to keep, 


And captive led, with pliant ofiers bound ; 


But now to periſh by Atrides” fword : 
Pierc'd in the breaſt the baſe-born Jſur bleeds : 
Cleft thro” the head, his brother's fate ſucceeds. 
Swift to the ſpoil the haſty viftor falls, 


7 7 


v. 2 I Ex/tathins refines upon this 


omer intended, 
rizing the whiteneſs of of the ba, 19 ideals ef; 
nate education of = unha Ppy you hs. But as ſuth 
tought belom the maj of 
=. SIOICELT v 28 . 
a re, e an 
compaſſion. r L L of either 


Fi 


115 


n i the reader 
— than with the 


— Hofer, ever ew any ppc 


of mentioning the hero poem, cher: be 
ly bog Leena 


his = 
varies 

he mention him curforil z be — 
him ; and when he the flory in a 
few lines, takes occaſion to ſpeak again. of him. 


F 
8 


quently, he takes care that the reader 
im, and ſhews the importance of 


anger is the ſubject of his poem. 


H 
1 H 


Fe 
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The Tran ſee the youth -untimely die, 
But helpleſs tremble for themſelves, and fly. 
80 when a lion, ranging o'er the lawns, 
Their bones he cracks, their wekisg vitals draws, 153 
And grinds the quir'ring fleſh with bloody jaws; 
The frighted hind beholds, and dares not ſtay, 
But ſwift thro” ruſtling thickets burſts her way 
Al drogrn'd in ſweat the panting mother flies, 
And the big tears roll trickling from her eyes. 160 
+ Amidfithe tumult of the routed train, 2 
| The ſons of falſe Autimachur were flain ; 
And voted Helen's flay for Paris? gold. 
Aide mark'd as theſe their ſafety fought, 165 
And flew the children for the father's fault; 
Their beadſtrong horſe, unable to reſtrain, 
They ſhook with fear, and dropp's the filken rein: 
Then in their chariot on their knees they fall, 
Soon as he hears, that, not in battle ſlain, 
| The Grecian ſhips bis captive ſons detain, 
Large heaps of braſs in ranſom ſhall be told, 
And ſteel well-tcmper'd, and perſuaſive gold. 
Theſe words, attended with a flood of tears, 
"The „„ e 
| The ding weetch who ence is council food / 
To ſhed Ulyſer' and wy brotke:'s blood, 


175 


180 
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For proffer'd peace! and ſues his ſeed for grace l 
No, die, and pay the forfeit of your race ! — 
This faid, Pifander from the car be caſt, 185” 
a And pierc'd his breaſt: ſupine he breath'd his laſt. 
1 His brother leap'd to earth; but, as he lay, 
The trenchant faulchion lopp'd his hands away ; 
His ſever d head was toſs'd among the throng, 
And rolling drew a bloody trail along. - 190 
Then, where the thickeſt fought, the victor flew ; 
The King's example all his Greeks purſue. 
Now by the foot, the flying foot were ſlain, 
Horſe, trod by horſe, lay foaming on the plain. 


V. 181. Antimwachus, who once, e. T* obſervable 


o - 


is very refining apm 
mes outdoes them all, 
n excellent conceit in cutting 
1 the firfi, becauſe the 

for laying hands on the Grecian em - 
baſſadors 3 and the fecon:}, becauſe it was from his fen 


| the 
Homer with a de 


our view : de for is the lively deſcription the men and 
| chariots 
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From the dry fields thick clouds of duſt ariſe, 195 
The braſs-hoof d ſteeda tumultuous plunge and bound, 
Still ſlaught' ring on, che King of men procceds ; 
The diftanc'd army wonders at his deeds. © 200 
And o'er the foreſts roll the flood of fire, 
In blazing heaps the grove's old honours fall, 
Before Arias rage ſo finks the foe, 205 
Whole ſquadrons vaniſh, and proud heads lie low. 
The ſteeds fly trembling from his waving ſword ; 
And many a car, now lighted of its lord, 
Wide o'er the field with guideleſs fury rolls, 
Breaking thei ragks, and cruſhing out their ſouls; 210 
While his kech faion drinks the warriors lives: 
More grateful, now, to vultures than their wives ! 
- Perhaps 


used overthrown, and hear the trawp'ing of the 
horſes feet. Thus the Poet » _ 


artfully, by ſadden 
alarms awakens the attention of the reader, that is apt 


to be tired and grow remiſs by a plain and more cool 


narration. 

V. 197. The bra/s-hnof*d feeds} Euftathius oferves 
that the cuſtom of ſhoeing hoſes was Y uſe in Homer's 
time, and calls the fboes , from the figure of 
an haif-moon. : 

V. 212. More grateful, now, to vultures than their 
awioes.}] This is a reſſection of the Poet, and fuch an 
one as ariſes from a ſentiment of compaſſion : and in- 
deed there is nothing more moving than to fee tho'e 
heroes, who were the love and delight of their ſpouſes, 
reduce l ſuddeniy to fuch a condition of horror, that 
thoſe very wives durſt not lock upon them. I was very 
much ſurpriaed to find a remark of Zu/atiir- this, 
which ſeeras very wrong aud unjuſt: he u _ 

8 
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Perhaps great Hager then had found his fate 
Safe from the darts, the care of hear'n he ſtood, 215 
Amidft alarms, and death, and duſt, and blood. 

Now paſt the tomb where ancient Is lay, 

That path they take, and ſpeed to reach the town. 220 
As ſwift Aut with loud ſhouts purſu'd, 
Hot with his toil, and bath'd in hoſtile blood, 


3:3 non 11145. . . 
The favage ſeizes, draws, and rends the laſt: 230 
Not with leſs fury ſtern Arias flew, 
Still preſs'd the rout, and ſtill the hindmoſt flew ; - 
Hurd from their cars the braveſt chiefs are kilPd, 
And rage, and death, and carnage, load the field. 
Now ftorms the victor at the Trojan wall; 235 
Surveys the tow'rs, and meditates their fall. 
And down their ſummits pqur'd a hundred rills : 
Th unkindled light'niog in his band he took, 
And thus the many-colour'd maid beſpoke: 240 
To god-like He#or this our word convey. 
Fights in the front, and bathes with blood the ground, 
Bid him give way ; but iſſue forth commands, 245 
And truſt the war to leſs important hands: 
But when, or wounded by the ſpear, or dart, 
That chief ſhall mount his chariot, and depart: 
x > Xe — vance as fv] 
 ceſfary; the Trojans, we learn from the beginning of 
this book. were to be victorious this day ; but if Jup:- 
ter had not now interpoſed, had been driven even 
within the walls of Trop. By this means alſo the Poet 
conſu'ts.both for the honour of He#or, and that of Aga- 
memnon. amemnon has time to ſhew the 


meſs of his valour, and it is no diſgrace to Hector 
nat to encounter him when Jupiter interpoſes. 


Euftath us obſerves, that the Poet gives us here a 


heft whit is drawn out at large in the ftory of this 
Mts book : This he does ta raiſe the curiofity of the 
reader, and make him impatient to hear thofe great ae 
tions which muſt be performed before Agamemnon can 
retice, and Hector be viGorious. 
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Then Jene ſhall ſtring his arm, and fire his breaſt, 

Then to her ſhips ſhall flying Greece be preſs'd, 250 

'Till to the main the burning ſun deſcend, © 

And ſacred night her awful ſhade extend. 
He ſpoke, and [ris at his word obey'd ; 

On wings of winds deſcends the various maid. 

The chief ſhe found amidſt the ranks-of war, 255 

Cloſe to the bulwarks, on bis glitt'ring car. 

The Goddeſs then: O fon of Priam, hear! 

While Agamemnon walles the ranks around, 

Fights in the front, and bathes with blood the ground, 

Abſtais from fight, yet iſſue forth commands, 261 

And truſt the war to leſs important hands. 

But when, oy wounded by the ſpear, or dart, 

The chief ſhall mount his chariot and depart ; 


Then Jove ſhall firing thy arm, and fire thy breaſt, a6. Oo 


Then to ber ſhips ſhall fig Greece be preſt, 


Tm te the main the burning fun deſcend, ,” _ 


And ſacred night her awful ſhade extend. 
She ſaid, and vaniſh'd: Hader, with a bound, 
Springs from his chariot on the trembling grouad, 270 
In clanging arms: he graſps in either hand 
A painted lance, and ſpeeds from band to band; 
Revives their ardour, turns their ſteps from flight, 
And wakes anew the dying flames of fight. 
They ſtand to arms: the Greeks their onſet dare, 275 
Condenſe their pow'rs, and wait the coming war. 
New force, new ſpirit to each breaſt returns ; 

The fight renew'd with fiercer fury burns: | 
The King leads on; all fix on him their eye, | 
6 conquer, or to die. 280 
Ye 
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Ye facred nine, celeſtial Muſes! tell, 
Who fac'd bim firſt, and by his proweſs fell ? 
The great Aan, the bold and young: 

From ſage er and Theane fpruty ; 


| And nwre'd in Thrate where faowy flocks are fed. 
| Scarce did the down his rofy checks inveſt, 


But call'd by glery to the wars of Troy, 
He leaves uatafled the firſt fruits of joy; 


V. 281. N. ſacred nine.} ' 
tion of the reader, and ſeemin with 
the exploirs of Ham w em, (who, 
when rekindlted engage his 
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the bold and 
of this BA : r, 
i many eireum 

is he does to diverſify bis poetry, and to 
iable embelliſhments, the con 


of neceffiry firike the imagina- 
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Whom from his youth his grandfire Cite bred, 285 
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From his lov'd bride departs with mehing eyes, 
And ſwift to aid his deater country flies. 


Now fierce for ſame, before the ranks he ſprings, 
Tow'ring in arms, and braves the King of Kings. 

Alrides firſt diſcharg's the miſſioe ſpem ; | 
The Tryjan floop'd, the jav'lin paſe'd in air. 300 


Then near the corſclet, at the md heart, 


With all his ſtrength the youth direfts his dart : 
But the broad belt, with plates of filver bound, 
The point rebated, and repelÞ'd the wound. L 
Encumber'd with the dart, Airider and, 0g 


Til, graſp's with force, be wrench'd it from his 


At once, his weighty ſword diſcharg'd a wound 
Full on bis neck, that fell's him to the ground. 
Swetch'd in the Cult th* onhappy warrior lies, 
Ob worthy better fate! oh early lig! 4 

Thy country's friend ; and virtuous, tho in vain! 

No more the youth ſhall join his conſort's fide, 

At one # virgin, and at once d bride! © | 

Ne more with prefents her exidraces meet, 315 

Or lay the ſpoils bf conqueſt at her feet, 

On whom his paſſion, lavith of his fore, | 
Beſtow'd fo much, and vainly promis'd more ! 


. © Unwept, uncover'd, on the plain he lay, 


Wyle the proud victor bore his arms away. 320 
Coon, Antenor's eldeſt hope, was nigh : 
Tears, at the ſight, came ſtarting from his eye, 


* 
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While pierc'd with grief the mueh- lo- d youth be 
view'd, . 275 g 
And the pale features now deform'd with blood. 
Then with his ſpear, unſeen, bis time he took, 325 
Aim's at the King, and near his elbow firuck. 
The thrilling ſteel tranſpierc'd the brawny part, 
And thro” bis arm ſtood forth the barbed dart. 
Surpriz'd the Monarch feels, yet void of fear 
On Coin ruſhes with his lifted ſpear: 330 
His brother's corpſe the pious Trojan draws, 
And calls his country to aſſert his cauſe, - 
Defends him breathleſs on the ſanguine field, 
And o'er the body ſpreads his ample ſhield. 
Aftrides, marking an unguarded part, 
Trans ix d the warrior with his brazen dart; 
Prone on his brother's bleeding breaſt he lay, 
The Monarch's faulchion lopp'd his head away : 


332 


355 


And join each other in the realms below. 349 


With ev'ry weapon, art or fury yields: 

By the long lance, the ſword, pr pond'rous ſtone, 
Whole ranks are broken, and whole troops o'erthrown, 
This, while yet warm, diftill'd the purple flood ; 345 
Leſs keen thoſe darts the fierce /hthie ſend, 


V. 349. The fierce Uy'hiz.} Theſe Hyihiæ are the 


Geddeſies that Homer i es to prefide over child- 


birth: be arms their with a kind of inftrumevt 
from which a pointed dart is ſhot into the diſtrefſed 


mother, as an arrow from a bow: q 


rer ses drr aner 


(be 


DO friends! O Greets! aſſert your honours won ; 


ber torch, and Jupiter his thunder, theſe Goddeſſes have 
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Sad mothers of unatterable woes!) 350 


He mounts the car, and gives his ſquire the rein : 
Then with a voice which fury made more flrong, 
And pain augmented, thus exhorts the throng. 354 


Proceed, and finiſh what this arm begun: 
Lo! angry Fove forbids your chief to ſlay, 


And envies half the glories of the day. 


He faid ; the driver whitls his lengthful thong; 360 
The horſes fly ! the chariot ſmoaks along. 
Clouds from their noſtrils the fierce courſers blow, 
And from their ſides the foam deſcends in ſnow ; 
Shot thro” the battle in a moment's ſpace, 
The wounded Monarch at his tent they place. 365 


their darts which they ſhoot into women in travail; 
He calls them the daughters of Juno, becauſe ſhe 

fides over the marriage bed. r iur. Here 2 
Dacier) we find the ſiy le of the holy ſcripture, which, to 
expreſs a ſevere pain, uſually compares it to that of a 
woman in labour. Thus _—_— LI — ; 1 them 
as * iu 1 Ir a@avait; 6 alia. Aall 
— — a woman in travail. And all the Prophets 
are full oh gt. : 75850 | * 

V. 358. Lo! angry Jove our chief to 
Euftathins remarks u the behaviour of — 
in his preſent diftreſs: Homer deſeribes him as racked 
with almoſt intclerable pains, yet he does not com- 
plain of the anguiſh he but that he is obliged to 
retire from the fi. ht. ct? 

This indeed, as it his undaunted ſpirit, ſo did 
jt likewiſe his wiſdom: had he ſhewed any unmanly 
dejeQion, it would have diſpicited the army; but his 
iutrepidity makes them believe his wound lefs danger- 
ous, and renders them not ſo highly concerned for the 
abſ:nce of their g- neral. | 


No 
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No ſooner Hader, ſaw the King reti d, 

But thus his Trojons and his aids he fir'd. 
Hear, all ye Duras, all ye Zycias race ! 

Fam'd in cloſe fight, and dreadful face to face; 

| Now callto mind your ancient trophies won, $370 
Your great forefathers victues, and your own. 
Behold, the Gen'ral flies! deſerts bis pow'rs! 

Lo Fove himſelf declares the conqueſt ours ! 

Now on you? ranksjmpel your foaming fleeds; 
And, ſure of glory, dare immortal deeds. 375 
Wah words like theſe the fiery chief alarm 
His fainting hoſt, and er'ry boſom warms. 

As the bold hunter «bears his hounds to tear 

The brindled lion, or the tuſky bear, 


2. 1. 


379 


With voice and hand provokes their doubting heart. 


And fprings the foremoſt with his lifted Cart : 

So god-like H:Hor prompts his troops to dare; 
Nor prompts alone, but leads himſelf the war. 

On the black body of the ſoes he pours : 384 
At from the cloud*s deep boſom, ſwell'd with ſhaw'rs, 
Drives the wild waves, and toſſes all the deeps. 
Say, Muſe! when Fove the Trgjan's glory crown'd, 
Beneath his zrm what herocs bit the ground? | 


| Afeus, 
V. Maſe ! when he T p 
Me — — has 3 


vocation of the muſes, to make us attentive to the t 
exploits of Agamemnon. Here we have one with re- 
gard to Hector, but this laſt may perhaps be more eafily 
. accounted for tan the other, For in that, aſter fo ſo- 
- Jemn an invocation, we might 1 have ex 
wonders from the hero t whereas in reality he kills but 

one man before he hin:felf is wounded ; and wha? he 
Goes afterwards ſeems to proceed f. om a frantic valour, 


arifing 
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Au, Dolope, and Antonous dy'd 390 


Opus next was added to their fide, 

Then brave Higponone, fam'd in many a fight, 
Opheltine, Orus, ſunk to endleſs night, 

Shane, Agelaus ; all chiefs of name; 
The reſt were vulgar deaths, unknown to fame. 395 
As when a weſtern whirlwind, charg'd with ſtorms, 
Diſpels the gather'd clouds that Notue forms; | 
The guſt continy's, violent, and ſtrong, 

Rolls ſable clouds in beaps on heaps along; 

ariſing from the ſmart of the wound : we do not find 
the text that he kills ene man, but overthrows { 


in his fury, and then retreats: Se that one u ould ima 
gine that he invoked the. muſes ouly to deſcribe his 


retreat. 
a nearer view, we ſhall find hat Homer 


But, upon 
ſhews a commendable partiality to his own man 
ds be ere 
greatneſs of Hef2r's actions, by aſeribing them to Ju- 
giterz whereas Agdmemnon * — by the dint of 
bravery : and that this is a juſt tion, will appear 
by what follows: Thoſe Creeks, that fall by the Ford 
of Hector, he paſſes over as if they were all vulgar men: 
he ſays nothing of them but that _ 3 and only 
briefly mentions their names, as if he endeavoured to 
conceal the overthrow of the Greeks. But wien be 
ſpeaks of his favourite HMamemnan, he expatriates and 
dwells his actions, and ſhews us, that rhle hat fell 
by his hand were all men of diſtinQion, ſuch 1; were 
the ſons of Priam, of Antenar, and Antimackus. "Tis 
true, Hector killed as many leaders of the Greeks ay 
Agamemnon of the Trojans, and more of the common 
ſo-diers ; but by partĩculariaiug the deaths of the chief3 
of Troy, be ſets the deeds of mon in the ſtrongeſt 
pear of light, ond by tis & „in reſpect to the 
leaders whom Hedtar flew, he cafls a ſhade over tne 
zreatneſ> of the action, and conſequently it appears leſs 
conſpicuous. * \ 
Thus 
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Thus raging Hefor, with refiſtleſy hands, 

O'erturns, confounds, and ſcatters all their bands. 

Now the laft ruin the whole hoſt appalls ; 

Now Greece had trembled in her wooden walls ; 405 

But wiſe Ulyſſes call'd Tydides forth, 24 

His ſoul rekindled, and awak d his worth. 

And ſtand we deedleſs, O eternal ſhame! 

Till Hefor's arm involve the ſhips in flame ? 

Haſte, let us join, and combat fide by fide. 410 

The warrior thus, and thus the friend reply d. 
No martial toil I ſhun, no danger fear; | 

Let Hector come; I wait his fury here. 

But Jove with conqueſt crowns the Trojan train; 

And, Jove our foe, all human force is vain. 415 
He figh'd; but fighing, rais'd his vengeful ſteel, 

And from his car the proud Thymbrez: fell : 

Molen, the charioteer, purſu'd his lord, 

His death ennobled by Ulyſſes” ſword. 


There flain, they left them jo eternal night ; 420 


Then plung'd amidſt the thickeſt ranks of fight. 
So two wild boars outfirip the following hounds, 
Then ſwift revert, and wounds return for wounds. 


V. 40s. Put Ulyſſes ca//d Tydides forth. } There 
is * in rutive in thoſe which ſeem the moſt 
common — of Homer, who by making the wiſe 
Liyffes direct the brave Diomed in all the enterprizes of 
22 book, and by maintaining the ſame conduct in 
this, intended to ſhew this moral, that valour ſhould al- 

ways be under the guidance of wiſdom, Thus, in the 
: eighth book, when Diomed could ſcarce be reſtrained by 
the thunder of Jupiter, Neſtor is at hand to moderate 
bis courage and this hero ſeems to have made a very 
good uſe of thoſe inſtructions 3 his valour no lon 
runs out into raſhneſs: though he is too brave to de- 


cline the fight, yet he is too wiſe to fight againſt Jupiter. 
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Stern Heder's conqueſts in the middle plain 
Stood check'd a while, and Greece reſpir'd again. 425 
The ſons of Merops ſhone amidſt the war; 
: Tow'ring they rode in one refulgent car, 

In deep prophetic arts their father ſkill'd, 
Had warn'd bis children from the Trojan field ; 
Fate urg d them on ; the father warn'd in vain, 430 
They ruſh'd to fight, and periſh'd on the plain 
Their breaſts no more the vital ſpirit warms ; 
The ftern Tydides ſtrĩps their ſhining arms. 
ny RT I | 

becomes his prige. - 435 

rere f 
Aud level hangs the doubtful ſcale of fight. 

By Tydeus' lance Agaffrophus was ſlain, 

The far-fam'd hero of Peonian ftrain ; | 
Wing'd with his fears, on foot he ſtrove to fly, 440 _ 
His ſteeds too diſtant, and the foe too nigh ; 

Throꝰ broken orders, ſwiſter than the wind, 

He fled, but flying left his life behind. 

This Hader ſees, as his experienc'd eyes i 
Traverſe the files, and to the refcue flies ; 445 
Shouts, as he paſt, the cryſtal regions rend, 
And moving armies on his march attend. 
Great Diomed himſelf was ſciz'd with fear, 
ß 


OY . 


3 7 


| 4 0 


V. Great Diomed himſelf 'd with fear: 
STD CAE: J 
brave warrior, who has frequently me © Haar in the 
battie, and wifered himſelf for rhe combat, is 
here ſaid to be ſeized with fear at the very fight of him: 
this may be thought not to agree with bis uſual behavi- 
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Mark how this way yon” bending ſquadrons yield ! 
The ſtorm rolls on, and Hector rules the field : 451 
Here fland his utmoſt foree The warrior ſaid : 
Switt at the word, his pond'rous jav'lin fled ; 

Nor miſs'd its aim, but, where the plumage danc'd, 
| Raz'd the ſmooth cone, and thence obliquely glanc'd. 
Safe in his helm (the gift of Phebus bands) 456 
Without a wound the Trejas hero ſtands ; | 

| But yet fo Muss d, that flogg'ring on the plain, | 
His arm and knee his ſinking bulk ſuſtain ; 

OFer his dim fight the miſty vapours riſe, 460 
And a ſhort darkneſs ſhades his ſwimming eyes. 
Dad follow'd, to regain his Jance ; 

While Hector roſe, recover d from the trance, 
Remounts his car, and herds amicſt the crowd; 
The Greek purſues him, and exults aloud. 465 

Once more thank Phebus for thy forfeit breath, 

Or thank that ſwiftneſs which outſtrips the death. 
Well by Apollo are thy pray rs repaid, 
And oft? that partial pow'r has leat his aid. 

Thou ſhalt not long the death deſerv'd withſtand, 470 
If any God aſſiſt Tydides hand. 
Fly then, inglorious ! but thy flight, this day, 
Whole hecatorabs of Trojan ghoſts ſhall pay. | 

Him, while he triumph'd, Paris ey'd from far, 
(The R 475 


our, and to from the general character of bis 


but we muſt remember that Dinm'd him- 
beg de bet un told us, that Jupiter fought againft 


the Grecians ; = that all the endeavours of himſelf 


and Us would be in vain: this fear therefore of 
Diomed is far from being diſhonourable ; it is not Heddor, 
but Tugifer, of whom he is afraid. Faun. | 
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One would think that the Poet at all times en 


fore the 
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| Around the fields his feather'd ſhafts he ſent, 


From ancient Ila ruin'd monument; 

Behind the column plac'd, he bent his bow, 
And wing d an arrow at th* unwary foe ; 
Juſt as he ſtoop'd Agaftrophur's creſt 8 
To ſeize, and draw the corſelet from his breaſt, 
The bow-ftring twang'd ; nor flew the ſhaft in vain, 
But pierc'd his foot, and naiP'd it to the plain.” 
The laughing Trojan, with a joyful ſpring, 


V. 477. Thus? monumnent.} I it neceſſary 
to put 2 reader in mind St the battle ſtill continues 
near the tomb of Ius: by a juſt obſervation of chat, 
we :0ay with pleaſure ſee the various turns of the fight, - 


out How cogy SUen, ound is won or Joſt, as the ar- 
mies are repulſed or 
V. % as he flood, Agaſtrophas's erg 


s 
frem his breaft.] 
ed to condemn the practice of ſtripping the dead, during 

to n pping t a 

the heat of action ; he frequently cribes the victor 
wounded, while he is ſo emplored about the bodies of 
the ſlain: thus in the preſent book we ſee Lgamemnon, 
nor, and Eurypylus, all ſuffer as 
ey flew; and in the fixth book he 
or directly forbidding it. E. 


.] It cannot but be a ſa- 
Poet ſmitten with the 
love of his country, and at all times conſulting its glory : 
this day was to lorious to Troy, but Homer takes 
care to remove with — moſt of the braveſt Greeks 
from the field of battle, before the Trojans can 4 
Thus Agamemnon, Diomed, and Ulyſſes muſt bleed, be- 
2 can allow biz countrymen to retreat. C/ 
tat 4 


V. 484. The laughing Trojan } Eufathius is of 
nion that Homer — to 20 in this 3 
unwarlike behaviour of Paris: ſuch an effeminate laugh 
and gefture is * brave warrior, but agrees 

| 2. : very 


o ſerze, and draw the cor. 
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He bleeds! (he cries) ſome God has ſped my dart: 
Would the ſame God had fixt it in his bears | 
So Troy, reliev'd from that wide-waſting hand, | 
Shall breathe from ſlaughter, and in, combat ſtand, 
Whoſe ſons now tremble at his darted ſpear, 490 
As ſcatter'd lambs the ruſhiog lion fear. 

He dauntleſs, thus: Thou conqu*ror of the fair, 
Thou woman-warrior with the curling hair; 
Vain archer ! truſting to the diſtant dart, 
Unſkill'd in arms to act a manly part! 495 
Thou haſt but done what boys and women can; 
Such hands may wound, but not incenſe, a- man. 
A coward's weapon never hurts the brave. 
Not fo this dart, which thou may*ſ one day feel ; 500 
Fate wings its flight, and death is on the ſteel. 
Its touch makes orphans, bathes the cheeks of fires, 
Steeps earth in purple, gluts the birds of air, 
And leaves ſuch objects as diſtract the fair. 505 
' Utbyſſs baſtens with a trembling heart, 
Before him fleps, and bending draws the dart : 


very well with the character of Paris: nor do I re- 
member that in the whole Iiad any one perſon is de- 
ſeribed in ſuch an indecent tranſport, though upon a 
much more glorious or ſucceſ-ful ation. He con- 
cludes his ludicrous inſult with a ciicumſtance very much 
to the honour of Diomed, and very much to the diſad- 
vantage of his own character, for he reveals to an 
enemy the fears of Troy, and compares the Greck. to 
lions, and the Trozans to ſheep. Diomed is the very re- 
verſe of him; he deſpiſes ant lefiens * he 
received, and in the midſt of his pain would not gratify 
his enemy with the little joy he might give bim by let- 
ting him know it. 

| | Forth 
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Forth flows the blood ; an eager pang ſucceeds ; 
Tydides mounts, and to the navy ſpeeds. 
Now on the field Ulyſſes ſtands alone, 5io 
The Greets all fled, the Trojans pouring on: | 
But ſtands collected in himſelf aud whole, 

And queſtions thus his own unconquer'd ſoul. 
What farther ſubterfuge, what hopes remain? 
What ſhame, inglorious if I quit the plan? 315 

What danger, fiugly if [- and the ground, 

My friends all ſcatter'd, all the foes around ? 

Yet wherefore doubtful ? let this truth Trffice ; 
The brave meets danger, and the coward flies ; 

To die, or conquer, proves a hero's heart; 520 
And, knowing this, I know a ſoldier's part. 

Near, and more near, the ſhady cohorts preſt; 
Theſe, in the warrior, their own fate incloſe ; 
And, round him deep the ſteely circle grows. 525 
So fares a boar, whom all the troop ſurrounds | 


Of ſhovting huntſmen, and of clam'rous hounds; 


He grinds his iv'ry tuſks ; he foams with ire; 

His ſanguine eyeballs glare with living fire ; 

By theſe, by thoſe, on ev*ry part is ply'd; 530 
And the red ſhughter ſpreads on ev*ry fide. 


V. 513. And queſtions thus his own unconquer*d /oul. 
This 8 A very much firikes me: pony 
here a brave hero making A noble ſoliloquy, or rather 
calling a council within himſelf, when he vas fingly to 
encounter an army : it is impoſſible for the reader not 
to be in pain for ſo gallant a man in ſuch an imminent 
danger: he mut impatient for the event, and his 
v hole curicfiry ruſt be awakened till he knows the fate 
of Ln, who ſcorned to fly, though encompaſſed by 
an army. 


1 Pierc'd 
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Pierc'd thro? the ſhoulder, firſt Deiopis fell; 

Next Ennomus and T hoon ſunk to hell; 

Cherfidamas, beneath the navel thruſt, 225 

Falls prone to earth, and graſps the bloody duſt. 535 

Charops, the ſon of Hippaſus, was near; 

Dh. reach'd him with the fatal ſpear ! 

Bur to his aid his brother Socus flies, | 

'Secus, the brave, the gen'rous, and the wiſe: 
Near as he drew, the warrior thus began: 540 

O great Uly/cs, much-enduring man! 

Not deeper kid in ev'ry martial flight, 

Than worn to toils, and active in the fight ! 

This day two brothers ſhall thy conqueſt grace, 

And end at once the great Hippaſian race, 545 
Or thou beneath this lance muſt preſs the field —— 
He ſaid, and forceful pierc'd his ſpacious ſhield : 
rhroꝰ the ſtrong braſs the ringing jav'lin thrown, 
Plow'd half his fide, and bar'd it to the bone, 

By Pallas care, the ſpear, tho” deep inſix d, 3 50 
Stopp'd ſhort of life, nor with his entrails mix'd. 

| ne nn — —— 
through the Hiad, as the neceſſity mankind at all 
times has of divine aſſiſtance. Nothing is performed 
with ſucceſs, without particular mention of this : Hedor 
is not ſaved from a dart without _ (As with- 
out Minerva. Homer is perpetually acknorledying the 
hand of God in all events, and aſcribirg to that only, 


all the victories, — gon rewards, or puniſhments of 
men. Thus the grand moral he laid doun at the en- 
trance of his poem, Aeg & ireacid!o Bert, The will of 
God was fulfilled, runs through h's Mb. work, and is 
with a moſt remarkable care and conduct put into the 
— - "qi his greateſt and wiſcii pes ſons on every o- 


Homer 
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Fam'd ſon of Hippaſus ! there preſs the plain; 
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The wound not mortal wiſe Ulyſſes knew, 
Then furious thus, (but firſt ſome ſteps withdrew.) 
Uahappy*man! whoſe death our hands ſhall grace! 
Fate calls thee hence, and finiſh'd is thy race. 555 
No longer check my conqueſts on the foe ; 
But, picre'd by this, to endleſs darkneſs go, : 
And add one ſpectre to the realms below | 
He ſpoke, while Socus, ſcia d with ſudden fright, 
Trembling gave way, and turn'd his back to flight, 
Between his ſhoulders pierc'd the following dart, 561 
And held its paſſage thro? the panting heart. 
Wide iu his breaſt appear'd the grizly wound ; 
He falls; his armour rings againſt the ground. 
Then thus Ulyfes, gazing od the flainz; 365 


There 


*% 


Homer ＋ makes ſome . God attend on 
each hero: For the ancients believed that every man 
had his particular tutelary deity ; theſe in ſuccceding 
times were called Demons or Genii, who (as they 
thought) were given to men at the hour of their birth, 
und directed the whole courſe of their lives. See Cebes's 
Tablet. Menander, as he is cited by Ammianus Mar- 


cellinus, ſiy les them pevraſuys} Biz, the invifible guides of 


V. 866. Fam'd fon of Hippaſus.} Homer has been 
blam'd by ſome late cenſurers for making his heroes 
addreſs difcou;ſes to the dead. Dacier replies, that 


Paſſion dict tes theſe ſpeeches, and it is generally to 


the dying, not the dead, that they are audreſſed. How- 
ever one may fay, that they are often rather reflections, 
than infuits. Were it otherwiſe, Homer deſerves not 
to be cenſured for feigning what hifto:ie*- have reported 
as truth. We find in Phitarch that Mark Anon, * 
ſight of he dead body of Brutus, ſtopped and reproached 
him with the death of his brother, Caius, whom Brutus 
had killed in Macedonia. in revenge for the murder of 
Cicero. I mult confeſs I 1 7 not altogether pleaſed = 
b + 4 * 
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There ends thy narrow ſpan aſlign'd by fate, 
Heav'n owes Ulyſſes yet a longer date. | 

Ah wretch ! no father ſhall thy corpſe compoſe, 
Thy dying eyes no tender mother cloſe, 570 
But hungry birds ſhall tear thoſe balls away, 

And hov'ring vultures ſcream around their prey. 

Me Greece ſhall honour, when I meet my doom, 
With folemn fun'ra!s, and a laſting tomb. 

Then raging with intolerable ſmart, 575 
He writhes his dy, and extracts the dart. 

The dart a tide of ſpouting gore purſu d, 

And gladden'd Troy with fight of hoſtile blood. 


Forc'd he recedes, and loudly calls for aid. 5% 


Thrice to its pitch his lofty voice he rears ; 
The well-known voice thrice Menelaus hears : 


the railleries he ſome:imes uſes to a vanquiſhed warrior: 


which inhumaniries, if ſpoken to the dying, would 1 
think, be yet wo-ſe than after they were den 

V. 572. And how'ring wuultures ſcream around their 
prey-] this is not literally tranflated : what the Poet 
2272 gives us the moſt lively picture imaginable of the 
vultures in the act of tearing their prey with their bills: 
they beat the body with their wings as they rend it, 
which is a very natural circumſtance, but ſcarce poſſible 


to be copied by a <ranſlator without lofing the beauty | 


of it. 
V. 573. Me Greece hall honour, when I meet my doom, 
With folemn "ag ——} We may ſee from ſuch _ 


Alarm'd 


* 


—_ 
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And feel a loſs, not ages can repair. 
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Alarm'd, to an Telamon he cry'd, 
O friend! Ulyſſes” ſhouts invade my eur; 585 
Diſtreſs'd he ſeems, and no aſſiſtance near: 
Strong as he is; yet, one oppos'd to all, 
Oppreſs'd by multitudes, the beſt may fall. 
Greece, robb'd of him, muſt bid her hoſts deſpair, 


590 

Then, where the cry dĩrects, his courſe he bends ; 
Great Ajax, like the God of war, attends. 

The prudent chicf in fore diſtreſs they. found, 

With bat ds of furious Trojans compalſs'd round. 
As when ſome huntſman, with a flying ſpear, $595 
From the blind thicket wounds a ſtately deer; 
Down his cleft fide while freſh the blood diſtila, 
He bounds aloft, and ſcuds from hills to hills : 
Till life's warm vapour ifluing thro” the wound, 
Wild mountain-wolves the fainting beaſt ſurround ; 
Juſt as their jaws his proftrate limbs invade, 601 
The lion ruſhes thro” the woodland ſhade, gs 
The wolves, tho? hungry, ſcour diſpers'd away; 

The lordly ſavage vindicates his prey. 

v. % G-ca! Aj x, like the Gol of war, atiends.] 
Ihe h ence of her heroes o many accations is very 
beow ful in Honer, hut pat᷑ticulariy fo in Hax, who is 
a gail.nt rough (oller, and readier to act than to ſpeak : 
The preſent ne y of CHs required ſuch a 
vieur, for the leatt delay might have been fatal tu 
him: Aa heretor: complying both with his own in- 
clinatiuns, and the urgent condi jou of LA, makes no 


rep'y to M. neaus but immediately haſteus to his relief. 
Ahe reader aul oblesve how juſiiy the Poet maintains 


' this charater of Aja r thruughou the who!e Iliad, who 


is often Bent wi.cu he has an opportunity to ſpeak, and 
when be ſpeaks, it is like a folder with a martial air, 
and always Mun Lrevity, Euffathzas. 


Ps Me. 
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Ulyfes thus, unconquer'd by his pains, 605 
A fingle warrior, half a hoſt ſuſtaios: 

But ſoon as a heaves his tow'r-like ſhield, 

The ſcatter'd crowds fly frighted o'er the field; 
And, fav'd from numbers, to his car conveys. 610 
Victorious Fax plies the routed crew ; 

And firſt Doryclus, Priam's fon, he flew: 

On ſtrong Pandocus next inſlicts a wound, 

And lays Lyſander bleeding on the ground. 

As when a torrent ſwell'd with wintry rains, G15 
Pours from the mountains o'er the delug'd plains, 
And pings and oaks from their foundation torn, 

A country's ruins ! to the ſeas are borne: 
Fierce iar thus o'crwhelms the yielding throng, 


But Hector, from this ſcene of ſlaughter far, 
Rag d on the leſt, and rul'd the tide of war: 

And deep Scamander ſwells with heaps of ſlain. 
There Neftor and Fdomeneus oppoſe 
The warrior's fury, there the battle glows; 
There fierce on foot, 'or from the chariot 's height, 
His ſword deforms the beautcous ranks of fight. 

ie ſpouſe of Helen dealing daits around, 

I pierc'd Machaonwith a diltant wound: 630 
In his right ſhoulder the broad ſhaft appear'd, 

And trembling Greece for her Phyſician fear'd. 

To Neftor then Idumencus begun; 

Glory of Greece, old Neleus” valiant ſun ! 


Aſcend 


Men, ſteeds, and chariors, roll in heaps along. 620 


625 


r rr 
- 
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Aſcend thy chariot, haſte with ſpeed away, 635 


And great Machaon to the ſhips convey. 

A wiſe Phyfician, ſlcill'd our wounds to heal, 

Is more than armies to the public weal. | 
Old Neffor mounts the feat. Beſide him rode 


The wounded offepring of the healing God. 640 
Hie lends the laſh; the ſteeds with ſounding feet, 


Shake the dry field, and thunder tow'rd the fleet. 
But now Cebriones, from Hector s car, 


 Survey'd the various fortune of the war. 


V. 637. 4 wiſe Phy/ician.} The Poet paſſes a. very 
fignal R upon berdaans: he army had 
ſeen ſcveral of their braveſt heroes wounded, yet were 
not ſo nu-h diſpirited for them all, as they were at the 


firgle d.ng-r of Machaon : But the perſon whom he 


calls a Phyſician ſeems rather to be a Surgeon. The 
eu*ting out of arrows, and applying anodynes being the 
province of the latter. However (as Eufathins ſlay') we 
mult conclute that Mackaon was both a Phyſician and 
Surgeon, and that thoſe two profeſſions were practiſed by 


or © he on. 


it is re ſonabꝭe to think, from the frequency of their 


wars, that the prefeilion in thoſe days was chiefly fchi- 
rurgieal: Ceſſas ſays exprefly that the Dietetic was lot 
after inv ted 3 but that Batany was in great eſſeem a 
praCtic*, 2 s from the ſtories of Medea, Circe, &c. 
Ve often find ment on among the moſt ancient writers, 
of women emin-1t in that art; as of Agamede in this 
very Look v. £55, who is faid (like Solomon] to hate 
known the virtues of erery plant that grew on the earth, 
and of P:izx/an.ne in the fourth of the Od uchi: 


* 
v. 227, Ce. 4 
7 Mimncr, It here, knew all that was known in hi? * 


time of ene ir4%e of theſe arts. His methods of en- 
trating arrow, fi-miching of blood by the bitter roof, 


9 


forenting of - ounds wich warm water, applying pro- 


per band iges ond remendtes, are all according to the true 
—_ of at. "There are lkewiſe ſeveral paſſages in 
is work hit fhew his knowledge of the virtues of 
plant, even of the g lite ahich ar- commonly (tho? 
errone u)] aſcribed to them, 25s of the AI againit en- 
chantments, the willow which cauſes battenneſe, the 
nepent/ic, Sc. a 


While 
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While here (he ery' d) the fixing Greek: are ſlain; 645 

Trojans on Trojans yonder load the plain. 

Before great Ajax, ſee the mingled throng 

Of men and chariots driv'n in heaps along: 

I know him well, diſtinguiſh'd o'er the field 

By the broad glitt'ring of the ſev*nfold ſhield. 650 

Thither, O He&or, thither urge thy ſeeds ; 

There danger calls, and there the combat bleeds, 

There horſe and foot in mingled deaths unite, 

And groans of ſlaughter mix with ſhouts of fight. _ 

Thus having ſpoke, the driver's laſh reſounds; 655 

Swift thro” the ranks the rapid chariot bounds ; 

Stung by the ſtroke, the courſers ſcour the fields, 

O' er heaps of carcaſſes, and hills of ſhields. 

The horſes hoofs are bath'd in heroes gore, 
And daſhing, purple all the car before: 660 
And mangled carnage clogs the rapid wheels. 

Here He@or, plunging thro? the thickeſt fight, 

> Broke the dark Phalanx, and let iv the light: 

(By the long lance, the ſword, or pond”rous ſtone, 665 

The raaks lie ſcatter'd, and the troops o'erthrown) 

Ja be ſhuns, thro? all the dire debate, 

And fears that arm, whoſe force he felt ſo late, 
But partial Jove, eſpouſing He&:r's part, 
.. 

- Confus d 


— 


bs . Ke. ] The addreſs of Ho- 

in Ajar with decency is admirable: 

He — B. 3 af aid to approach him: He brings 

down Jupiter kimſelf to tervity him: fo that be retreats 
not frm a mortal, but from a 


I his 


aa be. is. A «a £@ ao (a .T.FHz24 
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| Confus'd, unnerv'd in Hef#ecr's preſence grown, 
Amaz'd he ſtood, with terrors not his own. - 


| O'er 


\ 


This whole is inimitably and beautiful : 
we ſee Ajax drawn in the moſt bold and ſtrong colours 3 
and in a manner alive in the deſcription. We fee him 
ſlowly and fullenly retreat between two armies, and 
even with a look repulſe the one, and protect the other : 
There is not one line but what reſembles iar i the 
character of a ſtubborn but undaunted warrior is y 
maintained, and muſt ſtrike the reader at the fi. ſt view. 
He compares him firſt to the Lion for his undauntedneſs 
in fighting, and then to ti e Afs for his ſtubborn ſlowneſs 
in retreating though in the latter compariſon there are 
many other points of likeneſs that enliven the image: 
The havoc he make in the field is repreſented by the 
tearing and trampling don the harveſts; and we ſee 
the bulk. ſtrength and obſtinacy of the hero, when the 
Trajans in reſpe to him are compared but to troops of 
boys that impotently endeavour to drive him away. 
Eu/tathius is filent as to thoſe objetions which have 
been ra:fed againſt this lait fimile, for a pretended want 
of delicacy ; This alone is conviction to me that they 
are all of a later date: For eiſe he would not have 
faile1 to have vin':icated his favourite Poet in a paſſage 
that had been applauded many hundreds of years, and 
Hod the teſt of ages. ; 
But Monſfieur Dacier has done it very well in his re- 
marks upon Ariel. * In the time of Hemer (ſays 
* that author] an Afs was not in ſuch circumſtances of 
„ contempt as in ours: 'The name of that animal was 
„ not then converted into any term of reproach, but 
„it upon a beaſt :pon «hich Kings and Princes 
** m git be ſeen with dignity. Amid it will nor be ver 
| «+ diſcreet to ridicule th.s compariſon, winch the holy 
ö * ſcripture has put into the mouth of Jacab, who ſays 
| „in me benedict on of iris chi dren, Maca A all be as 
„Hong . Mouſieur de la Motte allows this point, 
and excutes3 | "Sex for his choice of this an1mal, but is 
unh.ippily diſguſted at the cireumiſance of the hr, and 
the obitinate glitiony of the Aſs, which be ſays are 
images too man to repreſent the determined valour of 
Ajet , and the fucy of his enemies, It is anſwered by 
Madam Daczer, that what Fomer here images is not 
the gluttony, but the patience, the obſlinacy, and 
| X itrength 
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Oer his broad back his moony ſhield he threw, 
And, glaring round, by tardy ſteps withdrew. 


Nrength of the aſs ( Fufathins had before obſerred). 


To judge rightly of comp zriſons, we are not to examine 


if the fubje& from hence they are derived be great or 


little, noble or familiar; but we are principally to con- 
fider if the image produced be clear and lively ; if the 
Port bas the ſkill ro dignify it by poetie ! words i and if 
ir perfectly paints the thing it is intended to repreſent. 
A company of yy whipping a top is very far from a 
great and noble ſuhject, vet Vigil has not ſerupled to 
draw from it a ſimiſitude „ch admirably expreſſes a 
Princeſs in the violence of her paſſion. 4 


Cru guonAam tor to valilant fb wr here tur ha,. 
nem pueri mag d in 0 varue atria ci cum 
— lat) — ; She «ty habena 
Curwalis fertur /patiis : fluprt injeia ſupra 
ile buxum : 


Immube/ Jue manits, mirata 


Dant animos plag @—&c. En. lib. 7. 


However, upon the whole, a tranflator owes ſo muck to 
the talte f the age in which he lives, as not to make 
too great a compliment to a former z and this induced 
me to omit the mention of the word A in the tranſla- 
tion. I believe the reader will pardon me, if, on this 
octafion, I tranſcribe a paſſage from Mr. Bozlcau's notes 
ou I onginus- 

* There is nothing (ſays he) that more diſgraces a 
„ compoſition than the uſe of mean aud vulgar word: ; 
* infomvuch that (gene. all ſpeaking) a mean thought, 
«© expreſſed in voble re: ms, is moe toerable, than a 
noble thought enpreſſed in mew: ones. de reaſon 
** whereof is, that all the world are nut capabie to judge 
* of the jultneſs and force of a thought; br there's 
„ ſcarce any man who cannot, eſp ally in a tiving 
* langu* ©," perceive the lest -eannels of words. 
* Never heleſs very few writers are fre from this vice: 
% Longinut accuſes H. os, tre moi. pole of © the 
„ Gre tit oriane, of thi: Jefe&t;, and / ry, Salle, 
„ ani Vg e not efcap... the fame cenſure. [+ it 
„% not then y ſurprizing, t no repronch OM this 
% account has been cvercait upon Home, though be hes 
© compoſed two pot me, each ure voluminous than the 


And: 


Thus 


- Swe tes... . 
9 _ 


3 


e ce tt ., mc . 
* — 
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Thus the grim lion his retreat maintains, 6795 
Beſet with watchful dogs, and ſhouting ſwains, 
Repuls'd by numbers from the nightly ſtalls, 
Long ſtands the ſhow'cing darts, and miſlile fires ; 
Then ſourly flow th indignant beaft retires. 680 


So turn'd ſtern Aar, by whole hoits repel'd, 


While his ſwoln heart at ev'ry ſtep rebell'd. 
As the flow beaſt, with heavy ſtrength indu'd, 


In ſome wide field by troops of boys purſu'd, 


„reid: and though no author u hatt ver has deſcend. 
ed more frequently than he into a derail of little par- 
** ticularitics ; yet he never uſes terms which are not 
noble, or if he uſes humble words or phraſes, it is 
«+ with ſo much art, .that, as Diany/fes ol. ſerves, they 
„become noble and harmonious,” Undoubtedly, if 
there had been any cauſe to charge him withthis 
fault, Long inus had ſpareu him no more than Heroc9- 
** tus. We may learn from hence, the ignorance of 
„ thoſe modern critics, who, reſolving to Jalpe uf the 
+ Greck without the knowledge of it, and never reading 
„Hamer but in lo and ineleganttranflations. impute 
© tho, me annefles of his tranſlators to the P. ei himſeif; 
** and ridiculouſly blame a man who ſpoke in one lan- 
* guage, for ſpeaking what is not elegant in another. 
++ they ought to know that the words of different lan- 
** puages are not always exactly correſpon-icrr; and it 
+ may often happen that a word-which is very roble 
in Cee, cannot be rendered in another tongue, but 
hy one which is very mean. Tous the nord uu in 
atis, and a in Egglißb, are the vileſt imaginable ; 
* bat that which ſigniſic the ſame animal in Greck and 
Here is of dignity enough to be employed on the 
* moſt ragnificent occaſions. In like manner the terms 
* of a kow-herd and cow keeper in our language are 


* 


«6 inſutkerable, but theſe ubich anſxer to them in 


* Greek, ovewrn, and Bexiacey are grarefu! and har- 

mon'ous: und Vi, who in his on tongue entitled 
his Eclogues * = would have been aſhamed to 
**. have called them in ours, the Dia/ngues of Cow- 
« keepers.” 


Tho 


Y 
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Tho” round his ſides a wooden tempeſt rain, 685 
+ Crops the tall harveſt, and lays waſte the plain; 
Thick on his hide the hollow blows reſound, 
Scarce from the field with all their efforts chas'd, 
And ſtirs but ſlowly when he ſtirs at laſt. 690 
On Ajar thus a weight of Trojans hung, 

The ſtrokes redoubled on his buckler rung ; 
Confiding now in bulky ſtrength he ſlands, 

Now turns, and backward bears the yielding bands ; 
. Now fliff recedes, yet hardly ſeems to fly, 695 
And threats his followers with retorted eye. 

Fix'd as the bar between two warring pow ra, 
While hiſſing darts deſcend in iron ſhow?rs : 

In bis broad buckler many a weapon ſtood, 

Its ſurface briſtled with a quiv'ring wood 3 700 
And many a jav'lin, guiltleſs on the plain, 
Marks the dry duſt, and thirſts for blood in vain. - 
And dauntleſs ſprings beneath a cloud of darts; 
Whoſe eager jav'lin launch d againſt the foe, 705 
Great Apijaon felt the tatal blow; 

From his torn liver the red current flow'd, 
And his ſlack knees deſert their dying load. 
The victor ruſhing to deſpoil the dead, 
From Puri bow a vengeful arrow fled. - 710 
Fix'd in his nervous thigh the weapon ſtood, 
Fix'd was the. point, but broken was the wood. 
Back to the lines the wounded Greek retir'd, 
Yet thus, retreating, his affociates fir'd : 


What 
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What God, O Grecians ! has your hearts diſmay d? 
Oh, turn to arms; tis Fax claims your id. 716 
This hour he ſtands the mark of hoſtile rage, : 
And this the laſt brave battle he ſhall wage : 
Halle, join your forces ; from the gloomy grave 
The warrior reſcue, and your country ſave. 720 

Thus urg'd the chief; a gen'rous troop appears, 
Who ſpread their hucklers, and advance their ſpears, 
To guard their wounded friend : While thus they ſtand 
With pious care, great Ajax joins the band: 

Each takes new courage at the hero's fightz 725 
The hero rallies, and renews the fight ; 
While Nefer's chariot far from fight retires: + 


t 

of the Greeks, there was occaſion for the Poet t 4 
a new ſcene of action, or elfe the Trojans had fen 
victorious, and the Grecians driven from the ſhores of 
Troy. To ſhew the diſtreſs of the Creeks at this period, 
from which the poem takes a new turn, twill be conve- 
nient to caſt a view on the poſture of their aftairs: All 
human aid is cut off by the wounds of their heroes,* and 
all affiſtance from the Gods forbid by Jupiter: Whereas 
the Trojans fee their general at their head, and Fupiter 
himſelt fights on their fide. Upon this hinge turns the 
whole poem ; the diftreſ: of Greeks occafions firſt 
the aſſiſt ance of Patroclus, and then the death of that 
hero draws on the return of Achilles. It is with great 
art that the Poet conducts all theſe incident“: He lets 
Achilles have the pleaſure of ſeeing that the Greeks were 
no longer able to carry on the war without his affittance, 
and upon this depends the great cataſtrophe of the poem, 
Euftathius. 
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His courſers ſteepꝰd in ſweat, and flaia'd with gore, 
The Greeks preſerver, great Machaon bore. 730 
That hour, Achilles, from the topmoſt height 
Of his proud fleet, o'erlook's the field of ſight; 
His feaſted eyes beheld around the plain 
The Grecian rout, the ſlaying, and the ſlain. 


His friend Machaon ſingled from the reſt, 
A tranlient pity touch'd his vengeful breaſt. 
Strait to Aſenetins? much-lov'd fon he ſent ; 
Graceful as Mare, Patroclus quits his tent, 
(La evil hour ! Then Fate decrees his doom; 
And fix'd the date of all his woes to come!) 740 


Why calls my friend? thy lov'd injunctions lay, 


735 


Whate'er thy will, Patroclus ſhall obey. 


O firſt of friends! ( Pelides thus reply d) 
Still at my heart, and ever at my fide! 


73t. That hour, Achilles, &c.] Though the reſent- 
ment of Achilles would not permit him to be an actor 
in the battle, yet his love of war inclines him to e a 
ſ:2&+tor: An l as the poet did not intend to draw the 
aracter of a perfect man in Achilles, he makes him 
delighted with the deſttruction of the Greeks, becauſe it 
con pond with his revenge: That reſentment, which is 
the ſubje& of the poem, {till prevails over all his paſ- 
fions, even the love of his country; for though he be. 
gins now to pity his countrymen, yet his anger flifles 
thoſe tendes emutions, and he ſeems pleaſed with their 
diſtrefs, becauſe he judges it will contribute to his glory. 
ns. 8 
236. His friend Machaon, &c.3 It may be aſke1 
why Mackaoz is the only perfou whom 4c/r/les pities ? 
Euftathius anſwers, that it was either becauſe he was 
his countryman, a Thfalian ; or b-cauſe A/cule<pius, 
the father of Machland, prefided over phyſie, the pro- 
feſſion of his preceptor Chiron. But p=rbans it may be 
a better reaſon to ſay, that a phyſician is a public good, 


and was valued the whole army; and it is not im- 
probable but he might have cured Achilles of a wound 
during the courſe of the Trojan wars. R 


The 
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The time is come, when yon” deſpairing hoſt 745 
Shall learn the value of the man they loſt: : 
Now at my knees the Greek: ſhall pour their moan, 
And proud Atrides tremble on his throne. 
Go now to Neffer, and from him be taught 
What wounded warrior late his chariot brought; 750 
For ſeen at diſtance, and but ſcen behind, 
His form recall'd Machaon to my mind ; 
Nor could I thro? yon” cloud diſcern his face, 
The courſers paſt me with ſo ſwift a pace. 

The hero ſaid. His friend obey'd with haſte, 755 
Thro? intermingled ſhips and tents he paſt ; 
The chiefs deſcending. from their ear he found ; 
The panting ſtceds Eurymedon unbound. | 
The warriors, ſtanding on the breezy ſhore, 
To dry their ſweat, and waſh away the gore, 700 
Here paus'd a moment, while the gentle gale 
Convey'd that freſhneſs the cool ſeas exhale ; 
Then to conſult on farther methods went, 
And took their ſeats beneath the ſhady tent. 
| The 


V. 547. Now at tees the Greeks all pour their 
man] The Poet, "ha theſe words iuto the mouth 
of Achilles, leaves room for a fecond embatly, and 
( Fckilles himſeif mentions it) one may think it would 
not have been unſucceſeful: But the Poet, by a more 
happy management, makes his friend Putroclus the ad- 
vocate of the Greeks, and by that means his return be- 
comes his on choice. This conduct admicably main- 
rains the character of Achilles, who does not affifit the 
Greeks through his kindnets to them, but fiom a deſire 
of revenge upon the Trojans: His preſent anger, for 
the death of his friend, blots out the fo. mer one for the 
injury of Fgamemnon; and as he ſeparated from the. 
army in a rage, ſo he joius it again in the like diſpoſition. 

| V. 764. 


Euſtatius. 
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The draught preſcrib'd, fair Hecamede prepares, 765 
Arfinous? daughter, grac'd with golden hairs : 
(Whom to his aged arms, a royal flave, : 
Greece, as the priae of Neftor's wiſdom, gave) 

A table firſt with azure feet ſhe plac'd ; 

Whoſe ample orb a brazen charger grac'd: 770 
Honey new-preſs'd, the ſacred flour of wheat, 

And wholeſome garlic crown'd the ſav'ry treat. 
Next her white hand an antique goblet brings, 

A goblet ſacred to the Pylian Kings, 

From eldeſt times: emboſs d. with ſtuds of gold, 775 
Two feet ſupport it, and four handles hold ; 
On each bright handle, bending o'er the brink, 
In ſculptur'd gold, two turtles ſeem to driok : 

A maſſy weight,'yet heav'd with caſe by bim, 
When the brift Nectar overlook d the brim. 780 


Temper'd 
.- And took their beneath the tents. 
The Fer — — — 7— 


here ſteals awav the reader from the battle, 
and relieves him by the deſcription of Nefor's entertain- 
ment. I hope to be pardoned for having more than 
once ted this obſervation, which extends to ſeveral 
ſages of Ho ner. Without this piece of conduct, the 
uency and length of his battles might fatigue the 
reader, who coul 1 not fo long be delighted with conti- 
„ the Pylian Tings. ] There 

» 274- ft facred to ian King:. 

are ſome _ can find out a myſtery in the plaineſt 
things; they can ſee what the author never meant, and 
explain him into the greateſt obſcucities. EFufathins 


here gives us a very extraordinary inſtance of this na- 


ture: The bowl by an allegory figures the World; 
the ſpherical form of it repreſents its roundneſs ; the 
Greek word which ſigniſie the Doves, being ſpelled al- 
molt like the Pl-;zades, is ſaid to men that conttellation 3 
and, becauſe the Poet tells us the bowl was 

with gold, thoſe ſtuls muſt needs imply the ſtars. 


V. 779. 
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Temper'd ia this, the Nywph of form divine 
Pours a large potion of the Pramaian wine ; 


With 


V. 779. Yet heard with caſe by him.) There has ever 
been a great diſpute about this paſſage; nor is it a 
rent for what reaſon the Poet ſhould t, Il us that Z 
even in his oli age, could more eafily lift this 
than any other man. has drawn a great deal of 
railiery upon the old man, a* if he had learned to lift ir 
by frequent uſe 3 an inſmu-tion that Mor was no 
enemy to wine. Others, with more juſtice to his cha- 
rater, have put another conſtruftion upon the words, 
which ſolves the inaprobability very naturally. Ac. 
cording to this opinion, the word which is uſually ſup- 
poſed to ſignify another man, is rendered another old 
man, meaviry Mackaon, whoſe wound made him in- 

ble to litt it, This would hate taken away the 
difficulty without any violence to the con ſtruction. But 
Euftathius tells us, the propriety of ſpeech would require 
the word o be, no Aeg, but ire, when ſpoken but 
of two But why then may it not ſignify any other 


o d man 2 ? 
e pation.) The potion which 


ar 
i 


An L Machaon, has been thought 
amade pre pares for Y ' 
a very — one in the cafe of a wounded per- 
ſon, and by ſome-critics held in the ſame repute with 
the balſam of Fierabras in Don Sicote. But it is right 
* obſerved by the commentators, that Machaon was not 
dangeroufly hurt as to be oblige to a different regimen 
from what he might uſe at anorher time. Homer had 
Juſt told us that he flayed on the ſea- ſide to refreſh him- 
ſelf, and he now enters into a long converfation with 
gor, neither of which would have been done by a 
man in any great pain or wy + is loſs of blood and 
ſpirits might make him not fo much in fear of a fever 
as in want of a cordial z and accorcingly this potion is 
rather alimentary than medicinal. If it had been di- 
realy improper in this caſe, I cannot help f:ncying that 
Homer would not have failed to tell us of Machaor's re- 
jecting it. Yet after all, ſome avſuer may be made 
even to the grand objection, that wine was too inflam- 
matory for a wounded man. Hippocrates allows wine 
in acute caſes, and even without water in cafes of in- 
digeſtion. He ſays indeed in his book of ancient me4i- 
cine, that the ancients were ignorant of the * 


nous 1114. B. x1. 
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With goat' - milk cheeſe a fla rous taſte beſtows, 
And laſt with flour the ſmiling ſurface ſtrows. 
This for the wounded Prince the dame prepares; 785 
The cordial bew rage rev'1end Neffor ſhares : 
Salubrious draughts the warriors thirſt allay, 
Mean time Patroclus by Achilles ſent, 
Unheard approach'd, and ſtood before the tent. 790 
Old Nefeor, rifing then, the hero led | 
To his high ſeat ; the chief refus'd, and faid: 
Tias now no ſeaſon for theſe kind delays 
To great Achillesvhis reſpe& I owe; 795 
Who aſks what hero wounded by the foe, 
Was borne from combat by the foaming ſteeds ? 
With grief I ſce the great Machaon bleeds. 
This to report, my haſty courſe I bend ; 
Thou know'ſt the fiery temper of my friend. Sco 
Can then the ſons of Greece (the ſage rejoin'd) 
Excite compaſſion in Achilles? mind ? 


Secks 


ies of wine: and yet the potion here cribed 


will not be allowed by phyſicians to be an inſtance that 


they wereſo; for wine might be proper for Machaor., 
not only as a cordial, but as an pie. Ajcleprades, a 
phyſician who flouriſhed at Rome in the time cf Pompey, 
eſeribed wine in fevers, and even in phrenſies to caule 
Vee » Calius Aurehanus, lib. 4. c. 14. : . 
801. Can then the ſons of Greece, Sc] I: is cu". 
tomary ſor thaſe who tranflate or comment on an au- 
thor, to uſe him as they do their miſtreſs; they can ſee 
no faults, or can convert his very faults into beauties ; 
bu: I cannot be fo partial to Homer, to imagine that this 
ſpeech of Nes is not greatly blameable for being 
too long: he crouds incidents upon incidents, and whe: 
he foeaks cf bimſelf, he expatzates upon his on great 
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: ſence. There are many other arguments brought in the 
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Secks he the ſorrows of our hoſt to know? 
This is not half the ſtory of our woe. 


1 in the preſent junfture. When he comes to ſpeak 
of his killing the fon of Augias, he is fo pleaſed with 
himſelf, that he forgets the diſtreſs of the army, and 
cannot leave his favourite ſubje& till he has * us 
the pedigree of his relations, his wife's name, exo 
cellence, the command he bore, and the fury with which 
he aſſaulted him. Theſe and many other circumſtances, 
asthey have no viſible allufion to the celign of the ſ 4 
ſeem to be unfortunately introduced. In ſhort, I think 
— are not ſo valuable upon any other as be- 
cauſe 


ſerve a piece of ancient hiſtory, which had 
— — loſt. « | 


What tend- yet farther to make this ſtory ſeem abſurd, 


is what Patreclus . id at the beginning of the ſpeech, 
that he haZ not le iſure to ff down: fo that Mor 
detains him in the tent ſtanding, during the u 
narration.  - | 

They that are of the contrary opinion obſerve, that 
there is a great deal of art in ſome branches of the diſ - 
courſe ; that when Neftor tells Patroclus he had himſelf 
diſobeyed his father's commands for the ſake of his coun- 
try ; he ſays it to make Achilles refle& that he diſobe 
his father by the contrary behaviour: that what he did 
himſelf was to retaliate a ſmall injury, but Achilles by 
tghting may ſave the Grecian army. He mentions the 
wound of Agamemnon at the very beginning, with an 
intent to give Achilles a little revenge, and that he may 
know how much his greateſt enemy ſuffered by his ab- 


defence of particular parts z and it may not be from 
the burpſe to — that Neffor ane deſigned 


ra& the ſpeech, that Patroclus might himſelf behol 
— diſtreſa of the army; thus every moment he detained 
him, enfore'd his arguments growing mi for- 


tunes of the Greeks. Whether this was the intention or 


not, it muſt be allowed that the ſtay of Patreciut was 
very happy for the Greeks ; for by this means he met 
Eurzpplus wounded, who confirmed him into a certainty 
that their affairs were deſperate without .4chilles's aid. 
As for Nes ſecond flory, it is much eaſier to e 


defended ; it tends directly to the matter in hand, and 
| | -— 


Tell 
aQions, very naturally indeed to old age, but unſeaſon- ' 


% 
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Tell him, not great Machaos bleeds alone, * 
8 

But ah! what flat ring hopes 1 entertain? 
Achilles heeds not, but derides our pain ; 

Eva till the flames conſume our fleet, he ftays, 
And waits the rifing of tbe fatal blaze. 

Chief after Chief the raging foe deſtroys ; 4 


- 
ww 
- - 


— Calm he looks on, andev'ry death enjoys. * | 


Now the flow courſe of allimpairiong time S815 
Unftrings my nerves, and <cnds my manly prime; 
Oh ! had L ſtill that ſtrength my youth poſſeſe d, 


When this bold arm th* ZEpeian pow'rs — 
The bulls of EA in glad tri 


And ftrutch'd;the great dead! 820 
Then, from my fury: fled: the trembliog ſwains, * 
And ours was all the plunder of the plains : 

Fifty white flocks, full fifty herds of ſwine, 

As many goats, as many lowing kine: 
And thrice the number of unrivaPd ſteeds, 
f All teeming females, and of gen*rous breeds. 


825 


is told in fach a manner as to affe& both Patrochus and | 


Achilles ; the circumitances are well adapted to the 
ſon to whom they are ſpoken, and by rep: ating t 


father's inſtructione, he, as it were, brings hem in, fe 


re ip kd] EA 
Z r 
is the hole ſouthern part of Pri nne/us, between 


Achaia and Mfenia, it was 4 y divided into ſe- 


veral difſtridts or prineipalit es, afterwards it was re- 
duced to two; the one of the Fla, who vere the 
ſame with the Epecians ; the other of Neſtor. This re- 
mark is neceffary for the underſtanding what follows. 
In Homer's time OY Elis was rot bu.lt. Dac ier. 
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Theſe, 2s my firſt effay of arms, I won; 


_ Old Nel glory'd in his conqu ring fon. 


Thus Ek: ſore d her long arrears reſtor d, 
woah AL. old han 
The ſtate of Pyle was ſunk to laſt deſpair, 

When the proud Ears firſt commenc'd the war. 
For Mn, ſons Alia rage had flainz 

Of twelve bold brothers, I alone remain ! 
Oppreſe'd, we arm'd ; and, now this conqueſt gain d, 
My fire three hundred choſen ſheep obtain d. 836 
(That large repriſal he might juſtly claim, | 
For prize defrauded, and inſulted fame ; 

When Ek; Monarch at the public courſe 
Detain'd his chariot, and viQtorious horſe) 840 
The reſt the people ſhar'd; myſelf ſurvey d 

Three days were paſe d, when Elis roſe to war, 
With many a courfer, and with many a car; 
The ſons of Andor, at their army's head 845 
(Tonngraw ny 222 * 


V. 839. Mt the » pattie crmbeiats 4 hs chavies. It ĩ 
ſaid an iheks were particular games, which begins 
had ones Se ee = Yo Hercules Ti | 


"qamen were 
knew nothing of the ole chogiece — 
of the triumphal crouns, nor of the 


] 
feaſts; it he had, he u 
mentiored them. Euffathine. 
. "The ſons of _ Theſe are 
call» the two lions, 


Vo. II. 
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High on a rock fair Thryozfa ſtands, 

Our utmoſt frontier on the Pyſian lands; 

Not far the ſtreams of fam'd Apbæus flow ; 

The ſtream they paſs'd, and pitch'd their tents below. 
Pallas, deſcending in the ſhades of night, 851 
Alarms the Pylians, and commands the fight. 
Each burns for fame, and ſwells with martial pride ; 
Myſelf the foremoſt ; but my fire deny'd ; 

Fear'd for my youth, expos d to ſtern alarms; 855 
And ſtopp'd my chariot, and detained my arms. 

My firedeny'd in vain: on foot I fled 
Amidſt our chariots : for the Goddeſs led. 

Soft Minyas rolls his waters to the main. $60 
There, horſe and foot, the Pylion troops unite, 
Asad, ſheath'd in arms, expect the dawning light. 
Thence, ere the ſun advanc'd his noon-day flame, 
To great Alpheus' ſacred ſource we came. 

There firſt to Fove our ſolemn rites were paid; 865 
An untam'd heifer pleas'd the blue-ey'd maid, 

A bull Abu; and a bull was lain ; 

To the blue manarch of the wat'ry main. 


In arms we ſlept, behind the winding flood, 


While round the town the fierce Epeians ſtood. 870 


Soon as the ſun, with all revealing ray, 
Flam'd in the front of Heav'n, and gave the day; 


and Creatus. 7 „ in the line following, is the 
fame town whi e calls Thryon in the catalogue. 
The river Minyas is the fame with A a 

half way between Hy and Thrzoeffa, callet Minyas 
from the M:;nyans who lived on the banks of it. It ap- 
pears from what the Poet ſays of the time of their 
march, that it is half a day's march between Pylos and 


Thryoeſſa. Eufflatkrus. Strabo, lib. 8. a 
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Bright ſcenes of arms, and works of war appear; 
The nations meet ; there Pylos, Elke here. 

The firſt who fell, beneath my jw lin bled; 875 
King Augias ſon, and ſpouſe of Arama 
(She that all ſimples healing virtues knew, 
And ev'ry herb that drinks the morning dew.) 
I ſeiz'd his car, the van of battle led; | 
Th' Epeians ſaw, they trembled, and they fled. 880 
The foe diſperi d, their braveſl warrior kill'd, 
Fierce as a whirlwind now I ſwept the field: 
Full fifty captive chariots grac'd my train ; 

Two chiefs from each, fell breathleſs to the plain. 
Then AZor's ſons had dy'd, but Neptune ſhrouds 885 
The youthful heroes in a veil of clouds. 
O'er heapy ſhields, and o'er the proftrate throng, 
Collecting ſpoils, and Naught'ring all along, 
Thro? wide Buprafian fields we forc'd the foes, 
Where o'er the vales th* Olenian rocks aroſe; 890 
Till Pallus ſtopp'd us where Alifium flows. 

Ev'n there, the hindmoſt of the rere I ſlay, ! 


And the ſame arm that led concludes the day; 
Then back to Pyie triumphant take my way. 
There to high Fore were public thanks aſſign d 895 
As firſt of Gods, to Nefor, of mankind. 


Such then I was, impelPd by youthful blood; 


So prov'd my ralour for my country's good. 


V. 995. Tere to high Jove were public thanks afign'd 

p n of to Neſtor, of mankind. ] 

e is a reſemblance between this piſſage and one in 
the ſacred ſcriprure, where all the congreg tion þ4- 
the Lord God of their futhers, and boned down their 
heads, and worſhipped the Lord, end ihe King. 1 Chron. 


29. 20. 
Q 2 Achilles 


. 


364 noOMER'S 1145. B. Xt. 
Aud gives to paſſion what to Greece he owes. 900 
How ſhall he grieve, when to thꝰ eternal ſhade 
Her hoſts ſhall Gok, not his the pow'r to aid ? 
O friend ! my memory recals the day, 
I, and Ulyſſes, touch'd at Phehia's port, 
And enter'd Pau hoſpitable court. 
A bull to Jove he flew in facrifice, 
And pour'd libations on the flaming thighs. 
Thyſelf, Achilles, and thy rev end fire - 8 
Menatine, turn d the fragments on the fire. 910 
Achilles fees uo, to the feaſt invites ; 
We then explain d the cauſe on which we came, 
Urg d you to arms, and found you fierce for fame. 
Tour ancient fathers gen rous precepts gave; 915 
. Pelens ſaid only this, —** My ſon! be brave. 
Menetins thus: ** Tho? great Achilles ſhine 
« Tn ſtrength ſuperior, and of race divine, 
« Yet cooler thoughts thy elder years attend; 
Let thy juſt counſels aid, aud rule thy friend.” zo 
0 ' Peleus fait only thi , | | 
Ae irn 
Achilles veing haſty, active, and young, might not have 
bur hened his memory with a diteeurſe: there- 
Fore: Peleus comprehen is all his inſtrutt ons in one ſen- 
tence. But Menæbius ſpeaks more largely to Patrocius, 
| he being more advan-ed in years, and m. ture in judg- 
ment; and we fee by the numer of the expreſſion, 
that he was ſent with Ac4id/rs, not only as a companion, 
but as a monitor, of which N:for pu's him in mind, to 
Mew that it is rather his duty to give good advice to 
Achilles, than to follow his capt ce, and efpouſc his re- 
ſeutment. Euftatiu. | | 


905 


Thus 


B. Kt. HOMER'S 1114 b. 365 
Thus ſpoke your father at Thefſaha's court ; 
Words now forgot, tho” now of vaſt import. 
Ah ! try the urmoſt that a friend can ſay, 
Such gentle force the fierceſt minds obey ; . 
Some fav ring God Achilles? heart may more; 925 
Tho? deaf to glory, he may yield to love. 

If ſome dire oracle his breaft alarm, 

If ought from heav'n with-hold his ſaving arm; 
Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may ſhine, 
If thou but lead the Myrmidonian line:; 9 
Clad in Achilles? arma, if thou appear, 
Proud Trey may tremble, and defiſt from war; 
Preſs'd by freſh forces ber o er- labour d train 
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Where the tall fleet of great Lier lies, 
And altars to the guardian Gods ariſe: 940 


Z. 41. 


There ſad he met the brave Evennn's ſon, 


Large painful drops from all his members run, 

An arrow's head yet rooted in his wound, 

The ſable blood io circles mark'd the ground, 

As faintly reeling he confeſs'd the ſmart ; 945 
Weak was bis pace, but dauntleſs was his heart. 
Divine com paſſion touch'd Patreclus* breaſt, 

\Who ſighing, thus his bleeding friend ad lreſl. 

Ah baplcſs leaders of the Grecian hoſt! 
Thus mull ye periſh on a barbꝰrous coaſt ? - 950 
Js this your fate, to glut the dogs with gore? 

Far from your friends, and from your native ſhore | 
Bay, great Eurypylue / ſhall Greeee yet land? 
Reſifts ſhe yet the raging Z/e40r's hand ? 

Or are her heroes doom's to die with ſhame, g55 
And this the period of our wars and fame ? 

Evurypylur replies: no more (my friend) 
Greees is no more! this day her glorics end. 
Ev's to the hips viftorious Trax purſues, 


Iter force encreaſing as her toil renews, 960 


Thoſe chiefs, that us'd her utmoſt rage to meet, 
Lie pierc'd with wounds, and bleeding in the fleet. 
But thou, Patroclus ! a a friendly part, 
Lead to my ſhips, and draw this deadly dart; 


With lukewarm water waſh the gore away, 965 


With healing balms the raging ſmart allay. 
Such as ſage Chiron, fire of Pharmacy, 
Once taught Achilles, and Achilles thee. 


8 
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Of two fam'd ſurgeons, Podalirius ſtands - 
This hour ſurrounded by the Trojan bands; 970 
And great Machaon wounded in his tent, 

Now wants that ſuccour which ſo oft he lent. 

To him the chief. What then remains to do? 
Th” event of things the Gods alone can view. 
Charg'd by Achiles* great command I fly, 975 
Aud bear with haſte the Pylian King's reply: 

He ſaid, and in his arms upheld the chief. 

The flaves their maſter's low approach ſurvey d, 
And hides of oxen on the floor diſplay d: 980 
There ſtreteh'd at length the wounded hero lay, 
Patroclus cut the forky ſleel away. 

Then in his hands a bitter rot he brois'dz 
The wound be walh'd, the fiyptic juice infus'd. 

The cloſing fleſh that inftant ceav'd to glow, g85 
The wound to torture, and the blood to low. 

V. 969. Of two fam'd ſurgeons.) Though Podatirius 
is . or nd rs of 00 verſe, both here and 
in the catalogue, Mackaon ſeems to be the peifon of 
the greateft character upon many accounts: befives, it 
is to him that Homer a'tributes the cure of Philcd#ctes 
who was lame by having let en arro-s, dipt in the gall of 
the Hydra of Ierna, fail upon his foot z a plain mark 
that Machaon was an abler phyſician than Chiron the 
centaur, who could not cure himfe!f of ſuch a wound. 
Fodalirius had a fon named Hypolochus, from whom 
the famous Hippocrates was deſcended. 

V. 977. But the difireſs this inflant claims relief.}] 
Euftathius remarks, that Homer draws a great advan- 
tage for the conduct of his poem from this incident of 
the ftay of Patroclius; for while he is employed in the 


friendly taſk of taking care of Eurxpylus, be becomes 
an eye-witneſs of the attack upon the enirenchments, 


and finds the neceſſity of uüng his utmoſt efforts to 


move Achilles. 
THE 
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The ARGUMENT. 
The Battle at the Grecian Wall. 


II Greeks being retired into their entrenchments, Hector 
attempts to force them ; but it proving impeſſible to paſs the ditch, 
Polydamas adviſes to quit their c arjots, and manage the attack on 
Feet. The Trojans follow bis counſel, and baving divided their 
army into foe bodies of foot, begin the aſſault. But upon the ſignal 
of an cagle with a ſerpent in bis talons, which appeared on the left 
| band of the Trojans, Polydamas endeavours to withdraw them 
again. This Hector oppoſes, and continues the attack ; in which 
after many ations, Sarpedon makes the firſt breach in the wall - 
Hector, alſo cofting a fone of a vaſt ſexe, forcer open one of the 
gates, and enters at the bead of bis troops, who viftorioufly purſue 
tbe Grecians even to their ſbip.. 
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W HIL E thus the hero's pious cares attend 
The cure and ſafety of his wounded friend, 
Trojans and Greeks with claſhing ſhields engage, 
And mutual deaths are dealt with mutual rage. 
: Nor 
It may be here to take a view of 
the conduct of the Iliad : the whole defign turns 
the wrath of Achilles : that wrath is not — 
but by the calamities of the Creeks, who are taught by 
their frequent defeats the im nce of this hero: for in 
re ought to be ſome evi- 


Epic, as in Tragic poetry, t 
dent and neceflary incident at the winding up of the 
cat«ſtcophe, and that ſhould be founded upon ſome viſi- 
ble diftceſs. This conduct has an admirable effect, 
not only as it gives an air of probability to the relation 
by allowing leifure to the wrath of fdchilles to cool and 
die away by degrees, (who is every where deſcribed as 
a p*rſon of a tiubboin reſentment, and conſequently 
| ought not to be eaſily reconciled) but alſo as it highly 
contributes 
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And gulphy Sime, rolling to the main 
Helmets and ſhiclds, and god-like heroes flain : 
Theſe, turn'd by Phabus from their wonted ways, 
Delug'd the rampire nine continual days ; 
The weight of waters ſaps the yielding wall, 25 
And to the ſea the floating bulwarks fall. 

Inceſſant cataracts the thund”rer pours, 

And half the ſkies deſcend in fluicy ſhow'rs. 

The God of Ocean, marching ftern before, 
Wich his huge trident wounds the trembling ſhore, 30 
Vaſt ſtones and piles from their foundation heaves, 
And whelms the ſmoaky ruin in the waves. 

Now ſmooth'd with fand, and levell'd by the flood, 

No fragment tells, where once the wonder ſtood ;. 

In their old bounds the rivers roll again, 33 

Shine” twixt the hills, or wander o'er the plain. 
But this the Gods in later times perform; 

As yet the bulwark flood, and brav'd the florm ; 

The ftrokes yet echo'd of contending pow ra; 

War thunder d at the gates, and blood diſtain'd the 

tow'rs. 40 
Smote by the arm of Jove, with dire diſmay, | 
Cloſe by their hollow ſhips the Grecians lay ; 


V. 24. Nine continual days.] Some of the ancients 
Songs it ineredible that a wall which was built in one 
day by the Grecks ſhould reſiſt the } efforts of three 
Deitzes nine days: to ſolve this difficulty, C etes the 
Mall:ffan was of opinion, that it ſhould be writ, d 8 

one day. But there is no occafion to have recourſe — 
forced a ſolution ; it being ſufficient to obſerve, that no- 
thing but ſuch an extraordinary poxer could have ſo 
entirely rui ed the wall, that not the leaſt remains of 
it ſhould appear ; but ſuch a one. as we have before 
ſaid, Homer ſtood in need of. Euffathius. 
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Hedar's approach in ev ry wind they hear, 
And Hecbor's fury ev ry moment fear. 
He, like a whirlwind, tofs'd the ſcatt'ring throng, 45 
Mingled the troops, and drove the field along. 
So *midſt the dogs and hunters daring bands, - 
Fierce of his might, a boar or lion ſtands ; 
Arm'd foes around a dreadful circle form, 

And hiſſing jav'lins rain an iron ſtorm: 50 
His pow'rs untam'd their bold aſſault defy, 
And where he turns, the rout diſperſe, or die : 
He foams, he glares, he bounds againſt them all, 
And if he falls, his courage makes him fall. 
With equal rage encompaſe'd Hefor glows; 55 
Exhorts his armies, and the trenches ſhows. 

But ſnort and tremble at the gulph beneath ; 
Juſt on the briak, they neigh and paw the ground, 
And the turf trembles, and the ſkies reſound. 60 
Vaſt was the leap, and beadlong hung the ſteep ; 
The bottom bare, (a formidable ſhow !) | 

And briſtled thick with ſharpen d ſtakes below, 
And try the paſs impervious to the horſe. 

This ſaw Polydamas : who, wiſely brave, 
Reſtrainꝰd great Hedor, and this council gave. 

Oh thou l bold leader of our Trojan bands, 
And you, confed”rate chiefs from foreign lands 70 
What entrance here can cumb'rous chariots find, 
The ſtakes beneath, the Grecian walls behind ? 

No paſs thro? thoſe, without a thouſand wounds, 
No ſpace for combat in you? narrow bounds. 


Proud 
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Proud of the favours mighty Jove has hown, 75 
On certain dangers we too raſhly run: * 
I *tis his will our haughty foes to tame, 
O may this ioftant end the Grecian name 
Here, far from Argos, let their heroes fall, | 
And one great day deſtroy, and bury all ! 80 
What hopes, what methods of retreat remain? | 
Wedg's in the trench, by our own troops confue'd, ; 
In one promiſcuous carnage cruſh'd and bruis'd, 
All Troy mult periſh, if their arms prevail, . 87 
Nor ſhall a Trojan live to tell the tale. 
Hear then, ye warriors! and obey with ſpeed ; 
Back from the trenches let your ſeeds be led; 
Then all alighting, wedg'd in firm array, 
Proceed on foot, and Hefor lead the way. go 
And this (if Fove conſent) her fatal hour. | 
Swift from his ſcat ; his clanging armour rung. 
The chief s example follow'd by bis train, 
Each quits his car, and iſſues on the plain. 
By orders firit the charioteers enjoin'd, 
Compel the courſers-to their ranks behind. 
"The forces part in five diftinguiſh'd bands, 
And all obey their ſev'ral chiefs commands, 
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v. The forces 7 ingui/Þ/ d 
The — army endet d, 7 parts, 1 
becauſe there were five gates in the wall, ſo that a 1 
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The beſt and braveſt in the firſt conſpire, 

Pant. for the fight, and threat the fleet with fire : 
Great He&eor, glorious in the van of theſe, 

Before the next the graceful Paris ſhines, 105 
Deiphobus, and Helenus the ſeer ; 

In arms with theſe the mighty Aus ſtood, 

Who drew from Hyrtacur his noble blood, 110 
And whom Arifba's yellow courſers bore, 

The courſers fed on Sele's winding ſhore. 
HAntenor's ſons the fourth battalion guide,. 

And great Tat, born on.fount-full /de. 

Divine Sarpedos, the laſt band obey'd, 125 
Wem Gh nnd Aferopen: aids 

Next him the braveſt at their army's bend, 

But he more brave than all the hoſts he led. 

| Now with compacted ſhields, in cloſe array, 

The moving legions ſpeed their headlong way: 129 


| Already in their hopes they fire the fleet, 


While ev'ry Trojen thus, and ev*ry aid, 
Th? advice of wiſe Palydamas obey'd ; Ip 
Aſius alone, confiding ia his car, 125 


His vaunted courſers urg d to meet the war. 
3 Unbappy 


The Poet here breaks the thread of his narration, and 

us the names of the leaders of every bat- 
epares us for an action en- 
any other in the poem. 


ti rely new, and diſſetent 
Euftathias. 


b | V. 125. 
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Unhappy hero! and advis'd iv vain} 
Thoſe wheels returning ne er ſhall mark the plain; 
No more thoſe courſers with triumphant joy 

Reſtore their maſter to the gates of Troy? 130 
Black death attends behind the Grecian wall, 
And great /domeneus ſhall boaſt thy fall! 

Fierce to the left he drives, where from the plain 
The flying Grecians ſtrove their ſhips to gain; 
Swift throꝰ the wall their horfe and chariots paſt, 135 
The gates half-open'd to receive the laſt. 

Thither, exulting in his force he flies, 

His following hoſt with clamours rend the ſkies : 
To plunge the Grecians headlong in the main, a 
Such their proud hopes, but all their hopes were vain? 
To guard the gates, two mighty chiefs attend, 143 
Who from the Lapithe warlike race deſcend ; 

Thie Polypetes, great Piritbou heir, 25 


V. 125. Afius abe, co ling in his car.] It appears 
m hence that the three captains who commanded 
each battalion were not ſubordinate one to the other, 
but commanded- \:parately, each beirg impowered to 
order his own t:05p as he thought fit: For otherwiſe 
Alus had not been permitted to keep his chariot when 
reſt were on foot. One may obſerve from hence, 
that Homer does not attribute the ſime . diſcipline 
in war to the barbarous nations, which he had given 
to his Grecians; and he makes ſore uſe too of this de- 
ect, to caſt the more variety over this part of the de- 
WET EET amor On) e 
. 127. Un ero! &c. erves a 
tical juſtice in relation to Aus he puniſhes his folly 
and impiety with death, and ſhews the danger of de- 
— wi * * and er the — 2 
purſuanee is prophecy, is killed iu the thir- 
teench book by RCs. — 


AS 


And Greece tumultuous from her tow'rs deſcend, 160 


* 
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As two tall oaks, before the wall they riſe ; 145 


Their roots in earth, their heads amidſt the ſkies, 
Whoſe ſpreading arms, with leafy honours crown'd, 
Forbid the tempeſt, and protect the ground; 
High on the hills appear their ſtately form, 

And their deep roots for ever brave the ſtorm. 150 
So graceful theſe, and fo the ſhock they ſtand - 

Of raging Aſus, and his furious band. 

Orgſles, Acamas in front appear, 

And Oenomaus and T hon cloſe the rear; 
In vain their clamours ſhake the ambient fields, 155 
In vain around them beat their hollow ſhicles ; 
The fearleſs brothers on the Grecian call, 

To guard their navies, and defend their wall. 
Ev'n when they faw Troy's ſable troops impend, 


Forth from the portals ruſh'd th' intrepid pair, 
Oppos d their breaſts, and ſtood themſelves the war. 
80 two wild boars ſpring furious from their den, 
Rouz'd with the crics of dogs, and voice of men 
On ev'ry fide the crackling trees they tear, 165 
And root the ſhrubs, and lay the foreſt bare; 

They gnaſh their tuſks, with fire their eye-balls roll, 
Til ſome wide wound lets out their mighty ſoul. 


V. 143. This Po!ypmztes— Jul that, Leonteus, &.] 
Theſe heroes are the origivals cf Pandarus and Brittas 
in Vigil. We fee two gallant officers exhorting their 
ſcidiers to act bravely; but being deferred by them, 
they execute their own commands, and maintain the 

aſs againſt the united force of the batralions of Aus: 

or does the Poet tranſgreſs the bounds of probability 


in the ſtory : The Greets from above beat off ſome of 
the Trojans with ſtones, and the „ way being nar- 


Arourd 


row, it was eaſ) to be defended. Ey/7athius. 


* 
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Around their heads the whiſtling jv 1 


With founding Rrokes their brazen target ung: 170 


Fierce was the fight, while yet the Grecian pow'rs 
Maintain'd the walls and mann'd he lofty tow'rs : 
To fave their fleet. the laſt efforts they try, 
And ſtonctand darts in m.ngled temp: its fly. 
As when ſharp Boreas blows abroad, and brings 175 
The dreary winter on his frozen wings; 
Benezth the low: clouds the ſheets of ſnow 
Deſcend and whiten all the fields below : _ 
So falt the darts on either army pour, 
So down the rampires rulls the rocky ſhow'r; 136 
Heavy, and thick, reſound the batter'd ſhields, 
And the deaf echo rattles round the fields. 
Weber ode comp 
The frantic Aſus thus accuſes heav'n : 1 
In pow'rs immortal who ſhall now believe? 105 
Can thoſe too flatter, and can e deceive ? 
What man can doubt, but Trey victorious pow'r. 
Should bumble Greece, and this ber fatal hour ? 
But look how waſps from hollow crannics drive, 


To guard the entrance of their common hive, 190 


Dark'ning the rock, while with unweary'd wings 
They ſtrike th! afſailants and infa their tings ; . 


V. 18g. The Trg This ſpeech of Afuris 


very extravagant er for a 
duped on = — 
— —-. 
very 
| 1 to perſons under a diſa 
are ever ready to blame heaven, turn their their miC- 
fortunes into a crime. Enfarkins. 
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Gods! ben two warriors only guard their gates, 195 
Repel an army, and defraud the fates? - 
Theſe empty accents mingled with the wind, - 


Nor mov'd great Jove's unalterable mind : 


To god-like Heger and his matchleſs might 
Was ow'd the glory of the deftin'd fight. 200 
Like deeds of arms thro? all the forts were try'd, 
And all the gates ſuſtain'd an equal tide ; 
'Thro” the long walls the ſtony ſhow*rs were heard, 
The blaze of flames, the flaſh of arms appear d. 
The ſpirit of a God my breaſt inſpire, 205 
To raiſe each a& to life, and fing with fire! 
While Greece unconquer d kept alive the war, 
Secure of death, confiding in deſpair ; 
And all her guardian Gods, in deep diſmay, 
En yet the denntleſs Zapiche maintain 
Firſt Dameſus, by Polypatus* feel, 
Piereꝰd thro” his helmet's brazen vizor, fell; 
The weapon drank the mingled brains and gore; 215 
The warrior finks, tremendous now no more! 
Next Ormenzs und Pylon yield their breath: 
Nor leſs Leonteus firows the field with death; 
Firſt thro” the belt Hippomachus he gor d, 


Then ſudden ward his unreſiſted ſword ; 220 


Antiphates, as thro* the ranks he broke, 
The faulchion flrook, and fate purſu'd the ftrokez - 
Timenus, Oreftes, Menon, bled 3 . 
And round him rofe a monument of dead. 

Mean-time the braveſt of the Trias crew 225 
Bold Hegor and Polydamas purſue ; 


Fierce 
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Fierce with impatience on the works to fall, 
And wrap in rolling flames the fleet and wall. 
Theſe on the farther bank now ſtood and gaz'd, 
By heav'n alarm'd, by prodigies amaz'd : 230 
A fignal omen ſtopp'd the paſſing hoſt, 

Their martial fury in their wonder leſt. 

TJove's bird on ſounding pinions beat the ſkies ; 

A bleeding ſerpent, of enormous fize, 

His talons truſs'd ; alive, and curling round, 235 
He ſtung the bird, whoſe throat receiv'd the wound: 
Mad with the ſmart, he drops the fatal prey, 

In airy circles wings his painful way, 

' Floats on the winds, and rends the heav'ns with cries: 
Amidſt the hoſt the fallen ſerpent lies: 240 
They, pale with terror, mark its ſpires unroll'd, 
And Jove's portent-with beating hearts behold. 


V. 233 Jove's bird on ſounding pinions, &c. ] Firg:! has 
imitated this paſſage in the — perf . 


Utgue wolans al:t raptum cum fulva draconem 
Fert aguila, inplicuitque pedes, atgue unguibus IA; 
Saucius at ſer pens finuo/a wolumina werſat, 
Arr cctiſque harret /quamm3is, & fibilat ore 
Arduus inſurgens;, illa hand minus urget obunco 
Iuttantem roftro; /imul athera werber at alis. 
V hich Macrotivs compares with this of Hamer, and 
ives the preference to the original, on account of Y;rgi/s 
| neglected to ſpecify the Omen. His preterniffis 
(quod Hh a weniens wincentium prohibetat acceſſum, 
— — a ſerpente mou fgredam dolore dejecit ; fac- 
fogue Tr igudio fins, cum clamore dolorem teſtante, 
pretervolat) que animam parable dabant, welut ex- 
anime in latinis werfibus corpus ene. Sat. |. 5. 
e. 14. But methinks this criticiſm might have been 
ſpared, had he conlidered that Virgil had no defign, or 
occaſion to make an Omen of it; tobk it only as a 
natural image. to paint the poſture of two warriors 
üruggling with each other. 
Then 
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"Then firſt Polydamas the ſilence broke, | 
Long weigh'd the ſignal, and to Hefor ſpoke. 

How oft, my brother, thy reproach I bear, 245 
For words well meant, and ſentiments fincere ? 
Tue to thoſe counſels which I judge the beſt, 
I tell the faithful diftates of my breaſt. | 
To ſpeak his thought is ev'ry freeman's right, 
In peace and war, in council and in fight ; 250 
And all I move, deferring to thy ſway, 
But tends to raiſe that por which I obey. 
Then hear my words, nor may my words be vain ; 
Seek not, this day, the Grecian ſhips to-gain ; 
For ſure to warn us Jove his omen ſent, 255 
And thus my mind explains its clear event. 
Retards our hoſt, and fills vur hearts with fright, 
Diſmiſs'd his conqueſt in the middle ſkies, 
Allow'd to ſeize, but not poſſeſs the prize; 260 
Thus tho? we gird with fires the Grecian fleet, 

v. 245. The ſpeech of Polydamas } The addreſs of 
Po!lydamas to Hector in this ſpeech is admirable: He 
knew that the daring ſpirit of that hero would not ſuffer 
him to hſten to any mention of a retreat: He had al- 
ready flormed the walls in ir22gination, and cor fe- 
quently the advice of Polydames was ſure to meet with / 
a bad reception. He therefore ſoftens every ex 
and endeavours to flatter Hector into an afſent; and 
though he is aſſured he gives a true interpretation of 
the prodigy, he ſeems to be diffilent ; but that his per- 
ſonated diſtruſt may not pre jud ce the interpretation, he 
conclufles with a plain declaration of his opinion, and 
tells him that what he delivers is not conj 


ſcience, and appeals for the truth of i: to the augurs of 
the army. al aus. 


Toils 
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Toils unforeſeen, and fier cer, are decreed ; 

More woes ſhall fullow, and more heroes bleed. 

So bodes my foul, and bids me thus adviſez 265 

For thus a ſkilfulſcer would read the fkies. | 
To him then Hader with diſdain return d; 

(Fierce as he ſpoke, his eyes with fury burn d) 

Are theſe the faithful counſels of thy tongue ? 

Thy will is pan tial, not thy reaſon wrong: 

Or if the purpoſe of thy heart thou vent, 

Sure heav'n reſumes the little ſenſe & lent. 

Agaiaſt the word, the will revea'd of Fove ? 

And happy thunders of the fav'ring God, 

Theſe ſhall 1 fight ? and guide my va ring mind 

Ye vagrants of the ſky ! your wings extend, 

Or where the ſuns ariſe, or where deſcend; 280 


V. The ſprech ſpeech of Heco, 
182 lour is greater than the ſkill of 
ne, and he is not to be argued into a retreat. 


270 


— Es ford the brave man draws, 
* And aſks no omen but his country's cauſe.” 


nd if avy tog cen add to ihe beauty of it, it is 3 
— fo well NT 5 to the everetine af blew whe free 
it, who is every where ceſcribed as a great lover of his 
country 


tt may ſeem at the firſt view that Hrdfor uſes Polyda- 

mas with too much ſeverity in he concluſion of his ch: 
But he will be ſi-fliciently juſt ted, if we confider that the 
Interpretation of ihe omen, given by Polydamas, might 

have diſcouraged the arms ; an! this makes it neceſſary 
for him to deery the prediftion, and mfinuate that the 
advice not f.om his {kill, but bis conardice. 
Zit allaus. 
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To tight, to left, unheeded take your way, 
While I the dictates of high beav'n obey. - 
Without a fign, his ſword the brave man draws,” 
And aſks no omen but his country's cauſe. 

But why ſhouldꝰſt thou ſuſpeR the war's fucceſs? 288 
None fears it more, as none promotes it leſs: 

Tho? all our chiefs amid yon” ſhips expire, 

Truſt thy own cowardice to *ſcape their fire. 

Troy and her ſons may find a gen'ral grave, 

But thou can t live, for thou can*ſt be a ſlave. 290 
Yet ſhould the fears that wary mind ſuggeſts 


Spread their cold poiſon thro” our ſoldiers breaſts, 


My jav'lin can revenge fo baſe a part, 

And free the foul that quivers in thy heart. 
Furious he ſpoke, and ruſhing to the wall, 295 
Calls on his hoſt ; his hoſt obey the call; 

Wich ardour follow where their leader flies: 

-Redoubling clamours thunder in the flies. 

Jove breathes a whirlwind from the kills of Ide, 

Ard drifts of duſt the clouded navy hide: 300 


lie 


v. 28. To ri e | 
Euftathius . out F meanings in 4. 


nes, and tells us that the v ord- rany Ganify Haſt, Weſt, 
North, and Suuth. This is wri: in the true ſp rit of a © 
Critic, who can ſind out a myſtery in che plaineft words, 
and is ever learneiily ofcure: For my pre, I cannot 
imagine how any thing cau be more clearly expreſc:4; 
I care not, ſays Hcfor, whether the eagle fles on the 
right towa.Us the ſun-riſing, v hich was propitious, cr on 
the left towards his ſetting, which was unlucky. _ 
V. 299. Jove breathes a ui Hund.] It is worth our 
notice to obſerve how the leaſt circumltince grows in 
the hand of a great Foet- Ia this battle it is to be 
ſuppoſed that the 77 , had gp ot the a-lvantage of the 
wind of the Grecian, fo that a cloud of duſt was bloan 
VoI. IL 5 99 
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He fills the Greeks with terror and diſmay, 

And gives great Hador the predeſtin'd day. 

Strong in themſelves, but ſtronger in his aid, 

In vain the mounds and maſly beams defend, 30g 

While theſe they undermine, and thoſe they rend; 

Upheare the piles that prop the ſolid wall ; 

And heaps on heaps the ſmoaky ruins fall. 

Greece on her ramparts ſtands the fierce alarms ; 

The crouded bulwarks blaze with waving arms, 310 

Shield touching ſhield, a long refulgent row ; 

Whence hĩſſing darts, inceſſant, rain below. 

The bold Airs fly from tow'r to tow'r, 

And rouze, with flame divine, the Grecian pow'r. 

The gen rous impulſe ev'ry Greek obeys ; 315 

Threats urge the fearful, and the valiant, praiſe. 
Fellows in arms ! whoſe deeds are known to Fame, 

And you whoſe ardour hopes an equal name ! 

Since not alike endu'd with force or art, 

Behold a day when each may act his part! 320 

A day to fire the brave, and warm the cold, 

To gain new glories, ot augment the old. 


* Urge thoſe who ſtand, and thoſe who faiut excite; 


Drown He&2r's vaunts in loud exhorts of fight ; 
© Conqueſt, not ſafety, fill the thoughts of all; 325 
Seek not your fleet, but ſally from the wall; 
And Troy lie trembling in ber walls again. 
their army: This gave room for this 68jon of 


which a foppales that Jove * A raiſed the 
dult, and drove it is the face of the Grecians. EA 
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Their ardour kindles all the Grecian pow'rs ; 
And now the ſtones deſcend in heavier ſhow'rs. 330 
And opes his cloudy magazine of ſtorms; 

In winter's bleak, uncomfortable reign, 

A ſnowy inundation hides the plain 

He ſtills the winds, and bids the fkies to fleep; 335 
Then pours the ſilent tempeſt, thick, and deep : 
And firſt the mountain-tops are cover d o'er, 

Then the green ficlds, and then the fandy ſhore ; 

Bent with the weight the nodding woods are ſeen, 
And one bright waſte hides all the works of men: 340 
Driak the diffolving fleeces. as they fall. 

So from each fide ĩnereas d the ſtony rain, 

And the white ruin riſes o'er the plain. | 
To force the ramparts, and the gates to rend ; 
Nor Trey could conquer, nor the Greek: would 
Till great Sarpedes tou rd amid the field ; 
His matchlefs ſon, and urg'd him on to fame. 
Jo arms he ſhines, conſpicuous from afar, 
And bears aloft his ample ſhield in air; 
Pond'rous with braſs, and bound with ductile gold: 
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And while two pointed jav'lins arm his hands, 355 
Majeſtic moves along, and leads his Lycian bands. 
So preſs'd with hunger, from the mountain's brow, 
Deſcerds a lion on the flocks below: 


So ſtalks the lordly ſavage o'er the plain, 1 

In ſullen majeſty, and ſtern diſdain : 360 

In vain loud maſtives bay him from afar, 

And ſhepherds gaul him with an iron war; 

Regardleſs, fucious, he purſues his way; 

He foams, he roars, he rends the panting prey. 
Reſolv'd alike, divine Sarpedon glows 365 

With gen' rous rage that drives him on the foes. 

To ſure deſtruction dooms th aſpiring wall : 

Then caſting on his friend an ardent look, 

Fir'd with the thirſt of glory, thus he ſpoke: 370 

Why boaft we, Glaucus ! our extended reign, 

Where Xarthus” ſtreams enrich the Lycian plain, 

| Our 


V. LA preſid with hn from the a> 
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reſembles th: t of T 1. v. 4- 28 
— —— — 31 the lion, and 
D. lion *. ey, when a multitude of 


is called for A apa him, he will not be afrail 
: » {ufo niſe 4 » So 
that he may fizht upon 
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V. 371 The ſpeech of to Glaucus. ] In for- 
mer times Kings were looked as the generals of 
armies, who, to return the honours that were done 
them, were obliged to expoſe themſelves firſt in the bat- 
tle, and be an example to their ſoldiers. U this 
Sar grounds his diſcourſe, which is full of genero- 

fity and nobleneſs. We ave, "Ca be, honoured like 
Gods; and what can be more unjuſt, than not to behave 
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The firſt in valour, as the firſt in place. 


chuſed with the loſs of life 3 bur glary is — Vet. 
ſhall 
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Our num'rous herds that range the fruitful field, 


Our feaſts enhanc'd with muſic's ſprightly ſound ? 


Why on thoſe ſhores are we with joy ſurvey d, 
Admir'd as heroes, and as Gods obey'd ? 
Unleſs great acts ſuperior merit prove, 

And vindicate the bounteous pow'rs above. 380 
Tia ours the dignity they give to grace ; 


Behold our deeds tranſcending our commands, ; 
Such, they may cry, deſerve the ſov'reign ſtate, 385 
Whom thoſe that envy, dare not imitate ! 
Could all our care clude the gloomy grave, 
Which claims no leſs the fearful than the brave, 


Far 


who is ſuperior in dignity. What is there, and 
what greatnels in that thought? it i = - ice, gra 
tine and magnanimity 1 juſtice, in that he ſcorms to 
enjoy what he does not merit 3 
would endeavour to | i igations i 
es; and magnanimity, in 
thinks of nothing bur glorv. 


— 
V. 334. Could all our care, Ne. 
foreible argument than this, to make- men contemn 


dangers, and feek brave actions Im 
wh 2 ek an preferable to glory 


ter than an ignominious life ; which, at laſi, 
h-ps late, muſt end. It is ordained that all men 
die, nor can our eſcaping danger ſecure us immortality 
it can only give us a continuance in diſgrace, a 
even that continuance wall be but ſhort. the 
foray everlaſting. This is inconteſtable, « hoever 
weighs his actions in theſe ſcales, can never heſitate in 
his choice: but what is moſt worthy of remark. is, that 
Homer does not put this in the mouth of an ordinary 
1 aſccibes it to the ſon of Jupiter. Euffathins. 


R3 I oveht 


390 non 1114. B. 411. 
7 For luſt of fame I ſhould not vainly dare 
In fighting: fields, nor urge thy foul to war. 


Bat ſince, alas ! ignoble age muſt come, 
Diſeaſe, and death's incxorable doom; 


380 


| - Thelife which others pay, let us beſtow, 


And give to fame what we to nature owe ; 

Brave tho? we fall, and honour d if we live, 

Or let us glory gain, or glory give ! 

With equal warmth, and rouze the warrior's fire ; 

| Ruſh to the foe, and claim the-promis'd fight. 4co 
Meneſtheus from on high the ſtorm beheld, Ak 

Threat' ning the fort, and black*ning is the field ; 

Around the walls he gaz'd, to view from far 

What aid appear'd, t'avert th? approaching war, 

Of fight inſatiate, prodigal of blood. 

In vain he calls; the din of helms and ſhields ' 

Rings to the ſkies, and echoes thro” the fields ; 

The brazen hinges fly, the falls reſound, 

Hea+*n trembles, roar the mountains, thunders all the 

ground. x | | 410 

Then thus to Thous—Hence with ſpeed, (he ſaid) 

And urge the bold Faces to our aid; 

The bloody labours of the doubtful war: 

Hither the Zycian Princes bend their courſe, 415 

The beſt and braveſt of the hoſlile force. 


395 


J ought not to ne ing the reader in mind 
tat this ſpeech of Sarpedon is excellently tranflat-d | y 
Sir Join Denham, and if I have done it with any ſpir t, 


it is partly owing to bim. 2 
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Let Telamoa, at Jeaſt, our tow'rs defend, 
And Teucer halle with his unerring bow, | 
To ſhare the danger, and repel the foe. 420 
Swift as the word, the Herald ſpeeds along 
The lofty ramparts, through the martial throog ; 
And finds the beroes bath'd in ſweat and gore, 
Oppos'd in combat on the duſty ſhore. | 
Ye valiant leaders of our warlike bands ! 425 
Your ſtrength, united, beſt. may help to bear 
The bloody labours of the doubtful war: 
The beſt and braveſt of the hoſtile force. 430 
But if too fiercely, here, the foes contend, 
At leaſt, let Telamon thoſe tow'rs defend, 
And Teucer haſte with his unerring bow, 
To ſhare the danger, and repel the foe. - 
Strait to the fort great ar turn d his car, 435 
And thus beſpoke his brothers of the war. 
Now valiaat Zycomede ! exert your might, 
And brave Cileus,. prove your force in fight : 
To you I truſt the fortune of the field, 
1 Till by this arm the foe ſhall be repell d ; 440 
o| That done, expect me to compleat the day 
| Then with his ſev'n-fold ſhield, he ſtrode away, 
With equal ſteps bold Teucer preſs'd the ſhore, 


v. 444. ae fatal bow the frons Pandior 


It 
is remarkable that Teucer, who 4s excellent for 2 
in archery, does not curry his own bow, but has it borne 


after him by Pandinn: I thought it not im r to take 
rr 
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High on the walls appear'd the?Lycian pow'ra,445 

Like ſome black tempeſt gath ring round the tow'rs; 

The Greeks, oppreſe'd their utmoſt force unite, 

Prepar'd to labour in th* unequal fight ; 

The war renews, mix d ſhouts and groans ariſe ; 

Tumultuous clamour mounts, and thickens in the 
ſkies. 

Fierce Fax firſt th* advancing hoſt invades, 451 

And ſends the brave Epicles to the ſhades; 

Sarpedon's friend ; acroſs the warrior's way, 

Rent from the walls a rocky fragment lay ; 

In modern ages not the ſtrongeſt ſwain 455 

Could heave th? unwieldy burthen from the plain. . 

He pois'd, and ſwung it round ; then toſe'd on high, 

It flew with force, and labour d up the ſky ; 

Full on the £ycian's helmet thund”'ring down, 

The pond'rous ruin-cruſh'd his batter'd crown. 460 

PFF 

about the wall z be might judge that ſome other wea- 

pon might be more neceſſaty upon this occafion, and 

11 bow to the care of Punlion. 

e 4 rocky rag C _ 


Ajax 


i 


fize. But the Poet, who loves to give the — 


his countrymen, relates the action much to the advan- 


of Har: Har. by his natural itrevgth, performs 

— _— do withour 3 of Ju- 
piter. Eat atllius. 
V. 455. In modern ages.] The diffarenee which our 
author make between ihe heroes of lis poera, and the 
men of his age, is ſo great, that ſome have made uſe of 
it as an argument that Homer lived many afcer 
the war of Troy: but this argument dees not ſeem to 


be of any w 3 for ſuppoſing Homer to have writ 


two hun lred a fifty or two hundred aul fix'y years 
after the deſteu ion of Tao, ti is ſpace is long enough to 
make ſuch a change as he ſp2iks of; Peace, Luxury. 
or Effeminacy wzulldso it iu a much leſs time. D acier 


As 
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As {kilful divers from ſome airy ſteep, 

So falls Epicks ; then in groans expires, 

And murm'ring to the ſhades the foul retires. *' 
While to the ramparts daring Glaucus drew, 465 

From Teucer's hand a winged arrow flew ; 

The bearded ſhaft the deſtin'd paſſage found, 

And on his naked arm inflits a wound. 

The chief, who fear'd ſome foc's inſulting boaſt | 

Might. top the progreſs of his warlike hoſt, 470 

| Conceal'd the wound, and, leaping from his height, 

Retir'd, reluctant, from th* unfiniſh'd fight. 

Diſabled Glazcus lowly quit the ficld ; | 

His beating breaſt with gen'rous arduur glows, 475 

He ſprings to fight, and flies upon the foes. 

Alemion firſt was doom'd his force to feel ; 

Deep in his breaſt he plung'd the pointed Reel ; ; 

Then, from the yawning wound with fury tore 

The ſpear, purſu'd by guſhing ſtreams of gore; 480 

Down ſinks the warrior with a thund'ring found, 

His brazen armour rings again the ground. 
Swift to the battlement the victor flies, 

| Togs with full force, and every nerve applies 

It ſhakes ; the pond'rons ſtones disjointed yield; 485 


V. K;. Swift to the batilement the victo- ] From 
het Ca peclon here pe forms, we my gather that this 
wall of the Grceks was not hi than a all man: from 
the great depth and breath of it, as iris di ſcribed juſt be- 
fore, one might have conclufed that it had been much 
higher : but it appears to be ctherwiſe from this paſ.. 
ſagez and conſequently the thickneſs of the wall was an- 
ſxerable to the wideneſs of the ditch, Enſtarhivs. 


A mighty 
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A mighty breach appears ; the walls le bare; 
And, like a deluge, ruſhes in the war. 
At once bold Ta draws the twanging bow, 
And Fax ſends his jav'lin at the foe 
Fix'd in his belt the feather'd weapon ſtood, 
And thro his buckler drove the trembling wood ; 
But Fove was preſent in the dire debate, 
To ſhield his offepring, and avert his fate. 
But urgiag vengeance, and ſeverer fight; 
Then raie'd with hope, and fir'd with glory's charms, 
His fainting ſquadrons to new fury warms. 
O where, ye Lyciene / is the firength you boaſt ? 
Your former fame, and ancient virtue loſt ! 
The breach lies open, but your chief in vain 
Attempte alone the guarded paſs to gain: 
Unite and foon that hoſtile fleet ſhall fall; 
The force of pow*rful union conquers all. 
This juſt rebuke inflam'd the Zycien crew, 3og 
They join, they thicken, and th* aſſault renew ; 
Unmov'd th* embody'd Greek: their fury dare, 
And, ſin d, ſupport the weight of all the war! 
Nor could the Greeks repel the Lycian pow re, 


499 


Nor the bold Lycian: force the Grecian tow'rs. 516 


As on the confines of adjoining grounds, 
Two ſtubborn ſwains with blows diſpute their bounds; 
V. 311. As on the confines of adjoint ounds.} This 
Grate: fays Euſtathius, is 22 — 5 has 
one eireumſtance that is feldom ta be found in Homer's 
it iu ev int wi j 
DET ors 
neighbours the ſpears of the combatants : 
the confines of the fields, ſhew that eng 
to handy and the wall which divides the armies, gives 
us a lively idea of the large flones that were fixed to 
determine the bounds of adjoining fields. 
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They tug, they ſweat ;' but neither gain, nor yield, 
One foot, one inch, of the contended field : 
Thus obſtinate to death, they fight, they fall; $15 
Their manly breaſts are pierc'd with many a wound, 
Loud ftrokes are heard, and rattling arms reſound, 
The copious ſlaughter covers all the ſhore, | 
As when two ſcales are charg'd with doubtful loads, 
From ſide to fide the trembling balance nods, 
(While ſome laborious matron, juſt and poor, 
Till poie'd aloft, the reſting beam ſuſpends 325 
Each equal weight; nor this, nor that, deſcends, 
So ſtood the war, till Hader s matchleſs might, 
With fates prevailing, turn'd the ſcale of fight. 
Fierce as a whirlwind up the walls he flies, 
And fires his hoſt with loud repeated cries : 
Advance ye Trojans lend your valiant hands, 
V. As when two feales, fc.) This 
nor i a TIT 
thing better repreſents an 
but Homer was particu ving neither 
deſcribed a woman —_— and condition, for ſuch a 
not 
= xy. 4 
maſter's intereſt : but he ſpeaks of a poor woman that 
gains her livelihood by her labour, who is at the ſame 
ame juſtand honeſt ; for ſhe will neither defraud others, 
nar defrauded herſelf. She therefore takes care 
that the ſcales be exa&ly of the ſame weight. 
It was an antient tradition, (and is coyntenanced by 
the author of Homer's life aſcribed to Horodotus) that 
the -Poet drew this comparifon from his own family ; 
ing himſelf the fon of a woman who maintained her. 
— Pap 41 — 2 r 2 
iy, (a 5 
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Haſte to the fleet, and toſs the blazing brands ! 

They bear, they run, and gath'ring at his call, 

| Raiſe ſcaling engines, and aſcend the wall: 

Around the works a wood of glitt'ring ſpears 535 
Shoots up, and all the riſing hoſt appears. 

A pond'rous ſtone bold HeBer heav'd to throw, 
Pointed above, and rough and groſs below : > 
Not two ſtrong men th* enormous weight could raiſe, 
Such men as live in theſe degen rate days. 540 
Yet this, as eaſy as a ſwain could bear 

The ſaowy fleece, he toſs'd and ſhook in air: 

For Jove upheld, and lighten'd of its load 

Th' unwieldy rock, the labour of a God. 

Thus arm*d, before the folded gates he came, 545 
Of maſſy ſubſtance and ſtupendous frame; 

With iron bars and brazen hinges ſlrong, 

On lofty beams of ſolid timber 
Then thundꝰ ring thro? the planks, with forceful ſway, 
| Drives the ſharp rock; the ſolid beams give way, 550 
The folds are ſhatter'd ; from the crackling door 
Leap the reſounding bars, the flying hinges roar. 
Now ruſhing in, the furious chief appears, 

Gloomy as night ! and ſhakes two ſhining ſpears : 
A dreadful gleam from his bright armour came, 555 
And from his eye balls faſh'd the living flame. 

He moves a God, rcfiftleſs in his courſe, 

And ſeems a match for more than mortal force. 
Then pouring after, thro? the gaping ſpace, 

A tide of Trojans flows, and fills the place; 560 
The Greeks behold, they tremble, and they fly; 

The ſhore is heap'd with death, and tumult rendz 
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